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What  do^ytHTthhik  i 
we’re  running  here,  a  school? 


ChicagoTiibune 


When  you’ve  run  a  newspaper 
as  long  as  we  have,  you  get  to 
know  a  lot  about  this  business. 

Trouble  is,  there’s  never 
enough  time  to  sit  down  and  tell 
people  what  you’ve  learned. 

So  we  decided  to  make  time. 

We  called  up  125  high  school 
teachers  who  work  as  advisers 
on  school  newspapers. 

Then  we  held  a  little  seminar. 

We  talked  about  makeup 
and  layout  and  typography.  And 
how  to  brighten  up  a  paper 
with  cartoons.  And  how  to  get 
copy  in  on  time.  And  how  to 
save  money  in  production.  And 
how  to  get  good  feature  stories. 

Things  like  that. 

That  was  eight  years  ago. 
And  we’ve  done  it  ever  since. 

We  figure  some  of  this 
expertise  might  trickle  back  to 
a  promising  journalism  student. 

And  someday  he  might 
return  to  us  as  a  reporter 
or  photographer. 

A  nice  return  on  our 
investment. 


Teletypesetter  and  TTS  are  both  registered  trade  marks  of  Fairchild  Camera  and  Instrument  Corporation.  If  it  isn't  Fairchild,  it  isn’t  TTS. 


TTS'puts  thyfhm 
in  the  nuuMne...  and  more 
type  onthehank. 


And  more  money  in  the  bank.  The  operating  rhythm  of  a  TTS®-equipped  linecasting  machine 
allows  you  to  fully  utilize  the  machine’s  capability.  TTS  perforators  and  TTS  operating  units 
will  give  even  your  oldest  machines  a  new  lease  on  life.  More  type  ...  in  less  time  ...  at  less 
cost.  We  can  prove  it.  TTS  (short  for  Tele  typesetter*®)  is  a  system  that  operates  linecasting 
machines  automatically  .  .  .  and  rhythmically.  For  metropolitan  dailies  or  hometown  week¬ 
lies.  Literature  on  request. 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 


A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DEPT  TTS-73.  221  FAIRCHILD  AVENUE.  PLAINVIEW.  NEW  YORK  11803 
DISTRICT  OFFICES:  EASTCHESTER.  NY. -SANTA  FE  SPRINGS.  CAUF.‘ ATLANTA -CHICAGO 
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They  were.  Once. 

And  we’re  proud  to  say  that  along 
that  long  but  exciting  road  from 
cub  to  distinguished  columnist, 
each  of  these  fine  men  worked  for 
us.  Here  at  the  Charlotte  News. 
Today  there  are  new  faces  in  our 
newsroom.  New  talent  has  re¬ 
placed  the  old.  But  two  things 
never  change.  The  fact  that  we 
are  a  hometown  newspaper  and 
that  our  reporters  are  always  per¬ 


mitted  to  dig  freely  and  deeply 
into  the  problems  which  beset 
our  community. 

And  sometime  in  the  future,  the 
old  and  the  new  may  have  another 
thing  in  common.  Our  newcomers 
will  have  their  pictures  on  an  ad 
just  like  this.  We  expect  so.  Be¬ 
cause  outstanding  writers  pro¬ 
duce  an  outstanding  newspaper 
and  vice-versa. 


The  Charlotte  News 


cubs? 


FURMAN  BISHER: 

Sports  Editor,  Atlanta  Journal 


HARRY  S.  ASHMORE; 
Pulitzer  Prize  winning 
editor 


MARION  HARGROVE: 
Author  (“See  Here, 
Private  Hargrove") 


JULIAN  SCHEER: 
Assistant  Administrator, 
NASA 


BURKE  DAVIS: 

Author  of  more  than  a  dozen 
books  of  history  and  fiction 


ONE  OF  A  SERIES  TO  BETTER  ACQUAINT  YOU  WITH  THE  FAMILY  OF  KNIGHT  NEWSPAPERS 
Akron  Beacon  Journal  •  Charlotte  News  •  Charlotte  Observer  •  Detroit  Free  Press  •  Miami  Herald  •  Tallahassee  Democrat 
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For  best  testing 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

OCTOBER 


TAKE  OFF  FROM 


“TEST-TOWN,  PA.” 


More  and  more  marketing  men  are  discovering  that  the  best 
way  to  get  off  the  ground  with  a  new  product,  package  or  cam¬ 
paign  is  with  test  ads  in  Altoona. 

Here  isolation,  a  compact  area,  typical  distribution  patterns  and 
cooperative  retailers  make  testing  a  smooth  operation  from 
start  to  finish — give  you  results  you  can  bank  on.  Just  one  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  does  the  job  in  Altoona — the  newspaper  read 
by  98%  of  City  Zone  families,  4  out  of  5  in  the  market  .  .  . 


Eltoona  SlRirrot 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA'S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Richard  E.  Beeler,  Advertising  Manager 


The  Pocatello 

IDAHO  STATE  JOURNAL, 

.4  Seripps  League  Xeu’spaper, 
ha.s  been  completely  converted  to 

COLD  TYPE  COMPOSITION 

and 

PHOTO  OFFSET  REPRODUCTION 

The  number  of  Seripps  League  members 
now  using  these  processes  is 

I  27*''' 

I 

21  are  dailies 

Seripps  League  Newspapers,  Inc.  131  Mercer  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


24-28 — National  Newspaper  Association.  Meeting  and  trade  show. 

Schroeder  Hotel,  Milwaukee. 

26- 27 — New  Jersey  Press  Association.  Newspaper  Institute.  Molly  Pitcher 
Hotel,  Red  Bank,  N.J. 

27 -  Symposium  on  Business  Journalism.  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 
Mo. 

28- 29 — UPl  Newspapers  of  Louisiana.  Downtowner  Motor  Hotel,  New  Or. 
leans. 

29- 31 — New  York  State  AP  Association.  Hotel  Warwick,  New  York  City. 

30- 1 — Association  of  National  Advertisers  annual  meeting.  Hot  Springs, 
W.  Va.  Homestead  Hotel. 


NOVEMBER 

3-4 — AP  Association  of  Florida.  Key  Wester,  Key  West,  Florida. 

5-7 — Texas  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Dallas. 

5-17 — API  Seminar  for  Women's  Page  Editors.  Columbia  University,  New 
York. 

10- 12 — Rocky  Mountain  Mechanical  Conference.  Brown  Palace  Hotel, 
Denver. 

1 1-  New  Jersey  Press  Association.  Classified  advertising  seminar.  Howard 
Johnson's,  Woodbrldge,  N.J. 

12- 18 — lOth  Annual  National  Press  Photographers  Cross-Country  Flying 
Seminar.  New  Everglades  Hotel,  Miami,  Fla.,  Nov.  12;  Marott  Hotel, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Nov.  14;  Lassen  Motor  Hotel,  Wichita,  Kans.,  Nov. 
16:  Student  Union  Building,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Nov.  18. 

13- 15 — Public  Relations  Society  of  America.  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel, 
Philadelphia. 

14- 15 — Advertising  Research  Foundation.  New  York  Hilton  Hotel.  New 
York  City. 

15- 16 — International  Federation  of  Publishers  and  Editors  (FIEJ)  Technical 
Conference,  Paris  and  Miami,  Fla. 

15- 18 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  national  convention.  Minneapolls-St.  Paul. 

16- 18 — Florida  Press  Association.  St.  Lucie  Country  Club,  St.  Lucie,  Florida. 

17- 18 — Arkansas  Associated  Press  Association  fall  meeting,  Bella  Vista 
Village. 

17 — Texas  Press  Association.  Advertising  Convention.  Oasis  Motor  Hotel, 
Bay  City,  Texas. 

19-20— Kansas  and  Missouri  AP  Members.  Hotel  Muehlebach,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

19 — Oklahoma  Press  Association.  Advertising  clinic.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Okla¬ 
homa  City. 


DECEMBER 

1-2 — AP  Members  of  Wisconsin,  Pfister  Hotel,  Milwaukee. 

3-15 — Seminar  for  City  Editors.  American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York. 

9 — Texas  Press  Association.  News  and  photo  conference.  Koko  Inn,  Lub¬ 
bock,  Texas. 


JANUARY 

5 — Virginia  Associated  Press  Newspaper  annual  meeting.  Hotel  John 
Marshall,  Richmond,  Va. 

5-6 — Virginia  Press  Association  mid-Winter  meeting.  Hotel  John  Marshall, 
Richmond. 

7-11 — National  Retail  Merchants  Association,  annual  convention.  New 
York  Hilton. 

7-19 — Seminar  for  Circulation  Managers.  American  Press  Institute,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  New  York. 

19-20 — Texas  Press  Association  Winter  Meeting.  Fairway  Motor  Hotel, 
McAllen,  Tex. 

19-21 — Oklahoma  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City. 

21-Feb.  2 — Seminar  for  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  (over  50,000 
circulation).  American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 


FEBRUARY 

8-10 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton  Motor  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
1 1-23 — Seminar  on  New  Methods  of  Newspaper  Production.  American  Press 
Institute,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
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CAPITAL  DOORS  OPEN  FOR  DOROTHY 


Waiting  for  White  Hoiute  guests:  President  Johnson  and 
Dorothy  McCardle.  She'll  rush  back  to  The  Post,  "change, 
like  Cinderella,  into  my  good  raiment,"  and  be  back  to  cover 
the  White  House  festivities. 


The  White  House  door  is  one  of  many  celebrated 
portals  in  the  capital  open  to  Washington  Post 
reporter  Dorothy  McCardle.  She  goes  through  it 
often  enough  in  a  day:  in  and  out  of  Liz  Carpen¬ 
ter’s  office;  back  for  the  4  o’clock  main  press 
briefing;  back  again  later,  well-groomed  and 
gracious,  to  cover  a  State  dinner,  where  she’ll 
know  and  be  known  by  many  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  guests. 

If  the  President  keeps  things  going  till  the 
small  hours,  Dorothy  stays  with  the  story,  call¬ 
ing  in  new  leads  from  the  housekeeper’s  phone. 
Her  story  will  be  pointed  and  colorful,  with  the 
implications  behind  casual  remarks  by  states¬ 
men,  ambassadors,  politicians,  or  their  wives, 
sized  up  for  significance.  What  guests  wore  and 
ate  may  get  a  passing  reference. 

From  the  top  people’s  parties — more  par¬ 
ticularly  from  the  top  people  themselves — ^this 
white-haired,  soft-spoken  reporter  collects  the 
kind  of  inside  stories  that  tend  to  reappear  in 
other  newspapers;  reporting  that  helps  to  make 
The  Washington  Post  women’s  section  closely 
read,  widely  quoted,  and  one  of  the  largest  of 
its  kind. 

Her  quiet  professionalism  is  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  that  Establishment  doors  open  for  Dorothy 
McCardle.  “People  want  stories.  I  don’t  have 
the  slightest  feeling  I’m  invited  for  my  own 
charm,”  she’ll  say,  although  that  commodity  is 
hard  to  conceal. 

Mrs.  McCardle’s  free  lance  columns  began 
appearing  in  The  Post  in  1951.  She  joined  the 
staff  in  1960.  Since  then,  her  job  has  run  from 
velvet-lined  research  (a  profile,  much  more 
than  skin  deep,  on  millionairess  Marjorie  Mer- 
riweather  Post),  to  a  lot  of  hard  traveling 
with  White  House  families  (“you  bounce  a  type¬ 
writer  on  your  knee  in  buses  and  trains  and 
cars  all  over  the  West”). 

Ease  up  a  little?  She  wouldn’t.  Dorothy  Mc¬ 
Cardle  has  too  much  fun  getting  good  stories 
and  keeping  doors  open  for  The  Post. 


First  in  circulation  . . .  first  in  advertising . . .  first  in  awards 


RtprtMnUd  by:  Qtntral— Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Welker.  Financial — Grant  Wetb  &  Co. 
Hetele  li  Retorts— Hal  Herman  Assoc.  (Florida).  Lou  Robbins  (N.Y.  and  N.J.),  Mrs.  Johnnie 
Albertson  (New  England).  G.  Enriquez  Simoni  (Mexico).  Comics— Puck.  Rotogravure 
Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers.  Internatienai— Newsweek-lntemational  (Asia),  Inter* 
national  Herald  Tribune  (Europe). 


"The  printed  y\ford  holds  the 
most  important  position  in 
influencing  thought  and  the 
course  of  the  future 

Thomas  Vail, 
Publisher  &  Editor 
The  Plain  Dealer 


They  knew  it  in  1933  when  the 


books  were  burned . . . 


And  we  knew  it  in  1967  when 
we  held  a  festival  of  books. 


I  We  know  the  power  of  the  printed  word  and  its 
j  significance  in  a  free  society.  That's  why  The 
j  Plain  Dealer  invited  this  nation's  major  book 
i  publishers  and  24  nationally  prominent  authors 
to  our  2nd  annual  Midwest  Fall  Book  Festival. 
More  than  20,000  book-hungry  visitors  walked 
through  Cleveland's  Convention  Center  during 
the  three  day  festival. 

They  were  sampling  the  silent  sounds  of  freedom 
. . .  words  in  books.  Books  expressing  the  thoughts 
of  free  men. 

Yes,  we  know  the  power  of  the  printed  word  and 
also  its  influence.  We  live  with  both,  each  and 
every  day  at 

Tk  PUi  Dnkr 

i  National  reps;  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee  •  For  travel:  The  Corfield  Co. 
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Logotypes  of  a  number  of  large  newspapers  are  getting 
widespread  publication  under  august  auspices  by  being 
imprinted  on  the  paperback  covers  of  “Good  News  for  Modern 
Man,”  the  entire  New  Testament  complete  with  modern  line 
drawings  in  Today’s  English  Version  published  by  the  American  ' 
Bible  Society.  Only  13  months  after  publication,  7,500,000  | 
!  copies  have  been  sold  (35c  a  copy  now).  The  colloquial,  idio*  j 
matic  translation  was  designed  originally  for  people  with  a  ’ 
grade  school  education,  those  for  whom  Elnglish  is  a  second 
language  and  to  reach  Americans  who  do  not  read  the  Bible, 
but  “Good  News”  is  proving  popular  with  people  of  all  ages 
and  levels  of  learning.  During  National  Bible  Week,  which 
ended  last  Sunday,  the  American  Bible  Society  reported  it 
fills  the  Scripture  needs  for  more  than  65  denominations  and 
j  has  circulated  more  than  750,000,000  Scriptures  since  its  found¬ 
ing  150  years  ago. 

I 

—Switching!  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  consider  the 
“Biblical'’  lanf^taKC  used  in  an  assignment  memo  City  Editor 
Steve  Mitchell,  Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette,  wrote  to  a  reporter, 

;  I..arry  Van  Goethem,  telling  him  to  cover  a  special  election  between 
I.iewi8  Mittness  and  James  Swan  for  a  vacant  seat  in  the  Stale 
Senate: 

“The  powers  that  be  have  decreed  that  thou  shall  work  tonight 
in  the  vineyard  of  the  Gazette.  Thou  slioudst  put  down  overtime. 
Wist  thou  not  that  Mittness  and  Swan  will  be  in  mortal  combat 
locked?  Yea,  and  that  he  who  prevails  shall  ascend  to  Madison 
among  the  most  high?  Swan,  a  doughty  warrior,  will  be  taking 
his  ease  at  Lake  Lawn.  Mittness  will  dwell  in  secret  places  which 
thou  must  discover,  so  that  thou  mayest  discern  his  innermost 
thoughts  when  the  tally  has  been  rendered.  Yea,  even  though  he 
goes!  to  the  furthest  corners  of  the  earth,  thou  shall  find  him  out. 

“I'hou  needest  not  tell  thy  tale  tonight.  Thou  shoudst  only  get 
the  reckoning  to  place  on  the  city  desk.  Thy  tale  can  be  told 
tomorrow,  for  it  is  written  that  the  tablets  of  gold  shall  not  be 
graven  upon  until  then. 

“Heed  my  words,  and  falter  not  in  thy  appointed  task,  and 
thou  shall  be  rewarded.  Thy  cattle  and  menservants  shall  wax 
fat,  and  thy  fields  be  bountiful  with  the  fruits  of  thy  labor.  The 
face  of  the  Great  Publisher  in  the  Sky  shall  not  be  turned  away 
from  thee,  and  he  will  not  be  moved  to  anger  against  thee,  if  thou 
abide  in  all  these  things  and  keep  his  commandments. 

“Sometimes  I  gel  carried  away.  .Anyway,  you  cover  the  election 
'  tonight.'* 


The  Quiet  Hour 

iome  prefer  tv  for  news 
But  I  for  one  don't  buy  it, 

I'd  rather  read  and  mull  the  news 
In  the  calm  of  unsponsored  quiet. 

—Main  Rich 

—The  IS'etv  York  Times  broke  its  rule  for  anonymity  for 
I  obituary  writers  and  over  the  Henry  R.  Lure  and  Carl  Sandburg 
obituaries  ran  the  byline  of  Aldan  Whitman,  chief  obituary  writer 
I  for  the  Times.  Whitman  achieves  a  lively  touch  in  a  once  deadly 
j  field  of  writing.  His  profiles  are  pithy  and  pertinent.  .  .  .  Broadway 
columnist  Earl  Wilson  calls  our  attention  to  this  memorable  lead 
!  to  a  byline  story  by  Managing  Editor  Don  Digilio  in  the  Las  Vegas 
i  Revietv-Journal :  “Singer  Tony  Bennett  left  his  heart  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Frank  Sinatra  left  his  tc-elh— at  least  two  of  them— in 
Las  Vegas."  .  .  .  Editorial  writers  of  the  Washington  Post  found 
themselves  with  two  inches  of  while  space  at  the  end  of  their 
second  column  of  editorials.  A  note  in  italics  explained,  on  the 
day  after  the  ending  of  the  World  Series,  that  “due  to  circum- 
j  stances  beyond  our  control,”  and  went  on  to  congraliilale  the 
j  winner  ('.ardinals  and  to  console  the  Red  Sox.  .  .  .  Heady  heads: 
“Their  Go-Go  Got  Up  and  Wenl-Weni,  So  Whisky’s  Now-Now”— 
,  Chicago  Tribune;  “Glfwk  Is  Old  Timer” —  Petersburg  (Va.) 
Progress  Index  (by  City  Editor  Harry  Covert)  ;  “Baffled  Buckeyes 
Burned  By  Boilermakers” — Springfield  (Ohio)  ISews-Sun  (by 
i  Dick  Hebbett)  ;  “Those  Darned  Sox!”  and  “Card  Ace  Trumps  Sox” 
—Vancouver  (B.C.)  Sun  (front-page  streamers  Oct.  11  and  Oct. 
12);  “From  The  Norse’s  Mouth:  Italian  Was  First— Wouldn’t 
1  Genoa  ItV'—^Jgden  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner. 
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TWO  CITATIONS 

AWARDED  TO  NEW  ORLEANS’  NEWSPAPERS  BY 
The  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association 


New  Orleans  States-ltem 

For  Outstanding  Participation  in 
THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

NEWS  REPORT 

News  Enterprise  Citation 

For  aggressive  enterprise  work  that  broke 
the  story  of  District  Attorney  Jim  Garrison’s 
Kennedy  assassination  probe,  and  for  sub¬ 
sequent  investigative  reporting  in  the  case 
that  provided  several  exclusive  developments. 
All  this  material  was  made  available  quickly 
to  The  Associated  Press,  so  other  PMs  could 
publish  the  material  in  the  same  cycle. 
Copyrighted  stories  were  received  for  AP 
use  only.  For  several  hectic  weeks,  the  Gar¬ 
rison  story  was  big  news  around  the  world, 
and  AP’s  coverage  was  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  all-out  coverage  of  the  New  Orleans 
States-ltem. 

(October  17,  1967  at  Chicago,  Illinois) 


The  Times-Picayune  and 
New  Orleans  States-ltem 

For  Outstanding  Participation  in 
THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

NEWSPHOTO  REPORT 

For  consistently  excellent  photo  protection, 
highlighted  by  extraordinary  work  on  the 
crash  of  a  Delta  jetliner  that  took  19  lives 
and  the  highway  smashup  that  killed  actress 
Jayne  Mansfield.  Both  stories  broke  during 
pre-dawn  hours,  and  in  both  instances,  the 
newspapers’  photo  crews  moved  swiftly  to 
capture  the  tragedy  on  film.  Both  newspapers 
were  involved  in  both  stories.  The  pictures 
on  the  Delta  crash  won  front  page  play 
around  the  country  and  were  featured  in  an 
APME  Photo  Letter.  The  Mansfield  tragedy 
occurred  about  4:30  a.m.  By  10:30  a.m. 
seven  pictures  had  moved  to  illustrate  the 
story,  all  but  one  from  the  New  Orleans 
meml^rs.  AP’s  coverage  was  a  nationwide 
sweep. 


The  Times-Picayune  Publishing  Corporation  is  highly  pleased  to  have  received,  via  the 
outstanding  performances  of  its  newspapers  and  the  generosity  of  The  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association,  this  nationally  publicized  honor.  May  it  serve  to  reassure 
both  our  readers  and  our  advertisers  that  we  shall  continue  to  serve  them  and  our  com¬ 
munity  to  the  very  best  of  our  ability. 


NEW  ORLEANS 

STATES-ITEM 


MORNINGS  &  SUNDAY 


WEEKDAY  EVENINGS 


LAFAYETTE  SQUARE,  NEW  ORLEANS.  LA.  70140 


REPRESENTED  BY  MOLONEY.  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


editorial 


Abuse  of  the  Press 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  published  a  list  of  cities  which  it  said 
were  scheduled  to  receive  the  first  planning  grants  under  the  Model 
Cities  program.  The  Boston  Globe  claimed  the  list  was  false  and 
was  one  of  several  different  lists  circulated  by  the  Administration  to 
five  government  agencies  in  an  effort  to  find  out  who  had  been  leaking 
information  on  the  program.  The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  denies  both  stories  and  says  “there  is  not  now  and  has 
never  been  a  list.” 

The  denial  doesn’t  ring  true.  If  there  “has  never  been  a  list,”  then 
where  did  a  list  come  from?  Certainly,  no  reputable  reporter  would 
attempt  to  create  such  a  list  fictitiously. 

It  strikes  us  as  an  attempt  to  cover  up  a  colossal  boner  on  the  part 
of  some  high  government  echelon.  It  might  have  seemed  like  a  good 
idea  at  the  time  to  arrange  for  a  leak  of  false  information  to  see 
where  it  might  be  printed  in  order  to  catch  the  culprit  and  plug  the 
leak.  But  it  backfired. 

It  turns  out  to  be  a  serious  abuse  of  the  press  function  of  informing 
the  people.  The  distribution  of  erroneous  information  by  our  govern¬ 
ment,  no  matter  how  it  is  arranged,  or  for  what  reason,  has  no  place 
in  our  society. 


Free  Press~Fair  Trial 

¥  EADERS  of  the  AP  Managing  Editors  in  their  fight  against  American 
Bar  .Association  moves  to  impose  limits  on  pre-trial  reporting  of 
crime  news  have  reiterated  their  position  that  “we  will  never  agree 
to  bargain  away  the  jjeople’s  right  to  know — which  bargaining  right 
none  of  us  have.” 

The  amazing  part  of  this  controversy  is  that  editors  are  battling  to 
preserve  the  right  of  the  public  to  know  all  there  is  to  know  about  law 
enforcement  in  their  communities  but  there  has  been  very  little  re¬ 
action  from  the  public.  It  is  the  public,  the  newspaper  reader,  who 
will  be  deprived  if  the  .AB.-V  has  its  way. 

It  ought  to  be  made  clear  to  all  readers  everywhere,  over  and  over 
again,  that  their  right  to  know  is  a  human  right  that  no  publisher  or 
editor  or  lawyer  or  judge  has  the  right  to  bargain  away. 


ANPA  Declines 

^  I  ^  HE  American  Newspaper  Pul)lishers  .Assoc  iation  announces  it  is  de- 
dining  to  sponsor  or  participate  in  a  “crash  meeting”  on  state  tax¬ 
ation  of  advertising  being  organized  by  other  media  groups.  It  is  a 
wise  decision  and  the  ANP.A  reasoning  is  sound. 

Even  if  many  state  legislatures  may  this  year  consider  imposing  a 
tax  on  advertising,  there  is  plenty  of  ammunition  available  from 
ANPA  and  other  trade  associations  to  oppose  these  moves  success¬ 
fully  as  has  been  done  in  the  past.  A  meeting  of  media  groups  on  this 
subject  “would  be  generally  reported  and  regarded  as  a  nationwide 
meeting  of  lobbyists  to  devise  methods  of  avoiding  a  particular  form 
of  taxation,”  as  ANPA  points  out,  and  would  do  more  harm  than 
good. 
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WELL.  I  DON'T  KNOW  WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  ALL  THESE 
TURNED-IN  CARDS— WE  CERTAINLY  CAN'T  BURN  THEM.  HA.  HA 


SEE  ME  CLOBBER  THAT  COP?' 


OLIPHANT,  The  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate 


Wright,  The  Miami  (Fla.)  News 


letters 

MISLEADING 

In  your  issue  (Oct.  7)  you  carried  an 
editorial  “ABC  Crisis”  which  contained 
information  that  quite  possibly  could  have 
been  misleading  to  your  readers. 

The  editorial  states  in  part  that: 

"The  worst  fears  of  the  newspaper 
group — that  these  other  media  would 
trade  on  the  ABC  name  which  up  to 
now  has  stood  for  ‘net  paid  circulation’ 
and  not  on  ABMS — was  substantiated 
by  a  memo  to  members  of  the  Direct 
.Mail  Advertising  Association  Sept.  8 
stating  ‘the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  (ABC)  began  to  explore  the 
feasibility  of  direct  mail  list  audits 
more  than  a  year  ago  .  .  .  ABC  is  in 
the  process  of  auditing  two  other  direct 
mail  lists,’  etc.  Nowhere  in  the  memo 
was  it  mentioned  that  ABMS  was  doing 
tliis.  It  was  the  integrity  of  ABC  which 
gave  it  substance.” 

illlllllllllllllllllll!lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^^ 
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i’resumably,  most  readers  would  con¬ 
sider  that  the  September  8  date  referred 
to  was  September  8,  1967.  .Actually  it  was 
September  8,  1966. 

Tbe  newspaper  group  referred  to — the 
Newspaper  Review  Committee — was  not 
established  until  October,  1966. 

The  D.MA.A  explained  that  it  had  ori¬ 
ginally  discussed  the  possibility  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  direct  mail  list  audit  in  January, 
1966  with  representatives  of  ABC  and  that 
there  had  been  subsequent  exchange  of 
correspondence  which  had  come  to 
DMAA  from  the  .Audit  Bureau  on  ABC 
letterhead.  This  was  the  basis  for  their 
reference  to  ABC. 

The  ABMS  was  not  activated  until 
April,  1966.  It  was  subsequent  to  that 
organization,  in  July,  1966,  that  ABMS 
letterheads  were  first  used.  It  seemed 
important  that  every  effort  be  made  to 
present  information  regarding  ABC  and 
AB.MS  as  accurately  as  possible. 

C.  O.  BENNETT, 

Manager, 

PR  and  Education, 

.Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

*  *  * 

INFORMATION,  PLEASE 

Tbe  undersigned  is  in  tbe  process  of 
writing  a  book,  “Tbe  Newspaper  Revolu¬ 
tion,”  wbicb  is  partly  a  critique  of 
.American  newspapers  and  partly  a  guide 
to  improving  tbe  editorial  product.  I 
would  like  to  receive  from  publishers  and 
editors  some  examples  of  their  best  ma¬ 
terial  to  discuss  in  tbe  book.  Types  of 
material  wanted  are: 

“Action  Line”  columns;  promotional 
material  (advertising,  circulation,  editor¬ 
ial);  editorial  color;  offset  color;  special 
editions;  shoppers  with  live  news  content; 
examples  of  distinguished  public  service, 
investigative  reporting,  and  courage  in 
journalism;  six-column  broadsheet  form¬ 
at;  downstyle  heads;  distinctive  news 
techniques;  teen  pages;  stylebooks;  staff 
critiques;  or  anything  else  noteworthy  or 
outstanding  you  have  done. 


1  also  am  interested  in  individual  hi.s- 
tories  and; or  comments  on  the  following: 
.Antitrust,  libel,  contempt  of  court,  in¬ 
vasion  of  privacy,  and  unfair-practices 
proceedings;  freedom-of-information  prob¬ 
lems;  pros  and  cons  of  going  offset;  cen¬ 
tralized  printing  plants  for  separate  pa¬ 
pers;  whether  objectivity  is  desirable; 
and  case  histories  on  policy  disputes  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  firing  of  editors. 

1  am  interested  in  any  worthwhile  ma¬ 
terial  relating  to  suburban  journalism, 
including  concepts  in  editing,  publishing, 
advertising  and  circulation. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  receive  con¬ 
structive  criticism  and  comments  on  all 
phases  of  American  journalism. 

ROBERT  A.  JURAN 

Newspaper  Exlitorial 
Workshop  Services, 

P.O.  Box  2217, 

Trenton,  N.J.  08607 


Short  Takes 

Sen.  Murphy  closed  the  shew  by  taking 
Shirley  Temple  Black  away  to  see  Sen. 
Dirksen. — Albuqtierque  (N.  M.)  Journal. 

• 

Policemen  kept  a  two-block  area  roped 
off  because  of  the  litter  and  the  use  of 
fire  horses  which  had  to  be  connected  to 
hydrants. — Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald  and 
Leader. 

• 

Marine  Major  Lee  who  lives  near 
Dumfries,  Va.,  will  be  awarded  the  Medal 
of  Honor  by  President  Johnson  Dumfries. 
— Wa.Hliington  (D.  C.)  Evening  Star. 

• 

It’s  common  knowledge  that  one  cook 
can  successfully  care  for  at  least  10  or 
more  hens. — Hutchinson  (Kans.)  News. 

• 

Tuition  may  be  raised  $5  per  quarter 
to  compensate  for  a  lack  of  anticipated 
funs. — Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune. 
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With  8  new  newspapers 
in  12  months 
The  Sunday  Giant  now 
means  business  in 
82  markets. 

The  Sunday  Giant  is  selling  harder  than  ever  before-82  Advertisers  too  are  recognizing  the  Sunday  Giant’s  gro\wing 
papers  strong— 13,103,829  circulation!  A  new  record  high  power-ad  pages  are  up  18%  through  October!  Go  where 
for  PARADE.  Almost  29  million  readers  every  Sunday!  the  action  is.  At  home.  On  Sunday.  With  PARADE. 


Charlotte 

Observer 


January  1,  1967: 
201,179  circulation 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina 


Santa 

8arbara 

News-Press 


February  5, 1967: 
40,235  circulation 
Santa  Barbara,  California 


Augusta 

Chronicle- 

Herald 


Octobers,  1967: 
61,725  circulation 
Augusta,  Georgia 


f 


Pa  rade 


Pai*ade 


Palm 

Beach 

Post-Times 


Springfield 

Republican 


Orlando 

Sentinel 


October  15, 1967: 
152,969  circulation 
Orlando,  Florida 


October  15, 1967: 
113,992  circulation 
Springfield,  Massachusetts 


October  15, 1967: 
66,988  circulation 
West  Palm  Beach,  Florida 


“We  consider  The  New  York  Times 
News  Service  a  basic  news  service., 
we  use  it  on  all  important  stories 
from  Saigon,  from  Washington, 
from  all  over  the  world... 

“it  gives  us  a  depth  and  meaning 
to  the  news...  and,  of  course, 
the  prestige  of  The  New  York  Times. 

“we  get  many,  many  compliments 
from  readers  for  having 
The  New  York  Times  News  Service." 


Lawrence  H.  Fitzpatrick.  Managing  Editor 
Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Madison,  Wis. 


For  the  best  of  The  New  York  Times 
subscribe  to  The  New  York  Times 
News  Service.  For  availability  and  rates, 
call  or  write:  R.  R.  Buckingham. 
Editor-Manager,  The  New  York  Times 
News  Service,  Times  Square,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  10036  (Area  Code  212)  556-7089 
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Proposed  Crime  Reporting 
Curbs  Draw  New  Objections 


^Sheppard  Ruling  Is  Being  Used 
To  Destroy  Press  Freedom’ 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Chicago 

Nearly  600  managing  editors 
examined  the  nation’s  troubles, 
their  own  and  other  newspaper’s 
problems  and  innovations  and 
also  found  time  last  week  for 
such  garnishments  as  a  baseball 
manager  deadpanning  about  his 
verbal  duels  with  sports  writers 
and  a  magazine  publisher  sug¬ 
gesting  that  nudity  could 
properly  be  printed  in  the  daily 
press. 

The  occasion  was  the  34th 
convention  of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors,  an  as¬ 
sociation  that  gathers  each  year 
in  a  different  city  to  look  at  the 
state  of  the  nation,  its  news¬ 
papers,  and  the  wire  service  that 
provides  them  much  of  their 
copy. 

Traditionally,  the  mayor  starts 
proceedings — in  this  case  Rich¬ 
ard  J.  Daley  of  Chicago — and  he 
told  the  M.E.’s  the  nation’s  press 
will  have  to  create  an  informed 
public  opinion  if  the  quality  of 
urban  life  is  to  be  improved. 

“If  we  are  to  save  our  cities — 
and  I’m  sure  that  we  will — it 
will  call  for  the  support  and 
active  participation  of  the 
nation’s  press,”  Daley  said. 

He  called  for  constructive 
championing  of  programs  to 
meet  the  problems  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  air  and  water  pollution 
ntrol,  health,  housing,  poverty, 
unemployment,  human  relations 
land  other  critical  issues. 

Newscasts  Not  Answer 

“The  kind  of  comprehension 
imanded  by  today’s  economic, 
ditical,  and  social  trends  can¬ 
not  be  satisfied  in  two-minute 
iwscasts,”  he  said. 

Free  press  and  fair  trial  were 
given  more  exposure  in  talks  by 
Hu  Blonk  of  the  Wenatchee 
(Wash.)  Daily  World,  who  is 
president  of  APME’s  Freedom 
of  Information  Committee,  and 
Jake  Ehrlich,  attorney. 

Blonk  said  it  was  not  known 
*hat  the  exact  wording  will  be 


but  no  one  should  exude  undue 
optimism  that  the  so-called 
Reardon  Report  on  free  press 
and  fair  trial,  w'hen  adopted  by 
the  House  of  Delegates  in  Chi¬ 
cago  next  February,  “will  not 
seriously  shackle  the  press  in 
coverage  of  the  police  station 
and  the  courts. 

“We  should  all  realize  that 
the  proposed  American  Bar  As¬ 
sociation  restrictions  on  lawyers, 
prosecutors,  law  enforcement 
officials  and  editors,  may  very 
well  stand.  They  would  more 
drastically  curtail  news  report¬ 
ing  in  this  land  than  an3rthing 
that’s  happened  in  its  (ABA’s) 
191-year  history.” 

Blonk  voiced  the  various  ob¬ 
jections  of  newspapers  to  the 
proposed  restrictions,  some  of 
which  already  are  in  force,  and 
added : 

“We  know  not  what  achieve¬ 
ments,  if  any,  we  can  expect  to 
result  from  the  Hawaii  confron¬ 
tation  (during  an  ABA  conven¬ 
tion)  and  Judge  Reardon  reports 
his  committee  has  not  yet  acted 
on  any  of  the  demands  made  by 
the  nine  men  who  appeared  at 
the  microphone  in  Hawaii,” 
Blonk  asserted.  “But  he  said  his 
committee  is  considering  several 
‘substantial  changes’.  His  defini¬ 
tion  of  ‘substantial’,  however, 
may  differ  from  ours.” 

Blonk  said  the  press  corps 
came  away  from  Hawaii  with¬ 
out  an  adverse  vote  by  the  two 
sections  of  the  ABA  which  news 
spokesmen  addressed — the  Judi¬ 
cial  Administration  and  Crim¬ 
inal  Law  sections. 

“They  will  act  this  fall,  prob¬ 
ably  adverse  to  our  interests, 
which  vote  will  bear  great 
weight  with  the  Reardon  group, 
I  fear.” 

When  the  official  views  of  the 
two  sections  on  the  report  have 
been  voiced,  Reardon  and  his 
associates  will  deliver  to  the 
news  media  group  the  modifica¬ 
tions  they  are  willing  to  make 
( some  modifications  already 


have  been  made)  and  then  they 
will  invite  newsmen  once  more 
to  argue  their  case,  Blonk 
pointed  out.  These  arguments 
will  be  before  the  governing 
body  of  the  ABA,  the  200-plus- 
member  House  of  Delegates. 

“We  will  continue  there  to 
resist  the  ABA,”  Blonk  in¬ 
veighed.  “In  the  drafting  proc¬ 
ess,  let  me  assure  you,  we  will 
never  agree  to  bargain  away 
the  people’s  right  to  know — 
which  bargaining  right  none  of 
us  have. 

Other  Steps  Explained 

“Should  the  Reardon  sanc¬ 
tions  be  voted,  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  State  Trial  Judges, 
already  on  record  in  favor  of  the 
report,  will  take  positive  steps 
to  see  that  the  recommendations 
of  the  Reardon  Report  are  im¬ 
plemented  in  each  state. 

“Then  approval  of  the  sanc¬ 
tions  may  be  expected  to  come 
from  the  National  Conference  of 
Appelate  Court  Judges,  which 
like  the  state  trial  judges  group 
is  under  the  wing  of  the  ABA, 
to  use  the  ABA’s  own  words.  A 
third  organization  will,  pre¬ 
sumably,  help  put  the  restric¬ 
tions  into  effect,  the  National 
Council  of  Chief  Justices.  And 
state  and  local  bar  associations 
will  do  likewise  with  those  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  report  that  can  be 
adopted  to  govern  their  members 
through  canons.” 

Blonk  said  that  citizens  “in 
your  community  belong  to  these 
groups,  and  some  of  the  House 
of  Delegates.  They’ll  be  called 
upon  to  approve  or  reject  these 
proposals  that  come  from  on 
high  in  Chicago.  Need  more  be 
said?” 

Blonk  advised  that  in  the 
meantime  restraint  be  offered 
in  the  immediate  pre-trial  stage 
for  complete  openness  of  the 
arrest  state  and  continuing  the 
dialogue  between  bench,  bar  and 
press  at  the  national  level  and 
in  the  states. 

“But  never  let  us  lose  sight,” 
he  insisted,  “of  the  fact  that  in 
the  face  of  the  staggering  in¬ 
crease  in  crime  full  news  ex¬ 
posure  is  necessary  if  the  streets 
are  ever  to  be  safe  once  more. 

“Only  if  we  whip  up  local 
opposition  ...  to  the  far-reach¬ 


ing  encroachments  on  what 
.Americans  may  know  can  we 
hope  to  chop  off  the  tentacles 
that  would  choke  us  into  sub¬ 
mitting  to  secrecy.” 

Blonk  called  this  the  challenge 
of  the  press  for  1968  and  he 
said: 

“Let’s  not  lose  by  forfeit.” 

Warning  From  Lawyer 

Ehrlich  warned  the  editors 
that  forces  that  during  the  past 
few  years  have  passed  resolu¬ 
tions  calling  for  a  national  con¬ 
stitutional  convention  in  32  state 
legislatures  will  attempt  to  stam¬ 
pede  Congress  into  summoning 
the  first  constitutional  conven¬ 
tion  since  the  nation  was 
founded.  Only  two  more  legisla¬ 
ture  resolutions  are  needed  be¬ 
fore  the  proponents  can  claim 
34  states — the  necessary  two- 
thirds. 

“If  it  succeeds,”  Ehrlich  said, 
“there  could  be  all  manner  of 
drastic  changes  in  our  govern¬ 
ment.  It  could  destroy  the  bill  of 
rights  itself,  and,  gentlemen,  you 
must  fight  this  effort.” 

He  accused  the  ABA  of  now 
relying  on  the  Sheppard  ruling 
“as  an  enlarged  lever  with  which 
to  destroy  a  free  press”  and 
warned  the  editors  to  be  on 
guard  against  willful  and  ques¬ 
tionable  hearsay  and  not  pub¬ 
lish  that  which  is  untrue  or 
malicious. 

In  the  latter  admonition, 
Ehrlich  pointed  to  printed  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  Sheppard  trial, 
much  of  which  was  never  heard 
from  the  witness  stand. 

“The  responsible  press,”  he 
said,  “should  have  run  from  this 
mayhem  of  fair  play  and 
decency.” 

Makes  Recommendations 

Advising  newspapermen  not 
to  accept  the  recommendations 
of  the  ABA  or  its  committees, 
Ehrlich  made  the  following 
recommendations : 

1)  The  wording  of  the  com¬ 
plaint  or  indictment  may  be  pub¬ 
lished  at  any  time. 

2)  Evidence  which  is  admis¬ 
sible  at  the  trial  may  be  pub¬ 
lished  at  any  time. 

3)  Do  not  publish  news  about 
a  case  until  verification  as  to  the 
truth. 

4)  Be  prepared  to  rebut 
charges  of  malice  or  prejudice 
either  for  or  against  the  judicial 
process. 

5)  Beware  of  information  by 
the  holier-than-thou  citizen  who 
is  for  strict  law  enforcement. 

(Continued  on  page  54) 
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Union  Locals  Scored  For  Failing 
Their  Contract  Responsibilities 


Chicago 

Growing  lack  of  responsibili¬ 
ty  on  the  part  of  some  local 
unions  in  the  administration  of 
contracts  is  of  great  concem 
to  publishers  and  to  Miles  P. 
Patrone,  chairman  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  Labor  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee. 

While  demanding  and  getting 
recognition  and  privileges  at 
the  bargaining  table,  the  locals 
appear  to  be  unwilling  or  un¬ 
able  to  exercise  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  and  the  self-discipline  re¬ 
quired  that  is  commensurate 
with  the  kind  of  authority  they 
demand  and  do  have,  Patrone 
told  the  Inland  Daily  Press  As¬ 
sociation  at  its  recent  meeting. 

“Work  stoppages  under  the 
guise  of  chapel  meetings  permit 
the  unions  to  exploit  to  the  full¬ 
est  the  fact  that  a  day  of  pub¬ 
lication  lost  is  a  day  of  revenue 
that  can  never  be  regained,”  he 
said. 

Patrone  labeled  this  absolute¬ 
ly  wrong  and  an  infliction  of  al¬ 
most  irreparable  harm  in  long- 
range  relationships  between  em¬ 
ployer  and  employe. 

“If  their  cause  is  so  right,”  he 
asked,  “if  their  position  is  so 
sound,  then  why  not  follow  the 
peaceful  grievance  procedures 
of  a  contract  to  settle  a  dis¬ 
pute  that  arises  during  the 
course  of  a  contract.  A  third  im¬ 
partial  party  could  not  but  find 
their  position  so  unas.sailable 
that  he  would  automatically  rule 
in  their  favor. 

Pressure  Tactics  Vi  rung 

“Pressure  tactics  are  wrong. 
In  negotiating  the  contract 
there  is  give  and  take  on  both 
sides.  The  contract  is  agreetl  to. 
Generally,  the  publisher  gets  one 
thing  out  of  negotiations — the 
promise  of  a  union  for  indus¬ 
trial  peace  during  the  contract 
term.  This  is  the  result  of  ne¬ 
gotiations. 

“A  union  cannot  and  should 
not  during  the  course  of  that 
contract  select  which  portions 
of  it  they  wash  to  abide  by  and 
ignore  the  others.  A  contract 
is  an  entity,  the  components  of 
w’hich  are  not  to  be  sorted  over, 
obeying  a  clause  to  their  liking 
and  rejecting  that  which  is  not.” 

Also,  Patrone  continued,  there 
is  a  form  of  coalition  bargaining 
in  local  situations  where  a  dozen 
unions  “peer  over  the  shoulders” 
of  a  negotiating  union  waiting 
for  it  to  make  its  settlement 
and  then  stepping  in  with  “me 
too,  only  more.” 


Patrone  .said  he  was  afraid 
that  either  management  and 
unions  must  learn  to  operate 
labor  affairs  with  self-discipline 
or  “someone  is  going  to  impose 
the  needed  discipline  on  us.” 

He  pointed  to  a  Gallup  Poll 
showing  that  68  per  cent  of  the 
jiublic  supported  the  idea  that 
no  strike  be  peimitted  to  last 
for  more  than  21  days.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  if  labor  and 
management  had  not  reached 
agreement,  a  court-appointed 
committee  could  dictate  terms 
to  both  sides. 

Uneasy  Future 

“What  an  outlook  to  contem¬ 
plate,”  Patrone  said.  “This 
would  place  our  future  in  the 
hands  of  people  who  do  not 
understand  the  quirks  and  foi¬ 
bles  of  our  business,  its  aims, 
its  ideas,  and  its  goals,  and  who 
surely  would  not  understand  or 
appreciate  the  long-held  juris¬ 
dictional  philosophies  of  your 
union  and  others  with  a  stake 
in  this  business.” 

Patrone,  admitting  that  it  is 
dangerous  for  a  labor  relations 
man  to  predict  the  future,  said 
he  thought  that  without  ques¬ 
tion,  unless  the  economy  levels 
off,  publishers  are  going  to  be 
faced  with  higher  and  higher 
wage  demands. 

“It  is  to  be  hoped  you  will 
be  offered  some  relief  in  the 
removal  of  some  restrictive 
practices,”  he  said. 

Patrone  forecast  more  and 
more  jurisdictional  strikes  with 
the  advent  of  future  technology, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  offset 
which  is  becoming  increasingly 
popular  among  smaller  newspa¬ 
pers. 

He  pointed  to  the  experiences 
thus  far  in  1967,  with  20  work 
stoppages  affecting  21  newspa¬ 
pers,  stoppages  that  ranged  from 
prolonged  strikes  resulting  from 
contract  negotiations  to  extend¬ 
ed  chapel  meetings  which  in¬ 
terfered  with  publication  of  a 
newspaper. 

He  said  it  seemed  to  him  we, 
publishers,  are  caught  in  a 
three-way  squeeze. 

Uiiwarraiiled  Fears 

First,  it  is  unwarranted  un¬ 
ion  fear  of  the  impact  of  new 
technology  on  jobs  in  the  new’s- 
paper  business. 

“I  say  unwarranted,”  he  de¬ 
clared,  “because  our  experience 
with  the  introduction  of  new 
processes  has  not  borne  out  the 
fear  of  the  wholesale  loss  of 
jobs.  This  contrived  fear,  of 
cour.se,  leads  to  union  demands 


for  protective  language  that 
often  imposes  excessive  restric¬ 
tions  on  management. 

“Second  is  the  fear  that  tech¬ 
nological  changes  will  dissipate 
or  erase  historical  jurisdictional 
lines.  This  is  particularly  true 
with  the  conversion  to  cold  type 
and  offset. 

“Because  of  this,  international 
unions  are  rushing  in  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  throw  a  net  over  any 
process,  present  or  future, 
which  may  have  the  remotest 
resemblance  to  the  process  and 
functions  historically  performed. 

“This,  of  course,  has  led  and 
will  lead  to  jurisdictional  dis¬ 
putes  between  different  unions 
v%’ith  the  publisher,  as  usual,  the 
man  in  the  middle. 

“The  third  reason  is  the  ex¬ 
cessive  w'age  demands  that  have 
been  stimulated  by  inflationary 
policies  of  the  national  adminis¬ 
tration. 

“These  policies,  at  least  in 
the  minds  of  union  members, 
have  wiped  away  the  real  gains 
they  may  have  made  in  the  past 
and,  thus,  it  is  causing  them  to 
anticipate  that  any  gains  made 
in  current  negotiations  similar¬ 
ly  will  be  endangered  through 
the  future  thievery  of  inflation. 

.Sclllements  .4 re  ‘Ricir 

“Consequently,  settlements  ar¬ 
rived  at  are  very,  very  rich.” 

“Obviously,  the  impact  of  this 
type  of  settlement,  in  itself  a 


product  of  settlements  in  other 
industries,  is  going  to  trickle 
down  into  the  smaller  cities.” 

Patrone  told  the  Inland  group 
there  is  evidence  of  much  more 
militancy  on  the  part  of  local 
unions  with  too  many  instances 
of  a  local  union  rejecting  a 
tentative  agreement  arrivetl  at 
with  an  inteniational  man  pres¬ 
ent. 

When  riots  occur,  public  safe¬ 
ty  demands  that  newspapers  tell 
the  full  story,  Joseph  W.  Sho- 
quist,  managing  editor  of  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  told 
the  publishers. 

If  a  vacuum  is  left  it  is  simply 
inviting  the  rumor  mill  to  move 
in,  he  said,  adding  that  the  poli¬ 
cy  of  the  Journal  and  the 
Sentinel  on  racial  trouble  has 
been  to  report  it  fully  and  com¬ 
pletely,  but  to  do  it  with  a 
sense  of  balance  and  perspec¬ 
tive.  He  said  Mihvaukee  editors 
lesisted  pressure  to  suppress 
coverage  of  civil  rights  activi¬ 
ties. 

Milwaukee  had  a  riot  in  late 
July  and  early  August  that  was 
quelled  principally  through  the 
enforcement  of  a  curfew. 

Coverage  Ditfieult 

Martin  S.  Hayden,  editor  of 
the  Detroit  News,  in  tandem 
with  Mr.  Shoquist  in  the  race 
riot  discussion,  said  the  only 
thing  newspapers  can  do  is  a 
“cold,  dispassionate  job  of  re¬ 
porting.”  He  described  coverage 
of  a  riot  as  extremely  difficult 
liecause  there  are  no  police  re¬ 
ports,  prisoners  are  scattered, 
court  procedures  break  down, 
.some  police  messages  are  totally 
(Continued  on  jtage  30) 


INLAND  GROUP — The  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  invited  more 
than  30  students  to  its  Chicago  meeting  last  week  to  meet  editors 
and  publishers  and  to  sit  in  on  discussions.  Pictured  here  after 
having  viewed  a  display  of  prize  winning  pictures,  are  from  left: 
Robert  J.  Burow,  general  manager  Danville  Commercial-News,  new 
president  of  Inland;  Fred  Breukelman,  Brookings,  South  Dakota, 
journalism  student  at  South  Dakota  State  University;  Peter  Mac¬ 
Donald,  general  manager,  Harris  Newspapers,  Hutchinson,  Kans., 
and  Gordon  Young,  Iowa  City,  la.,  j-student  at  University  of  Iowa. 
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City  List  Produces 
‘Credibility  Cleft’ 

By  Luther  Huston 


Not  a  “credibility  gap,”  ex¬ 
actly,  but  what  might  be  called 
a  “credibility  cleft”  has  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  wake  of  stories 
published  by  two  well-known 
American  newspapers.  An  ele¬ 
ment  of  news  management  also 
is  discernible  and  some  wonder¬ 
ment  has  arisen  as  to  just  how 
much  help  the  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  law  is  to  Washington 
reporters  hot  on  the  scent  of  a 
story. 

The  newspapers  involved  are 
the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  and 
the  Boston  Globe.  The  govern¬ 
ment  agency  is  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop¬ 
ment.  The  government  project 
involved  is  the  Model  Cities  pro¬ 
gram. 

On  Oct.  17,  the  Post  Dispatch 
printed  a  story  by  James  C. 
Millstone,  a  staff  member  of  its 
Washington  Bureau,  which  said 
that  a  “top  secret  list”  of  cities 
scheduled  to  receive  the  first 
planning  grants  under  the  Model 
Cities  program  was  being  circu¬ 
lated  among  federal  agencies  in¬ 
volved  in  the  program.  The  story 
named  77  cities  that  were  on  the 
list.  It  said  the  list  was  subject 
to  change,  “but  is  considered 
nearly  complete”,  with  one  or 
two  yet  to  be  added  or  deleted. 

The  Boston  Globe  printed  a 
story  (Oct.  19)  from  Richard 
H.  Stewart,  of  its  Washington 
Bureau,  which  asserted  that 
the  Post  Dispatch’s  list  was 
“phony”.  The  Globe  story  said 
that  several  lists  “purporting  to 
contain  the  names  of  cities  that 
have  been  selected  to  participate 
in  the  Model  Cities  program,” 
had  been  distributed  “several 
months”  ago  by  the  administra¬ 
tion  to  at  least  five  government 
agencies. 

Source  Discovered 

But,  said  the  Globe,  the  lists 
were  put  out  “in  an  effort  to 
find  out  who  has  been  leaking 
infonnation  on  the  Model  Cities 
program.”  “And  the  plan  ap¬ 
parently  worked.  According  to 
informed  sources  here,  the  list 
of  the  77  cities  in  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  gave  the  sleuths  the  evi¬ 
dence  they  needed  to  know.  Be¬ 
cause  they  knew  where  the  vari¬ 
ous  lists  had  gone  and  because 
names  of  some  cities  differed 
on  each  list  the  source  of  the 
leak  has  now  become  apparent. 
But  no  one  is  saying  who  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  leaks  or  who 


originated  the  plan  to  trap  the 
source  of  the  leaks.” 

The  same  day  the  Globe  story 
appeared,  H.U.D.  issued  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement: 

“H.U.D.  denies  in  its  entirety 
the  story  on  model  cities  appear¬ 
ing  in  today’s  Boston  Globe.  No 
lists  of  cities  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  purpose  of  trap¬ 
ping  so-called  information  leaks. 
There  is  not  now  and  has  never 
been  a  list  of  those  cities  which 
will  receive  model  cities  plan¬ 
ning  grants.” 

OfTicials  Quoted 

The  Associated  Press  carried 
H.U.D.’s  denial  and  quoted 
James  P.  Alexander,  Director  of 
the  Center  of  Community  Plan¬ 
ning,  Department  of  Welfare, 
and  Lee  Lendt,  Chief  of  Inter¬ 
agency  Affairs  for  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  as  saying 
that  they  saw  no  phony  lists  and 
none  which  purported  to  be  final 
choices. 

Both  Millstone  and  Stewart 
maintain  that  they  obtained  their 
stories  from  sources  in  which 
they  have  fullest  confidence. 
Washington  reporters  always  do 
and  there  are  no  instances  of 
record  where  any  responsible  re¬ 
porter  has  written  a  story  he 
did  not  get  from  some  source 


The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  has  de¬ 
clined  to  sponsor  or  to  take  part 
in  what  it  describes  as  a  “crash 
meeting  on  state  taxation  of  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

Stanford  Smith,  general  man¬ 
ager,  in  a  memorandum  to  the 
ANPA  Committee  on  Taxation 
and  the  Federal  Laws  Commit¬ 
tee,  said  “we  have  many  reasons 
for  thinking  such  a  meeting  is 
a  bad  idea.” 

Smith  said  the  ANPA  had 
been  approached  by  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters  to 
take  part  in  the  meeting  which 
is  being  planned  to  take  place 
in  New  Orleans  on  December  8. 
“The  background  is  a  fear  on 
the  part  of  some  people  that 
many  state  legislatures  will 
again  be  considering  the  idea  of 
imposing  a  tax  on  advertising,” 
he  explained. 

In  his  memorandum.  Smith 
commented :  “We  have  many  rea¬ 
sons  for  thinking  such  a  meet¬ 
ing  is  a  bad  idea,  foremost  of 
which  is  a  belief  that  such  a 


although  thousands  of  stories 
have  been  written  that  did  not 
disclose  the  source. 

So  the  familiar  situation  has 
arisen  in  which  it  is  a  question 
of  who  is  telling  the  truth — the 
government  agency  or  the  news¬ 
men.  It  is  understandable  that 
the  administration  is  not  anxious 
to  have  any  details  of  its  model 
cities  program  made  public  until 
it  gets  the  appropriation  for  it 
through  Congress.  Senate  and 
House  conferees  have  agreed 
upon  $312  million  for  the  Model 
Cities  Program  and  this  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  clear  the  way  for  early 
passage  of  the  appi'opriations 
bill. 

• 

Two  Provisions  Opposed 

Washington 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  has  en¬ 
dorsed  most  of  the  provisions  of 
the  House-passed  Bill  to  in¬ 
crease  postal  rates. 

In  testimony  for  the  asso¬ 
ciation  before  the  Senate  Post 
Office  Committee,  Harold  W. 
Andersen,  president  of  the 
Omaha  World  Herald,  said  he 
believes  the  bill  proposes  rea¬ 
sonable  increases  across  the 
board. 

Andersen  opposed,  however, 
two  provisions  written  into  the 
original  bill  by  the  House.  One 
would  charge  first,  third  or 
fourth-class  mail  rates  for  ad¬ 
vertising  supplements  in  daily 
newspapers.  The  other  would 
provide  for  a  surcharge  of  three- 
tenths  of  a  cent  on  top  of  sec¬ 
ond  class  rate  for  each  copy 
mailed  in  excess  of  500,000. 


meeting  will  have  the  reverse  ef¬ 
fect  from  that  intended.  It  is 
inevitable  that  it  would  be  gen¬ 
erally  reported  and  regarded  as 
a  nationwide  meeting  of  lobby¬ 
ists  to  devise  methods  of  avoid¬ 
ing  a  particular  form  of  taxa¬ 
tion.  It  might  even  suggest  the 
idea  to  some  states  where  it  had 
not  yet  been  proposed.  All  of  this 
would  be  obviously  harmful.” 

Material  on  File 

ANPA  also  “seriously  doubt¬ 
ed”  the  need  of  any  such  con¬ 
ference  “to  exchange  informa¬ 
tion  about  proposals  to  tax  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  legitimate  argu¬ 
ments  against  such  a  tax,  and 
methods  which  have  been  used 
successfully  in  opposing  such 
taxes.”  The  ANPA  had  such 
material  on  file,  and  it  had  been 
used  on  many  occasions. 

The  New  Orleans  conference 
is  reported  to  be  a  joint  project 
of  the  NAB,  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Association,  and  the 
American  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion. 


ANPA  Declines  Part  in  Tax  Meeting 
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N.Y.  Times, 
Guild,  Reach 
Agreement 

The  New  York  Times  and  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York 
have  reached  agreement,  subject 
to  ratification  by  a  union  mem¬ 
bership  vote,  of  a  new  three-year 
contract. 

Announcement  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  was  made  on  Monday  ( Oct. 
23)  by  mediator  Theodore  W. 
Kheel,  who  said  that  the  finan¬ 
cial  provisions  were  “consistent 
with  those  that  have  been  nego¬ 
tiated  by  the  Times  and  other 
publishers  and  unions  in  the 
current  round  of  contract  nego¬ 
tiations  in  the  New  York  news¬ 
paper  industry.” 

Detailed  provisions  of  the  new 
contract,  it  was  stated,  would 
not  be  disclosed  until  after  the 
ratification  meeting  of  Guild 
members.  Such  a  meeting  is  not 
likely  to  take  place  for  several 
weeks,  a  guild  official  told  E&P. 

Other  agreements  reached  this 
year  have  provided  for  an  8  per¬ 
cent  wage  increase  the  first  year, 
6  percent  the  second,  and  6  per¬ 
cent  more  the  third. 

Present  guild  top  minimums 
range  from  $74.50  a  week  for 
office  boys  to  $200  a  week  for 
reporters  and  advertising  sales¬ 
men,  among  others.  The  top 
minimum  for  the  highest  paid 
group — columnists,  editors,  man¬ 
agers  and  supervisors — is  $215. 

Three  unions  remain  to  reach 
agreement  with  the  three  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers — the  Times, 
New  York  News  and  Long 
Island  Press — of  the  Publishers 
Association  of  New  York  City. 
Negotiations  are  continuing 
with  the  photoengravers,  electri¬ 
cians  and  machinists.  No  major 
problems  have  been  reported. 

Widow  Sells  Interest 
In  Portsmouth  Herald 

Margaret  M.  Hartford,  widow 
of  the  late  J.  D.  Hartford,  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  Portsmouth 
(N.  H.)  Herald  until  his  death 
in  1963,  has  sold  her  interest  in 
the  Herald  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
to  the  corporation.  Mrs.  Hart¬ 
ford  had  been  associated  with 
the  Herald  (a  six-day  PM 
paper)  for  24  years. 

William  E.  Colwell,  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  who  has  been  with 
the  paper  for  27  years,  was 
elected  to  succeed  Mrs.  Hartford 
as  president.  New  vicepresident 
is  advertising  director,  J.  R. 
Morrissey.  Managing  editor, 
Raymond  A.  Brighton,  was 
elected  secretary. 
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Lynda  Bird  Explains 
A  Comedy  of  Errors 

By  Malvina  Stephenson 


"Ah  don't  see  why  we  cain't  talk  over  our  differences  just  like 
Lynda,  Luci,  Lady  Bird  and  I  used  to  ,  .  was  the  caption  Paul 
Conrad  (Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate)  put  to  this  cartoon  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 


Washington 

Here  we  go  again,  where  we 
left  off  in  August  of  1966.  An¬ 
other  marriage  in  the  LBJ  fam¬ 
ily,  but  the  first  White  House 
wedding  for  a  Presidential 
daughter  in  60  years.  The  time, 
4  p.m.,  Saturday,  December  9th. 

Women  reporters  already  are 
pounding  their  typewriters  in 
that  direction,  but  some  unex¬ 
pected  competition  is  coming 
from  the  bride-to-be,  a  First 
family  newsmaker  tied  in  with 
a  national  magazine.  If  we  want 
to  learn  all,  we  can  read  Mc¬ 
Call’s  1 

The  official  authorized  version 
of  Lynda  Bird’s  surprise  en¬ 
gagement — a  McCall’s  exclusive 
— hit  the  newsstands  on  Oct.  23. 
Personal  interviews  with  Miss 
Johnson  and  her  fiance,  Capt. 
Charles  (Chuck)  Robb,  produced 
extensive  quotes. 

This  true-confessions  article 
which  somehow  ignores  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  an  actor  named  George 
Hamilton  is  presented  in  the 
third  person,  with  no  by-line. 
Lynda  Bird  would  identify  the 
mystery  author  only  as  a  Mc¬ 
Call’s  staffer,  “somebody  I  could 
trust  very  much.” 

Coveted  Position 

On  the  same  day,  at  10  a.m., 
the  rest  of  the  news  media  was 
permitted  to  report  on  what  they 
had  been  able  to  extract  from 
the  President’s  daughter  in  two 
previous  press  conferences,  on 
October  third  and  17th.  This 
embargo  imposed  by  the  White 
House  apparently  was  timed  to 
accomodate  the  slick-chick  maga¬ 
zine  where  Lynda  has  a  coveted 
staff  position. 

The  cooperative  schedule  was 
partially  disrupted  by  a  pre¬ 
mature  story  which  revealed  the 
forthcoming  article  in  McCall’s. 
It  was  written  by  reporter  Marie 
Smith  for  the  Washington  Post 
on  the  morning  of  October  10th. 

Only  then  did  astonished  re¬ 
porters  comprehend  the  true 
situation  and  understand  the  ap¬ 
parent  reluctance  of  Miss  John¬ 
son  to  discuss  certain  questions 
at  her  first  press  conference. 
They  now  suspected  she  was  pro¬ 
tecting  McCall’s  and  their  “ex¬ 
clusive.”  This  started  the  up¬ 
roar. 

McCall’s  strongly  objected  to 
“a  broken  release  date,”  but  a 
more  orderly  procedure  might 
have  deprived  Art  Buchwald’s 
far-flung  public  of  one  of  his 
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most  hilarious  columns.  Lynda 
Bird  later  attributed  his  in¬ 
spiration  to  a  “misunderstand¬ 
ing,”  from  the  Post  story. 

Tale  of  Three  Bears 

With  visions  of  the  tall,  23- 
year-old  bride-to-be  “crawling” 
across  the  floor  and  “climbing” 
into  her  parents’  bed  in  the  wee 
hours  to  announce  her  engage¬ 
ment,  Buchwald  launched  forth 
into  a  new  parody  of  that  en¬ 
during  classic,  “The  Three 
Bears,”  tailored  to  the  LBJ’s. 

The  leading  characters  were 
billed  as  Papa  Bear,  the  Lady 
Bear,  and  Lynda  Bear.  Swinging 
in  all  directions,  Buchwald 
clowned  through  the  familiar 
plot  about  all  the  bears  getting 
into  each  other’s  beds. 

In  hamlets  and  cities  across 
the  land,  Buchwald  fans  were 
regaling  each  other  with  choice 
excerpts.  The  kicker  comes  with 
the  climax.  When  Lady  Bear 
inquries  who  will  tell  all  the 
other  bears,  Lynda  Bear  re¬ 
sponds,  “I  have  to.  I’m  writing  a 
piece  on  the  hibernating  of  bears 
for  McCall’s  Magazine.” 

In  one  of  the  rare  coincidences 
in  this  carefully  staged  promo¬ 
tion,  the  Buchwald  column  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  very  morning  of 
Lynda’s  second  press  conference. 
She  set  about  early  to  enlighten 
Mr.  Buchwald  as  to  her  exact 
movements. 

“I  did  not  crawl  into  my 
parents’  room,”  she  informed  a 
waiting  world.  “Although  I  do 
hold  my  parents  in  great  awe,  it 
is  not  quite  that  g^reat  an  awe.” 

Then  in  a  standing  perform¬ 
ance,  Lynda  demonstrated  to  re¬ 
porters  how  she  edged  along  in 
the  narrow  space  between  the 
wall  and  the  high  bed  before 
making  her  happy  landing. 

“The  crawling  part  took  place 
when  I  was  very  young,”  she 
explained.  “I  was  scooting  up 
there.  I  was  not  on  the  ground. 
There  is  the  confusion.” 

The  comedy  of  errors  started 
at  a  luncheon  of  the  Woman’s 
National  Democratic  club  in  a 
cavernous  ballroom.  At  least 
three  reporters  sat  at  the  press 
table.  Besides  Miss  Smith,  there 
were  Ruth  Dean  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star  and  Gloria  Ohliger 
of  the  Washington  Daily  News, 
both  p.m.  papers. 

It  was  here  that  the  rough 
and  very  advance  copy  of  the 
November  issue  of  McCall’s  first 
came  to  light.  The  Democratic 


ladies  were  plugging  the  cover 
girl  who  was  expected  to  star  at 
a  club  benefit.  They  completely 
overlooked  the  more  compelling 
nature  of  the  Lynda  Bird  story. 

Memory  Test 

Once  the  magazine  was  in 
their  hands,  the  trio  of  reporters 
quietly  devoured  the  rare  exclu¬ 
sive,  but  their  preoccupation  ap¬ 
parently  went  unnoticed  in  the 
big  hall  and  the  hub-bub.  At  the 
time,  Marie  Smith  did  not  real¬ 
ize  she  was  taking  a  memory 
test. 

But,  back  at  her  office,  she  got 
another  surprise.  The  November 
issue  turned  out  to  be  very  much 
unavailable  to  the  press.  The 
Post  editors  decided  to  break  the 
story  anyway,  and  Marie  wrote 
it  from  her  recollections. 

Marie,  a  friendly  biographer 
of  the  First  Lady,  concluded, 
“Lynda  apparently  is  giving  the 
story  of  her  romance  and  en¬ 
gagement  exclusively  to  Mc¬ 
Call’s,  the  magazine  for  which 
she  has  worked  since  the  fall  of 
1966. 

“At  the  first  in  a  series  of 
three  press  conferences  held  last 
week  for  representatives  of  out- 
of-town  papers,  she  declined  to 
give  details  of  her  romance  and 
engagement  for  publication  .  .  . 
All  three  conferences  are  re¬ 
ported  to  have  a  release  date  of 
Oct.  26,  after  McCall’s  magazine 
is  on  the  newsstands.” 

Later,  the  release  date  was 
changed  to  the  24th,  for  un¬ 
known  reasons,  and  then  Mc¬ 
Call’s  itself  got  caught  in  the 
shifting  sands.  Newsweek  sud¬ 


denly  prevailed  on  the  White 
House  to  advance  the  release  for 
the  press  conferences  to  October 
23rd,  to  catch  its  weekly  dead¬ 
line,  and  this  time,  McCall’s  got 
the  message. 

Shortly  before  the  release 
date,  I  obtained  an  advance  copy 
of  the  magazine  and  carefully 
studied  the  full-length  article. 
It  turns  out  to  be  as  sugar- 
coated  as  a  candy  heart.  It 
blithely  skips  many  of  the  an¬ 
swers  an  inquiring  reporter 
would  seek.  It  does  draw  the 
broad  outline  of  a  June-to- 
August  romance  which  suddenly 
turned  serious. 

Reading  between  the  lines,  you 
can  see  that  the  relationship  did 
not  really  warm  up  until  after 
Lynda  saw  George  Hamilton  in 
London  in  late  July.  When  she 
returned  to  Washington,  dates 
with  Chuck  began  to  occur 
almost  every  night.  The  indi¬ 
cated  start  of  the  engagement  is 
early  August.  But,  through  all 
this  narrative,  Hamilton  is  never 
so  much  as  mentioned. 

At  the  press  conferences, 
women  reporters  did  show  sharp 
curiosity.  At  the  second  session, 
this  was  edged  with  irritation 
over  the  reported  magazine 
article. 

Q :  Can  you  tell  us  the  day  he 
popped  the  question?  Lynda:  No. 
I  have  not  told  anyone.  That  is 
going  to  be  our  secret. 

Q:  We  won’t  read  it  in  Mc¬ 
Calls?  Lynda:  No,  you  won’t 
read  it  in  McCall’s. 

The  world  of  professional 
writers  has  been  both  envious 
{Continued  on  page  51) 
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SNPA  Is  Studying 


Pension  Pool  Plan 


By  Jerome  H.  Walker 


Colorado  Springs 
The  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  will  open 
,  up  two  new  areas  of  activity 
j  during  the  new  administration 
I  led  by  Robert  M,  Hederman  Jr., 
of  Jackson,  Miss. 

!  At  the  outset  of  his  term  as 
president  of  the  association  that 
embraces  newspapers  in  14 
states,  Hederman  has  been 
authorized  by  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  to  appoint  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  to  look  into  the  feasibility 
of  establishing  a  multi-employer 
pension  program. 

The  basic  aim  of  this  project 
!  would  be  to  minimize  the  de- 
I  mands  of  the  International 
j  Typographical  Union  and  other 
unions  for  publisher  participa¬ 
tion  in  union-oriented  pension 
programs. 

In  an  initial  survey,  212 
SNPA  publishers  were  contacted 
and  more  than  half  expressed 
an  interest  in  setting  up  a  pen¬ 
sion  pool.  Only  a  few  publishers, 
mostly  from  large  newspapers 
that  have  programs,  were  nega¬ 
tive  on  the  idea. 

Another  new  order  of  business 
for  SNPA  will  be  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  one  or  more  projects  for 
the  newly  created  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  Foundation.  Hederman 
heads  the  board  of  trustees 
which  will  meet  in  the  near 
future  to  examine  several  pro¬ 
posals  for  sponsorship  of  proj¬ 
ects  primarily  in  the  field  of 
journalism  education. 

The  foundation  may  also  be 
asked  to  give  some  support  to 
the  Southern  Education  Report¬ 
ing  Service,  which  Reed  Sarratt 
conducts  from  Atlanta.  A  Ford 
Foundation  grant  given  for  this 
enterprise  three  years  ago  is 
expiring.  The  next  grant,  Sar¬ 
ratt  said,  may  require  a  match¬ 
ing  fund.  SERS  compiles  and 
distributes  a  wealth  of  material 
relating  to  the  South  and  its 
culture  and  industry. 

When  Hederman  received  the 
presidential  gavel  from  Bert 
Struby  of  Macon,  he  remarked 
that  he  is  the  first  Mississippian 
to  be  accorded  this  high  honor. 
His  family,  he  observed,  has 
been  intimately  involved  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi  journalism  since  1872 
and  its  interests  now  include  the 
Jackson  Clarion-Ledger  and 
Jackson  Daily  News  and  the 
Hattiesburg  American. 

As  58th  president  of  SNPA, 
Hederman  will  enjoy  an  ex¬ 
tended  term  of  office — 13  months 


— since  Struby  s  term  was 
shortened  by  moving  up  the  date 
of  the  annual  convention  from 
November  to  October.  Next 
year’s  convention  returns  to 
Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  in  November. 

In  a  jovial  spirit,  Hederman 
handed  a  service  plaque  to 
Struby  with  the  remark  that  he 
was  pleased  to  honor  “a  re¬ 
formed  union  man.”  He  obsei-ved, 
in  this  reference,  that  Struby 
had  been  a  member  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  during  his  early 
career  as  a  reporter.  Struby  is 
general  manager  of  the  Macon 
(Ga.)  Telegraph  &  News. 

‘Beat  the  Devil’ 

With  the  demise  of  oldtime 
newspaper  competition,  Heder¬ 
man  said,  it  behooves  publishers 
“to  beat  the  devil  out  of  our¬ 
selves.”  On  this  keynote  he  as¬ 
sumed  the  leadership  of  SNPA. 
He  appealed  for  support  of  the 
members  with  a  declaration  that 
he  will  take  up  a  challenge  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  dueler’s  code  for 
choice  of  weapons:  “I  shall 
choose  the  editorial  page,  with 
loaded  typewriters,  and  10  point 
Bodoni.” 

Hederman  dealt  mainly  with 
the  subject  of  responsible  jour¬ 
nalism  after  noting  that  the 
Jackson  newspapers  have 
achieved  the  stature  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  major  dailies  in  the 
state  and  are  among  the  leading 
journals  in  the  Southland. 

“There  was  a  day,”  Hederman 
said,  “when  we  spoke  with  many 
voices,  for  nearly  every  hamlet 
in  our  land  had  two  newspapers 
and  every  metropolitan  area  had 
a  half  dozen  or  more.  Today  our 
ranks  are  thinner.  Economic 
pressures  have  reduced  us  to  a 
land  of  unified,  one  or  two  news¬ 
paper  cities.  Such  a  situation 
places  a  charge  upon  us  to  exer¬ 
cise  responsible  journalism. 

“In  the  early  days  of  free- 
booting  competitiveness,  we  sort 
of  kept  each  other  honest;  now, 
we  must  individually  keep  our¬ 
selves  honest.  If  we  no  longer 
have  competitors  to  live  with, 
we  must  live  with  our  con¬ 
sciences,  which  is  harder  to  do. 

“I  don’t  suppose  there  is  any 
profession  known  to  man  in 
which  one  encounters  more 
threats  both  from  competitors 
and  subscribers — in  the  old  Sun¬ 
day  School  sense — to  get  the 
devil  beaten  out  of  us.  Despite 
all  this,  I  note  that  the  Devil 
seems  to  be  doing  all  right;  and 
so  do  we. 
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SDX  WELCOME — Turner  Catledge,  New  York  Times  executive 
editor,  congratulates  Jesse  H.  Walker,  Amsterdam  News  managing 
editor,  upon  his  initiation  into  the  New  York  Professional  Chapter 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  journalism  society,  at  a  meeting  at  the  Times. 
With  them  are  Thomas  A.  Johnson  (left),  Times  reporter  and  a 
new  SDX  member,  and  Joseph  Oppenheimer,  president  of  the 
_ chapter. _ 


“Today,  when  there  are  more 
newspapers  being  read  than  ever 
before,  even  though  there  are 
fewer  newspapers,  it  will  be 
more  and  more  a  job  of  self-dis¬ 
cipline,  of  beating  the  devil  out 
of  ourselves.  Nowhere  else  in  the 
world  but  in  America  does  there 
exist  a  press  free  enough  to  work 
out  its  own  salvation — or  its 
ow’n  destruction.  Sometimes  we 
have  erred,  but  most  of  the  time 
we  have  fought  the  good  fight; 
even  when  it  might  have  been 
an  unpopular  fight. 

“That  is  responsible  journal¬ 
ism!  Yes,  it  makes  enemies  for 
us,  but  perhaps  we  need  our 
enemies.  Only  the  namby-pamby 
and  the  milquetoast  have  no 
enemies.  Perhaps  we  should 
count  that  day  lost  in  which  our 
editors  don’t  make  someone  mad 
enough  to  want  to  beat  us  up — 
though  I  must  confess  I’m  happy 
that  most  of  the  time  our  antag¬ 
onists  take  it  out  in  writing.” 

• 

ABC  Elects 

Canadian 

Chairman 

Toronto 

C.  Warren  Reynolds,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Toronto  advertising 
firm  of  Ronalds-Reynolds  and 
Co.,  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tion  at  the  annual  meeting  last 
week. 

The  first  Canadian  to  head 
the  board  of  directors  of  ABC, 
he  succeeds  William  H.  Ewen, 
advertising  director  of  Borden 
Co. 

Elected  or  re-elected  to  the 
31-man  board  for  various  terms 
were: 

Advertiser  division:  for  two 
years,  Rex  M.  Budd,  Campbell 
Soup  Co.;  William  H.  Ewen, 
Borden  Co.;  Melvin  S.  Hattwick, 


Continental  Oil  Co.;  Harry  F. 
Schroeter,  National  Biscuit  Co.; 
Arthur  H.  Walsh,  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.; 
Paul  H.  Willis,  Carnation  Co.; 
for  one  year,  Frederick  W. 
Heckcel,  United  Air  Lines. 

Advertising  agency  division : 
for  two  years,  Joseph  St. 
Georges,  Young  and  Rubicam, 
Inc.;  William  E.  Steers,  Need¬ 
ham,  Harper  and  Steers  Inc.; 
William  M.  Weilbacher,  Jack 
Tinker  and  Partners,  Inc.;  Ca¬ 
nadian  advertising  agency  di¬ 
rector,  for  two  years,  Warren 
Reynolds,  Ronalds-Reynolds  and 
Co. 

Business  publication  division: 
for  two  years,  J.  Elton  Touhy, 
McGraw-Hill  Publications. 

Farm  Publication  division : 
for  two  years,  Richard  J.  Bab¬ 
cock,  Farm  Journal. 

Magazine  division:  for  two 
years,  G.  B.  McCombs,  Curtis 
Publishing  Co.;  Canadian  peri¬ 
odical  publisher  director,  for  two 
years,  C.  J.  Laurin,  Maclean- 
Hunter  Publishing  Co.  Ltd. 

Newspaper  division:  for  two 
years,  Tutt  Bradford,  Maryville- 
Alcoa,  (Tenn.)  Times;  L.  W. 
McFetridge,  Newspaper  Print¬ 
ing  Corp.,  Tulsa,  Okla.  Weekly 
newspaper  group :  for  two  years, 
George  M.  Tatham,  Listowel 
(Ont.)  Banner. 

• 

Applications  Open 
For  Scholarships 

Stanford,  Calif. 

Applications  for  graduate 
scholarships  for  the  1968-69  aca¬ 
demic  year  are  now  being  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity  Department  of  Communica¬ 
tions.  The  deadline  is  Jan.  15. 

Requests  for  information 
about  25  scholarships  worth 
from  $1920  to  $4920  should  be 
made  to  the  department.  The 
national  honors  awards  are  part 
of  a  $975,000  Ford  Foundation 
grant. 
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Southern  Railway  Runs  Ads 
In  400  Papers  on  Its  Line 


Colorado  Springs 

The  Southern  Railway  Sys¬ 
tem  is  community-minded. 

That  policy,  implemented  by 
an  advertising  program  that 
reaches  every  newspaper  in  13 
states,  accounts  for  a  steady 
growth  in  business  over  the 
past  25  years. 

D.  W.  Brosnan,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  South¬ 
ern,  came  here  recently  from 
his  headquarters  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  to  accept  a  citation 
from  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  honor¬ 
ing  the  company  for  “excellence 
and  consistency  in  newspaper 
advertising.” 

Telling  how  the  company  in¬ 
vests  in  space  in  400  daily  and 
weekly  new’spapers,  Brosnan 
said  the  Southern  Railway  Sys¬ 
tem’s  theme  is  “It  can  be  done” 
and  it  is  an  innovator.  This  idea 
has  been  supported  in  the  ad 
copy  prepared  by  Cunningham 
&  Walsh  agency. 

William  F.  Geeslin,  a  special 
representative  for  Southern 
Railway  System,  told  E&P  that 
newspapers  get  the  major  por¬ 
tion  of  the  company’s  ad  budget 


Y&R  Opens  15tli 
Foreign  Offiee 

Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.  has 
expanded  its  operations  to  Swit¬ 
zerland  with  the  purchase  of 
one  of  that  country’s  top  ten 
agencies,  Edw’ard  L.  Bond,  Jr., 
president  and  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer,  announced. 

The  new,  w’holly  owmed  sub¬ 
sidiary  results  from  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  Werbeagentur  Sand- 
meier  AG  and  will  be  knowm  as 
Young  &  Rubicam-Sandmeier 
AG.  A.  O.  Sandmeier,  founder 
of  the  Beme-based  agency,  will 
serve  as  manager  of  the  office. 

Berne  thus  becomes  the  fif¬ 
teenth  city  outside  the  United 
States  in  w'hich  Y&R  is  located. 
It  is  the  third  city,  following 
Mexico  City  and  Copenhagen,  in 
which  the  agency  has  opened  an 
office  this  year. 

• 

Handles  Corporate  Ads 

J.  William  Knapp  has  been 
appointed  head  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  corporate  advertising 
for  Aluminium  Ltd.  Inc.,  New 
York-based  subsidiary  of  Alcan 
Aluminated  Ltd. 

• 

Named  PR  Director 

C.  R.  Devine  has  been  named 
vicepresident  and  director  of 
public  relations  of  the  Reader’s 
Digest  Association. 


and  this  policy  will  be  continued 
into  the  next  year.  He  described 
it  as  “a  multi-million  dollar” 
expenditure. 

Since  1942,  Geeslin  said. 
Southern  has  spread  the  word 
in  newspapers  published  in 
communities  along  its  lines. 
The  copy  is  addressed  to  the 
business  of  fostering  faith  in 
the  South’s  future.  In  the  past 
25  years,  353  new  industrial 
plants  have  been  established  in 
the  area.  The  total  investment 
was  $730  million,  Geeslin  said. 

• 

Arnold  Resigns 
From  Ad  Bureau 
To  Join  Gannett 

Mark  R.  .Arnold,  senior  vice- 
president  and  fourth  highest 
ranking  executive  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  .ANP.A,  will  join 
the  Westchester  Rockland  Group 
of  newspapers  on  November  6. 

.Arnold  who  is  currently  in 
charge  of  the  Bureau’s  retail, 
chain  store  and  creative  depart¬ 
ments,  will  become  vicepresident 
and  advertising  director  of  the 
suburban  group.  His  appoint¬ 
ment  was  announced  by  William 
L.  Fanning,  president  of  the 
corporation,  which,  as  a  division 
of  the  Gannett  Company  Inc., 
publishes  nine  dailies  and  one 
weekly.  The  group  is  also 
affiliated  with  the  Peekukill 
Evening  Star. 

Fanning  said  the  present  three 
directors  assigned  to  national, 
retail,  and  classified  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  head  these  divisions. 

.Arnold  joined  the  newspaper 
ad  bureau  in  1952.  Before  that 
he  was  ad  director,  and  later 
editor  and  business  manager  of 
World  Trade  magazine.  Prior 
to  that  he  was  with  the  Johns¬ 
town  (Pa.)  Tribune-Democrat. 

Jack  Kauffman,  president  of 
the  bureau,  said  the  retail,  chain 
store  and  creative  department 
heads  will  now  report  directly 
to  Leo  Bogart,  executive  vice- 
president  and  general  manager. 

• 

Directs  Marketing 

Remus  A.  Harris  has  joined 
Geyer-Oswald  Inc.  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  director  of  marketing.  He 
comes  from  MacManus,  John  & 
Adams  where  he  w'as  director 
of  business  planning  and  devel¬ 
opment.  Harris  was  named  after 
the  “Uncle  Remus”  character  in 
the  “Uncle  Remus  Stories”  writ¬ 
ten  by  his  grandfather  Joel 
Chandler  Harris. 


For  the  Record 


. Jerry  Walker  Jr.^ 


“I  know  you  are  always  interested  in  a  good  newspaper  selling 
story,”  writes  A.  C.  Griffin,  advertising  director,  the  Halifax 
Herald  Ltd.  newspapers,  “and  we  happen  to  think  this  is  an  i 
excellent  one,  especially  in  the  field  of  what  you  might  call  creative 
selling.” 

Here  is  the  tale,  as  told  by  Al; 

“During  the  recent  Progressive  Conservative  convention  in 
Toronto,  held  to  elect  a  new  leader,  perhaps  the  coolest  person 
in  the  whole  arena  was  the  chap  who  eventually  won  the  nomination, 
Premier  Robert  L.  Stanfield  of  Nova  Scotia. 

“During  the  most  crucial  period  of  the  whole  evening  when  the 
final  ballots  were  to  be  counted,  Stanfield  was  sitting  very  casually 
in  his  box  seat  at  which  time  view’ed  by  thousands  of  people  on 
television,  he  peeled  a  banana  and  ate  it. 

“This  particular  incident  sparked  cartoonists  across  the  country 
to  produce  a  set  of  cartoons,  showing  Stanfield  in  situations  in¬ 
volving  a  banana.  1 

“We  got  the  idea  w’e  should  follow  this  up  with  an  ad  on  the 
sale  of  bananas.  We  actually  sold,  through  the  publicity  received,  | 
an  ad  to  a  local  grocery  chain,  and  an  ad  by  United  Fruit  Company 
(Chiquita  Brand  Banana)  in  which  we  cooperated  with  BBDO  in 
Toronto.” 

Both  the  ads,  by  the  way,  were  tied  to  the  Stanfield  idea.  For 
example,  the  Chiquita  ad  led  off  with  this  headline:  “At  Mealtime! 
At  Parties!  At  Board  Meetings!  At  Leadership  Conventions,  Too! 
Never  Under-estimate  The  Power  of  a  Chiquita  Brand  Banana” 
Body  copy  then  w'ent  on  to  say:  “Saturday,  September  9,  1967,  will 
long  be  remembei’ed  in  the  annals  of  history  as  the  day  of  the 
banana  .  .  .  the  day  the  banana  was  placed  on  a  new  pedestal.” 

It  closed  with  this  paragraph:  “Canada  .  .  .  the  only  country 
in  the  entire  world  with  banana  power  .  .  .  the  new  success  food 
that  keeps  you  ‘Bob-bin’  along.” 

Al  reports  that  more  bananas  were  sold  in  the  two  weekends 
than  the  suppliers  were  able  to  deliver.  Makes  you  wonder  what 
newspapers  in  the  States  might  have  done  with  tapioca  pudding 
when  President  Johnson  made  it  the  dessert  rage  last  Spring. 


Mobil  Oil  Corporation’s,  “We  Want  You  to  Live”  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  received  its  eighth  award  this  week.  The  latest 
honor  came  from  the  National  Safety  Council.  .  .  .  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail's  “Report  on  Business”  has  been  changed  from  a  twice 
weekly  to  a  six  day,  Tuesday  through  Saturday,  section.  .  .  .  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding  reported  first  nine  month  net  income  as  being 
$1,215,000  or  58<‘  a  share,  compared  to  $1,609,000,  or  75<  per  share 
for  the  like  period  of  1966.  Agency  said  lower  earnings  w'ere  due 
to  reduced  ad  expenditures  by  a  “number”  of  clients.  No  improve¬ 
ment  is  expected  it  said,  during  the  fourth  quarter.  .  .  . 


Literature  left  aiound  by  the  Broadcast  Promotion  Association 
(which  met  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  hotel  as  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulation  in  Toronto  last  week)  certainly  underscored 
the  importance  of  ABC’s  auditing  standards.  Tom  Tighe,  Asbury 
Park  (N.J.)  Press  said  he  examined  a  brochure  containing  informa¬ 
tion  about  a  station  in  his  market  area  and  found  it  was  claiming 
household  coverage  of  15,000  homes  not  even  built  yet.  .  .  .  Over 
750  pounds  of  shrimp  were  cracked  and  washed  down  by  5  kegs 
of  b^r  by  375  ad  executives  who  attended  the  23rd  annual  New 
Orleans-Picayune  and  States-ltem  party  held  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  .  .  . 


Drug  stores  of  all  sizes  invested  more  than  $61  million  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  last  year,  according  to  a  survey  conducted  by 
Profitunities  Magazine.  The  average  expenditure  was  $2,665.  .  .  . 
The  company  with  the  largest  decrease  in  network  tv  ad  expendi¬ 
tures  so  far  this  year  is  Pillsbury  Company  which  is  down  25.4%, 
according  to  Broadcast  Advertisers  Reports  Inc.  .  .  . 

Charles  T.  Lipscomb,  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  is  giving  a  talk  to  the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers  annual  meeting  (Oct.  30).  His  address  deals  with  ad¬ 
vertiser  relationships  with  media.  .  .  .  William  Ewen,  Borden  ad¬ 
vertising  director  and  outgoing  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation  chair¬ 
man,  recuperating  last  week  from  an  illness  which  kept  him  away 
from  the  ABC  annual  meeting,  was  back  on  the  job  this  week.  .  .  - 
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Campus  Project  Cuts 
Tough  Competition 

By  Stan  Finsness, 

('.AM,  Providrnrr  Journal  and  Bulletin 


A  unique  problem  and  a 
unique  solution. 

John  Ricketson,  CAM  of  the 
20,000  circulation  evening-Sat- 
urday  morning — and  Sunday 
Gainesville  (Fla.)  Sun  was 
studying  the  facts  earlier  this 
year.  Facts  that  told  him  he 
was  operating  in  a  community 
of  21,000  households,  plus  an  ex¬ 
tra  marketplace  during  the 
school  year  of  18,000  University 
of  Florida  students  with  their 
own  free  distribution  college 
newspaper. 

How  to  reach  this  market  ? 
How  to  cut  through  the  compe¬ 
tition  of  the  college  paper? 
How,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  get 
this  mass  market  of  non-users 
into  the  habit  of  using  Sun 
Classified  ? 

The  idea  came  out  last  .April 
in  the  form  of  “Camjius  Classi¬ 
fied” — ten-word  want  ads  for 
ten  days  for  one  dollar — cash 
with  order.  The  project  was 
launched  with  full-page  an¬ 
nouncements  offering  ^1.00  ads 
to  any  student,  from  kindergar¬ 
ten  to  a  Ph.  D.  candidate. 

Before  the  end  of  May,  over 
oOO  student  ads  had  already  ap- 
peare<l,  either  brought  into  the 
newspaper  office  or  mailed  in 
written  on  a  coupon  that  ap¬ 
pears  daily  in  the  Classified  sec¬ 
tion.  Inexpensive  order  pads 
were  printed  to  facilitate  easy 
handling.  The  ads  run  properly 
classified  in  the  section  along 
with  all  of  the  regular  Classi¬ 
fied. 

Thank  ^'oii  l.ollen< 

According  to  C.AM  Ricketson, 
the  results  were  tremendous. 
Thank  you  letters  started  com¬ 
ing  in.  The  college  paper’s  Clas¬ 
sified  section  dropped  from  'i% 
tabloid  pages  to  less  tlian  three 
columns.  Regular  advertisers 
loved  the  “Campus  Classified” 
ads  because  of  the  increased 
readership.  Ad  count  jumped  uj) 
over  150  ads  daily.  Students  ad¬ 
vertised  raccoon  coats,  sport  jac¬ 
kets,  jobs  wanted,  cars,  any¬ 
thing  and  everything  and  the 
news  began  to  .spread  all  over 
the  campus. 

It’s  common  now  to  see  15  to 
20  students  a  day  coming  in  to 
place  ads,  a  far  cry  from  the 
kind  of  activity  recorded  pre¬ 
viously,  w’hen  even  if  students 
placed  ads,  the  collection  prob¬ 
lems  were  severe  and  the  credit 


losses  great.  Back  when  ads 
were  charged,  students  seemed 
to  overlook  paying  their  Classi¬ 
fied  ad  charge,  especially  dur¬ 
ing  cram  session  time  and  the 
rush  to  take  off  for  vacations. 
Rather  than  reporting  these 
students  for  non-payment,  the 
Sun  preferred  to  charge  off  the 
losses  as  a  good  will  and  policy 
matter. 

Now,  with  all  “Campus  Classi¬ 
fied”  on  a  cash  basis,  the  col¬ 
lection  problem  has  been  elimi¬ 
nated. 

The  program  has  also  been 
extended  to  the  public  schools 
system.  The  superintendent  has 
provided  the  paper  with  a  roster 
of  teachers  and  direct  mail  has 
gone  to  them  encouraging  the 
younger  set  to  use  Sun  Classi¬ 
fied  ads. 

Ricketson  feels  the  rate  of 
interest  now,  with  the  fall  term 
just  starting,  will  call  for  the 
hiring  of  an  extra  girl  by  next 
spring  just  to  handle  the  stu¬ 
dent  ads.  This  is  when  things 
really  start  hopping  when  they 
start  placing  ads  to  sell  every¬ 
thing  that’s  not  nailed  down. 

Ricketson  .says,  “Many  of 
the.se  youngsters  may  head  big 
advertising  agencies  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  be  ad  managers  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  even  become 
big  Classified  accounts.  We  feel 
we  are  giving  18,000  college 
kids  the  opjiortunity  to  use 
Classified.” 

Business  Caril  Ads 

Bette  Simon,  telephone  room 
superv’isor  at  the  Sun,  has  an 
idea  of  her  own  going  that’s  a 
bell-ringer — an  “Introducing. . .” 
column.  Business  card  ads  are 
sold  to  run  under  a  five-column 
heading,  sort  of  a  Business 
Service  classification,  that  asks 
the  reader  to  find  the  service 
or  merchandise  he  wants  and 
invites  him  to  buy  it  from  the 
salespeople  listed  in  the  col¬ 
umn.  Auto  .salesmen,  dressmak¬ 
ers,  retail  store  salespeople — 
about  75  in  all — are  listed  by 
name,  address,  open  hours,  etc. 

If  the  ad  is  placed  by  the 
.salesper.son  who  wants  to  be 
listed,  it’s  cash  with  order.  If 
the  ad  is  placed  by  a  business 
firm  on  behalf  of  its  salespeo¬ 
ple,  it’s  charged.  Minimum  or¬ 
der  accepted  is  for  a  60-day  run. 

Mrs.  Simon  says  people  like 
to  do  business  with  each  other 
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on  a  name-to-name  basis.  The 
salespeople  get  a  big  boost  out 
of  being  called  by  name  and 
it’s  a  lift  to  them  to  have  the 
kind  of  boss  who  thinks  enough 
of  his  employes  to  place  their 
names  in  the  paper. 

NEW  OFFICE  OPENED 

Nationwide  Advertising  Serv¬ 
ice,  Inc.,  recruitment  advertising 
specialists,  has  opened  its  11th 
office,  located  in  Suite  419  of 
the  Bankers  Securities  Building, 
Philadelphia. 

Thom  Sweeney,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin’s  national  Classified  staff, 
is  managing  the  office. 

• 

CAMs  Don’t 
Realize  Power 
Of  Want  Ads 

Peori.v,  Ill. 

.A  publisher  attended  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Classified  Sales  Marketing 
Seminar  and  told  the  grouj) 
about  power  in  classified  ad¬ 
vertising. 

And  this  publisher  knew  what 
he  was  talking  about.  He  is 
William  Blackburn,  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  Joliet  (Ill.) 
Herald-News,  a  former  classi¬ 
fied  salesman. 

Asserting  that  po.ssibly  the 
combine*!  power  of  all  the  want 
ads  in  any  day’s  paper  is  be¬ 
yond  comprehension,  Blackburn 
traced  briefly  his  career  as  a 
classified  manager  for  10  years 
and  a  salesman  for  13  years. 

Demonstrating  the  want  ad’s 
power,  he  drew  attention  to  ad 
errors  that  “seem  to  delight 
everyone  in  calling  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  your  booboo.” 

Many  .Are  Timid 

He  asserted  that  a  lot  of 
classified  people  are  timid  about 
talking  of  want  ad  power  be¬ 
cause  “we  still,  at  times,  don’t 
sell  as  much  space  as  we  should 
for  a  given  ad.  We  don’t  pro¬ 
vide  enough  cojiy  to  do  the  job 
and  we  don’t  give  the  ad  enough 
jiower.” 

Blackburn  said  one  answer 
was  “too  many  times  our  ad 
people  accept  a  want  ad  with¬ 
out  authoritatively  advising  the 
advertiser  what  he  should  ex¬ 
pect  from  his  ad  and  what  he 
should  do  to  make  it  a  good 
ad — a  powerful  ad. 

“We  seem  to  take  the  atti¬ 
tude  that  w'e  are  lucky  that 
this  guy  is  giving  us  his  busi¬ 
ness  at  all.  If  we  do  our  job 
right,  we  are  doing  him  a  tre¬ 
mendous  seiwice  and  he  will  ap¬ 
preciate  it. 

“Too  often  we  are  timid  and 
apologetic  about  the  small  ex¬ 
tra  charge  for  a  good  ad  or 


extra  insertions  and  we  end  up 
with  the  customer  not  getting 
results  and  we  lose  an  adver¬ 
tiser.” 


Too  Many  Gimmicks 

The  publisher  said  that  gfim- 
mick  advertising  is  cutting  news¬ 
papers  off  from  their  share  in 
too  many  cities  where  businesses 
are  wasting  money  on  radio,  bill¬ 
boards,  direct  mail. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this 
was  not  selling  hard  enough,  be¬ 
ing  willing  to  accept  whatever 
business  came  along. 

Want  ad  departments  should 
be  infused  with  the  thought 
of  the  word  “power,”  Blackburn 
concluded,  because  the  pulling 
power  of  a  want  ad  is  some¬ 
thing  that  too  many  don’t  real¬ 
ize. 


Montana  Raises 
Rate  for  Legals 

Helena,  Mont. 

Newspaper  publishers  who 
run  legal  notices  for  state  agen¬ 
cies  in  Montana  will  benefit 
from  a  10%  across-the-board 
raise  in  the  maximum  prices 
which  has  been  approved  by  the 
County  Printing  Commission. 

Due  to  the  efforts  of  K.  A. 
Eggensperger,  of  Thompson 
Falls,  and  other  members  of  the 
commission  which  has  been  at 
work  for  nearly  four  months 
on  the  publication  rate,  the 
prices  are  being  revised  for  the 
first  time  since  1951. 

It  is  only  the  second  time  in 
30  years  that  a  higher  publica¬ 
tion  rate  has  been  allowed  by 
the  state.  Between  1937  and 
1951  the  first  insertion  rate  was 
$1.50  per  folio  of  100  words. 
Then  the  price  was  boosted  to 
$3  and  now  the  rate  will  be  $4. 
Subsequent  insertions  will  be 
$2  per  folio  instead  of  90  cents. 

Hearings  conducted  by  the 
commission  brought  out  the  fact 
that  Montana  is  the  third  high¬ 
est  among  the  states  in  the 
average  annual  wages  paid  in 
the  printing  industry.  Statis¬ 
tics  were  presented  by  members 
of  the  Montana  State  Press 
Association,  including  Irvin 
Hutchinson,  of  Chester,  and 
E.  Miller,  of  Helena. 

• 

Joins  Quaker  Oats 

William  R.  Donaldson  has 
joined  the  Quaker  Oats  Com¬ 
pany’s  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  as  manager,  public  infor¬ 
mation.  For  the  past  10  years, 
he  has  been  associated  with 
Procter  &  Gamble  where  he  di¬ 
rected  P&G’s  brand  public  re¬ 
lations  activities. 
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It’s  Tough  to  Judge 
The  Good  Contests 

By  Rick  Friedman 

Recently  I  was  one  of  three  (PPALI  always  selects  as  judges 
judges  in  the  seventh  annual  a  working  news  photographer, 
photo  contest  held  by  the  Press  an  art  director  and  a  magazine 
Photographers  Association  of  editor.) 

Long  Island.  The  other  two  were  We  met  with  PP.\LI  contest 
Joel  Landau,  staff  photographer  committee  members  on  a  Friday 
for  United  Press  International,  around  6  p.m.,  in  a  Mineola, 
and  George  Parker,  vicepresi-  Long  Island,  restaurant,  had  a 
dent  and  associate  creative  di-  cjuick  dinner  and  began  the 
rector  of  de  Garmo  Inc.,  a  New  judging.  It  ended  around  mid- 
York  advertising  agency,  night. 


PORTRAITS — The  first  (Peck),  second  (Negro  leaders),  and  third  place 
(Mrs.  Miller)  winners  in  the  "Portrait  and  Personality"  category. 


The  entries,  for  the  most  part,  ti'ait  and  Personality  winner  of 
were  excellent  and  this  fre-  Gregory  Peck  by  Bill  Senft  (See 
quently  made  picking  the  win-  pictures  on  these  two  pages), 
ners  difficult.  In  some  cases,  first.  All  three  men  were  from  Xews- 
second  and  even  third  could  have  day.  Garden  City, 
gone  three  different  ways  it  was  Looking  these  pictures  over 
that  close.  again,  it’s  still  a  tough  choice 

This  was  true,  for  instance,  in  to  pick  a  winner.  One  is  struck 
the  Best-in-SItow  category,  made  by  the  age  etched  in  Peck’s  face, 
up  of  all  the  first  place  winners  By  the  weariness  of  the  muddy 
we  had  picked  in  each  individual  player.  By  the  stoic  stance  of 
category.  After  much  delibera-  the  secret  service  man  as  he 
tion  between  the  judges  it  finally  waits  seemingly  oblivious  to  the 
narrowed  down  to  three  shots:  drenching  rain  alongside  Presi- 
The  General  News  winner  of  a  dent  Johnson’s  helicopter  during 
secret  service  man  by  Don  the  summit  meeting  in  Glass- 
Jacobson;  the  Sports  Highlights  boro,  N.  J. 
winner  of  a  football  player  by  Peck  was  the  first  to  go  in 
Joe  Dombroski;  and  the  Por-  the  judging.  Then  the  football 

shot. 


MFKif  A 


I)<M‘iiiiienlary 

Jacobsen  also  took  a  first  place 
in  Documentary  for  a  picture 
story  on  rural  Miller  Place  in 
Suffolk  County’s  north  shore.  He 
won  a  trophy  given  annually  by 
the  Suffolk  Museum  at  Stony 
Brook  who  is  seeking  to  encour¬ 
age  good  picture  stories  on  seg¬ 
ments  of  county  life. 

Another  two-trophy  winner 
was  Stan  Wolfson,  Newsday, 
who  submitted  a  record  51  en¬ 
tries  in  the  contest.  Wolfson  won 
11  awards  in  all,  including  three 
first  places. 

His  pictures  of  a  bloodied 
Negro  caught  in  a  crossfire  be¬ 
tween  snipers  and  the  police  in 
the  Newark  riots  this  summer 
won  him  first  places  in  the  single 
shot  Spot  News  and  in  News 
Picture  Story.  The  Spot  News 
first  gave  him  the  Vincent  In¬ 
terland  Memorial  .\ward,  named 
for  a  deceased  meml)er  of  the 
association. 


BEST-in-Show — The  Secret  Service¬ 
man  shot  that  took  first  places  in 
both  "General  Nows"  and  "Best- 
in-Show." 
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He  also  took  first  in  Above  and 
Beyond,  a  category  of  unusual 
pictures,  for  reflections  of  a  fish¬ 
ing  scene  on  the  water. 

For  amassing  the  highest  total 
of  winning  points  (firsts,  sec¬ 
onds,  thirds,  honorable  men¬ 
tions),  Wolf  son  also  took  the 
PPALI  Points  Trophy. 

Harvey  Weber,  Newsday 
photo  editor,  and  Dombroski 
each  won  first  places  in  three 
categories. 

Weber  took  his  in  Pictorial  for 
a  shot  of  sea  gulls;  in  Feature 
Picture  Story  for  a  spread  on 
life  guards;  and  in  Animals — a 
shot  of  a  Swan  family. 

Dombroski  took  his  two  other 
firsts  in  Sports  Action  for  a 
volley  ball  shot;  and  in  Family 
Circle  for  a  Christening  shot. 

Weak  Category 

Sports  Action  was  the  weakest 
category  in  the  contest.  A  lot  of 
bad  football  and  baseball  pic¬ 
tures  dominated.  We  relayed  this 
to  the  PPALI  members  after  the 
judging.  They  pointed  out  that 
last  year  Sports  Action  was  one 
of  the  strong  categories  in  the 
contest  and  that  this  and  other 


categories  seem  to  vary  in  C|ual-  Feature  Picture  Story  for  his  ANIMALS.  SPORTS  HIGHLIGHTS — Above,  the  shot  that  took  first 

ity  from  year  to  year.  shots  of  an  excited  mother  at  a  place  in  "Animals."  Below,  the  shot  that  took  first  place  in  "Sports 

The  most  outstanding  indi-  sporting  event.  Highlights. 


vidual  category  was  Portrait  When  the  judging  was  over. 


and  Personality.  There  were  a  we  were  asked  to  put  on  tape 


dozen  or  more  excellent  entries,  what  we  had  looked  for  in  select- 
It  finally  came  down  to  three  ing  the  winners.  I  pointed  out  I 
and  picking  the  final  winner  here  sought  well-composed,  technic- 
was,  along  with  the  Best-in-  ally  competent  pictures.  And, 
Show,  the  toughest  decisions  of  more  importantly,  I  sought  pic- 
the  night.  Dombroski  had  both  tures  that  communicated  some- 
the  second  place  (Negro  leaders)  thing  to  me,  showed  me  some- 
and  third  place  (Mrs.  Miller)  thing  I  didn’t  know,  made  me 
winners.  feel  something  I  hadn’t  felt  be- 

Dick  Benjamin,  Newsday,  took  fore  I  saw  the  particular  photo, 
two  first  places:  Feature  for  an  Many  shots  in  this  excellent 
Easter  shot  of  a  well-dressed  regional  contest  fitted  such 
man  standing  on  the  beach  look-  criteria, 
ing  out  at  the  ocean;  Special  It  was  a  good  showing. 


Sports  Writer  in  High 
Heels  Wins  Her  Spurs 


By  Carlton  Stowerg 

Wherever  sports  heroics  are 
discussed  in  the  Southwest,  the 
name  Koy  is  a  household  word. 
Such  has  been  the  case  for  the 
last  35  years. 

The  legend  was  bom  in  the 
mid-30s  when  Ernie  Koy,  a 
broad  shouldered  youngster 
with  an  unruly  shock  of  coal 
black  hair,  carved  his  name  in 
the  football  and  baseball  rec¬ 
ord  books  while  attending  the 
University  of  Texas.  He  later 
was  to  add  a  footnote  to  his 
fame  as  an  outfielder  for  the 
Brooklyn  Dodgers. 

By  the  time  stories  of  big 
Ernie’s  heroics  were  growning 
a  bit  timeworn,  Ernie  Jr.,  step¬ 
ped  into  the  picture  and  enjoyed 
a  noteworthy  career  as  a  tail¬ 
back  on  the  University  of 
Texas’  nationally  ranked  teams. 
Today  he  is  among  the  top 
rushers  in  the  National  Football 
League  as  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Giants  backfield. 

And,  just  for  good  measure, 
Ted  Koy  is  currently  one  of  the 
most  highly  regarded  sopho¬ 
more  backs  in  the  Southwest 
Conference.  He  also  wears  the 
orange  and  white  of  Texas. 

Between  Ernie  Jr.,  and  Ted 
came  Margaret,  only  girl  bom 
to  the  Koy  family.  Few'  paid 
much  attention.  After  all,  who 
ever  heard  of  someone  named 
Margaret  e%’er  making  the  big 
leagfues  ? 

Today,  however,  at  age  23, 
Margaret  Koy  is  very  much  a 
member  of  the  zany  world  of 
sports,  subscribing  fully  to  the 
way  of  life  the  men  of  her  fam¬ 
ily  have  enjoyed. 

Since  her  mid-summer  grad¬ 
uation  from  (where  else?) 
Texas,  she  has  been  a  full-time 
member  of  the  sports  staff  of 
the  Abilene  (Tex.)  Reporter- 
News.  And,  while  there  are 
several  weeklies  which  deal 
some  sports  coverage  duties  to 
w’omen  employees,  it  appears 
that  Miss  Koy,  an  alw’ays 
smiling  young  lady  who  speaks 
of  her  duties  in  a  lilting  voice, 
is  the  only  woman  in  the  state 
working  strictly  in  a  sports 
writing  capacity. 

“I  had  to  pick  up  some  angle 
of  sports,”  she  says,  “or  I 
couldn’t  have  been  a  real  Koy, 
We’re  a  close  family.  I’ve  been 
my  father’s  partner  since  I  was 
two  years  old.  The  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  for  me  was 
sitting  beside  him  at  a  ball 
game.” 

The  groundwork  for  her  ca¬ 
reer  was  laid  early.  Margaret 
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ran  with  her  brothers,  helping 
them  with  workouts  in  any  way 
she  was  allowed.  “My  official 
capacity  was  ball  shagger,  cen¬ 
ter,  or  quarterback,  depending 
on  what  they  needed  at  the 
time,”  she  recalls. 

By  the  time  young  Ernie  was 
leading  Belleville  High  to  the 
state  Class  AA  finals,  Margaret 
had  heard  her  calling. 

“Belleville  is  a  teeny  little 
town,”  she  points  out,  “and 
football  is  everything  to  the 
community.  The  Bellville  Weekly 
Times  lost  its  editor,  sports 
writer,  janitor  and  everything 
when  this  one  man  left  town. 
The  publisher  krew  I  was  fa¬ 
miliar  with  sports  and  told  me 
I  could  be  the  sports  editor  if 
1  wanted  to.  Gosh,  I  was  only 
in  the  ninth  grade  at  the  time.” 

A  Pipe  Dream 

At  Texas  she  majored  in 
journalism  and  wrote  feature 
stories  for  the  school  paper,  the 
Daily  Texan.  “I  grew  up  want¬ 
ing  to  be  a  sports  writer  but 
really  thought  of  it  mostly  as 
a  pipe  dream.  I  just  could  not 
convince  myself  that  someone 
would  hire  me.  I  spent  four 
years  of  work  on  my  major  with 
a  kind  of  half-hearted  attitude,” 
she  points  out. 

Ernie  and  Ted  provided  the 
needed  motivation. 

“They  kept  telling  me  that 
if  that  was  what  I  wanted  to 
do  I  should  be  writing  some  ap¬ 
plication  letters.  I  did  and  was 
pleasantly  surprised  at  the  en¬ 
couraging  letters  I  received,” 
Margaret  remembers. 

When  offered  a  position  on 
what  had  previously  been  a 
‘five  man’  sports  staff  at  the 
Reporter-News,  she  jumped  at 
the  opportunity. 

“That  was  a  big  day  for  me,” 
she  recalls.  “I  knew  then  that 
I  was  going  to  get  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  either  succeed  or  fail. 
That’s  all  a  person — male  or 
female — can  ask  for.” 

There  were,  of  course,  battles 
to  be  won.  After  learning  that 
a  woman  sports  writer  had  been 
hired,  one  local  reader  vowed  he 
would  just  quit  reading  the 
sports  pages.  That  same  person 
praised  her  work  at  a  recent 
mid-season  booster  club  meet¬ 
ing. 

“This  is  a  natural  way  of  life 
for  me,”  Margaret  points  out. 
“It’s  like  anything  else.  If  a 
girl  grows  up  cooking  and  sew¬ 
ing  all  her  life,  she’s  going  to 
find  that  cooking  and  sewing 
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PURSE  CARRYING  sports  writer,  Margaret  Koy,  trots  off  on 
assignment.  At  23  she  keeps  faith  with  a  family  tradition  and  is 
"very  much  a  member  of  the  zany  world  of  sports,"  which  she 
covers  for  the  Abilene  Reporter-News. 


come  natural  to  her.” 

“As  soon  as  I  could  read,  my 
dad  would  give  me  a  football 
program  and  have  me  memorize 
the  names  and  numbers,”  she 
notes.  “During  a  game  he  would 
ask  ‘Who  is  number  63?’  and 
I  would  have  to  give  him  the 
player’s  name  and  hometown 
from  memory.  It  was  sort  of  a 
game  we  played.  I  sort  of  grew 
up  on  a  diet  of  offensive  and  de¬ 
fenses,  you  might  say.” 

Top  Ranked  Team 

Margaret  currently  owns  one 
of  the  most  respected  high 
school  beats  in  West  Texas.  The 
district  which  she  covers  has, 
for  the  last  two  seasons,  pro¬ 
duced  the  state  champion  and 
currently  has  the  top  ranked 
team  in  the  state. 

In  addition  to  producing  out¬ 
standing  football  teams,  the 
league  had,  for  years,  been  well 
known  for  banning  women  from 
its  pressboxes. 

“I  haven’t  had  any  trouble  at 
all,”  Margaret  insists.  “I  sim¬ 
ply  call  the  athletic  director  of 
the  home  school  before  each 
game  and  let  him  know  I’ll  be 
covering  the  game  and  space  is 
reserved  for  me. 


“Its  amusing  when  1  walk  in¬ 
to  a  pressbox  which  I  haven’t 
been  to  before.  No  one  wants  to 
take  it  upon  himself  to  ask  me 
to  leave,  yet  no  one  seems  to 
know  what  I’m  doing  there.  So, 
generally,  things  get  pretty 
quiet  for  a  while  and  everyone 
acts  busy  or  looks  out  the  window 
or  something.  Then,  someone  will 
look  at  my  place  card  while  I’m 
hanging  up  my  coat  and  pass 
the  word  down  the  row:  ‘She’s 
with  the  Reporter-News’.  Things 
then  get  back  to  normal.” 

Weekly  Column 

Margaret  is  careful  to  wear 
a  tailored  dress  and  heels  when 
she  goes  out  on  assignment,  be 
it  to  gather  information  for  her 
twice  weekly  column,  Koy  Kom- 
ments,  or  to  cover  a  game.  “I 
dress  like  any  woman  going  to 
work  in  an  office  would,"  she 
says.  “It  is  a  job  to  me  and  I 
always  try  to  look  as  business¬ 
like  as  possible.” 

Merrill  Green,  head  coach  at 
one  Abilene  high  school,  has  be¬ 
come  quite  an  admirer  of  Mar¬ 
garet’s  work.  “She  does  a  very 
good  job  and  has,  in  a  short 
period  of  time,  earned  the  re¬ 
spect  of  a  large  number  of 


me.  (Continued  on  page  22) 
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Carlos  Conde  is  chief  of  the  Copley  News 
Service  bureau  in  Caracas,  Venezuela.  A 
native  of  Texas,  he  was  active  in  sports  and 
student  government  at  Texas  University, 
managed  the  football  team,  and  was  sports 
editor  of  the  school  paper.  In  his  senior 
year,  he  won  a  first-place  award  for  sports 
reporting  at  the  Southwest  Journalism 
Congress.  After  graduation  in  1960,  Conde 
entered  the  Army.  Following  a  six-month 
tour  of  duty,  he  joined  the  Associated 
Press  in  Austin,  Texas.  He  moved  to  the 


Dallas  Morning  News  in  1961  and 
remained  with  that  newspaper  until  March, 
1965,  when  he  resigned  to  do  graduate 
work  in  political  science  at  the  University 
of  San  Marcos  in  Lima,  Peru. 

While  in  Peru,  Conde  became  a  corres¬ 
pondent  for  Copley  News  Service  and 
traveled  widely  throughout  South  America. 
He  joined  CNS  as  a  fulltime  reporter  in 
March,  1966,  and  served  a  year  in  the 
Washington,  D.  C.  bureau.  He  moved  to 
Caracas  in  1967. 


CNS  is  the  true  supplementary  news 
service.  All  CNS  features  are  available  by 
mail  or  leased  wire.  For  complete  informa¬ 
tion,  prices  and  sample  reports,  contact— 
Rembert  James,  Editor,  Copley  News  Service, 
940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92112. 


COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE 


Pravda  Raps 
N.Y.  Times 
Articles 

The  New  York  Times  series  of 
articles  analyzing  Soviet  so¬ 
ciety  on  the  eve  of  the  50th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  Bolshevik  Revo¬ 
lution  came  under  fire  last  week. 
Pravda,  newspaper  of  the  Soviet 
Communist  party,  accused  the 
Times  of  “malicious  concoctions, 
lies  and  slander”. 

The  Russian  newspaper  di¬ 
rected  most  of  its  criticism  at 
Harrison  E.  Salisbury,  an  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Times.  He  handled  organization 
and  coordination  of  the  special 
series  which  l)egan  Oct.  2. 

Salisbury  visited  Moscow 
earlier  this  year  for  discus¬ 
sions  with  officials  of  the  No- 
vosti  press  agency  to  obtain 
their  cooperation  in  arranging 
visits  and  interviews  for  Times 
reporters  in  economics,  science, 
culture  and  other  fields  (E&P, 
•June  10).  He  went  back  to  Rus¬ 
sia  in  June  to  gather  material 
for  his  own  articles. 

Most  of  the  meetings  with 
Soviet  citizens  were  organized 
by  Novosti,  the  Times  reported 
last  week.  The  Russian  party 


paper  charged  that  Salisbury 
had  based  his  material  and  in¬ 
terpretations  on  “imaginary  in¬ 
terviews.” 

In  an  article  titled  “Fumes 
From  Across  the  Ocean,”  Prav¬ 
da  called  Salisbury  “the  first 
violinist  and  the  conductor  of  an 
orchestra  of  Sovietologists”  and 
described  the  series  as  “most 
strange.” 

Fruitful  r.uoperalion 

Turner  Catledge,  executive 
editor  of  the  Times,  said  in  New 
York  that  the  articles  had  been 
produced  as  a  result  of  fruitful 
and  cooperative  arrangements 
between  Soviet  authorities  and 
the  Times  “The  Times  articles 
are,  of  course,  based  on  real  in¬ 
terviews  with  real  individuals,” 
he  noted.  Times  reporters,  it 
was  stated,  had  “worked  dili¬ 
gently  over  a  period  of  months” 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  visiting 
“almost  every  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  talking  with  So\iet 
citizens  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  levels.” 

Pravda  commented: 

“The  bosses  of  the  New  York 
Times  purportedly  want  to  give 
American  readers  ‘balanced  in¬ 
formation’  about  the  various  as¬ 
pects  of  life  in  the  U.S.S.R.  on 
the  50th  anniversary  of  ‘Soviet 
rule  in  Russia.’ 

“It  is  sufficient,  however,  to 
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PRINCIPALS  in  a  recent  "Newspaper  in  the  Classroom"  workshop 
conducted  by  the  Danville  (III.)  Commercial-News  are  shown  con¬ 
ferring  between  sessions.  From  left:  Dr.  Lowell  Rose,  Indiana  Associ¬ 
ation  of  School  Administrators  executive  secretary  with  headquarters 
at  Indiana  University;  Miss  Mary  Huer,  University  of  Iowa  high 
school  teacher;  Mrs.  Betty  Kyger,  Danville  Junior  College  teacher 
and  workshop  dean,  and  Stewart  R.  Macdonald,  manager  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  information  service,  New  York. 


take  a  quick  look  at  the  articles 
to  be  convinced  that  the  donkey 
ears  of  slanderers  and  malicious 
persons  project  from  every 
page.” 

Pravda  was  particularly  an¬ 
gry  over  obsenations  by  Salis¬ 
bury  in  respect  of  the  Soviet 
regime’s  failure  to  transform 
its  dreams  of  a  new  society  in¬ 
to  reality  over  the  last  half- 
century.  Also  challenged  were 
observations  by  Salisbury  about 
a  revival  of  interest  in  religion 
by  Soviet  intellectuals  despite 
50  years  of  atheist  propaganda. 
• 

Greenville  Papers 
Run  Two-Part  Special 

The  Greenville  (S.  C.)  News 
and  Greenville  Piedmont  pub¬ 
lished  a  two-part  special  edition 
on  the  20th  Anniversary  of  Bob 
Jones  University  in  Greenville. 
The  first  part  was  included  in 
the  issues  of  October  2  and  the 
second  in  October  3  editions. 

Jack  Truesdale,  advertising 
director,  says  the  116-page  tab¬ 
loid  may  be  a  record  for  a  news¬ 
paper  supplement  on  the  subject 
of  a  college  or  university.  A 


total  of  102,994  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising  copy  supported  the  huge 
edition. 

About  15,000  extra  copies  of 
the  edition  were  sold  on  the  uni¬ 
versity  campus. 


Gal  Sports  Writer 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


skeptics — including  myself.  Mar¬ 
garet  has  a  very  fine  knowledge 
of  the  technical  aspects  of  the 
game  and  has  a  very  keen  sense 
of  responsibility  toward  what 
she  writes.  She’s  a  pleasure  to 
work  with,”  he  says. 

Fellow  writers  who  have  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  seeing 
someone  come  into  the  pressbox 
carrying  a  purse  along  with  a 
notepad  and  typewriter  have 
nothing  but  praise  for  her 
ability. 

“She  keeps  some  of  us  older 
hands  on  our  toes,”  notes  one 
veteran  on  the  same  beat. 

Perhaps,  then,  those  people 
back  in  Belleville  had  best  re¬ 
evaluate.  Someone  named  Mar¬ 
garet  may  well  make  the  big 
leagues  yet. 


Written  with  character... 


competence  ...color. 


THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 
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Des  Moines  Carrier 
Turnover  Slackens 


Peoria,  Ill. 

Much  of  carrier  turnover  is 
an  imagined  ill,  in  the  opinion 
of  Roy  Follett,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Den  Moines  (la.) 
Register  and  Tribune. 

He  showed  the  recent  Inter¬ 
national  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association’s  Central  Region 
conference  that  turnover  on  his 
paper  actually  has  slackened  in 
the  past  20  years,  although  at 
least  one  area,  the  city  zone, 
had  a  turnover  of  67.5  per  cent 
the  first  eight  months  of  this 
year. 

The  reason  the  Register  and 
Tribune  doesn’t  think  this  figure 
is  high,  Follett  said,  is  because 
“to  get  sales  effort  from  our 
boys  we  must  have  tough  men 
who  are  enthusiastic  about  route 
work.” 

“It  is  not  uncommon  for  a 
boy  to  ‘bum  out’  as  far  as  his 
sales  efforts  are  concerned 
within  a  year’s  time. 

“By  breaking  down  turn¬ 
over  areas  you  can  determine 
whether  you’re  having  your 
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problems  in  hard-core  city 
areas  or  whether  it’s  in  outly¬ 
ing  suburban  areas. 

Diagnose  The  Cause 

“Then  you  can  diagnose  the 
cause  of  turnover.  When  you’ve 
found  out  the  causes  many  of 
them  can  be  rectified  without 
any  change  in  your  present  op¬ 
eration.” 

Better  recruiting  and  better 
organization  is  probably  the 
answer  to  a  lot  of  problems, 
Follett  advised.  Getting  excite¬ 
ment  into  carrier  promotion  is 
one  of  the  best  answers. 

The  Register  and  Tribune 
have  a  new  promotion  every 
three  weeks.  Follett  showed 
slides  of  some  of  the  33  carrier 
promotions  the  newspaper  had 
last  year.  In-paper  promotions 
such  as  direct  coupon  inserts 
that  tie  to  a  carrier  program 
also  help,  he  said. 

Robert  O.  Tafel,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Saginaw 
(Mich.)  News,  advised  that  all 
circulation  men  should  have  the 
ability  to  come  up  with  new 
ideas,  must  make  changes  in 
1968  and  continue  to  make 
changes  each  year  from  now  on. 

He  pointed  to  carrier  recruit¬ 
ment  as  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  jobs  today  and  told 
what  the  News  does  about  it. 

School  Principals  Help 

School  principals  have  been 
contacted  and  work  closely  with 
News  district  personnel  in  help¬ 
ing  conduct  recruitment  meet¬ 
ings  which  are  held  at  schools 
for  boys  of  newspaper  carrier 
age — sixth  and  seventh  grades. 

The  school  personnel  excuses 
these  boys  from  their  regular 
classes  so  the  News  district  per¬ 
sonnel  can  conduct  a  recruiting 
class  during  the  last  hour  in  the 
afternoon  approximately  once 
each  month. 


BACK  TO  SQUARE  ONE— Don 
Carter,  executive  editor  of  the 
Hackensack  (N.J.)  Record  and 
the  Paterson  Morning  Call,  be¬ 
came  a  carrier  boy  again  with 
other  executives  of  the  two  papers 
as  part  of  a  promotion  marking 
National  Newspaperboy  Day.  Pic¬ 
tured  with  him  is  David  Bellini. 

Executive  Team 
Delivers  Two 
Jersey  Papers 

Sixteen  executives  from  the 
Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Record  and 
Patterson  Morning  Call  person¬ 
ally  involved  themselves  in  the 
recent  National  Newspaperboy 
Day. 

They  helped  carrier  boys  de¬ 
liver  their  newspapers  in  Ber¬ 
gen,  Passaic,  Rockland  and 
parts  of  Morris  and  Hudson 
Counties  where  the  two  news¬ 
papers  circulate.  Where  possible, 
the  executive  team  memters  also 
made  sales  calls. 

The  idea  of  turning  manage¬ 
ment  into  carriers  came  from 
Edward  L.  Bennett,  circulation 
director,  as  part  of  an  over-all 
salute  to  the  newspaperboys  on 
their  day.  This  also  included  full 
editorial  coverage  of  the  annual 
event,  including  an  editorial,  edi¬ 
torial  cartoon,  and  a  center- 
spread  feature  in  the  Saturday 
magazine  of  the  two  newspapers. 


Church  Press 
Circulations 
Grow  Steadily 

Chicago 

According  to  figures  released 
by  Associated  Church  Press  the 
combined  total  circulation  of  all 
Associated  Church  Press  Publi¬ 
cations  is  22,846,698,  which  rep¬ 
resents  a  gain  of  more  than 
four  million  in  the  past  seven 
years. 

Associated  Church  Press  has 
190  member  publications  and  in¬ 
cludes  all  major  Protestant  and 
Orthodox  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Since  1966  several  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  publications  have 
also  been  accepted  into  mem¬ 
bership.  In  addition  to  denomi¬ 
national  publications,  non-de- 
nominational  publications  also 
hold  membership. 

Tackled  With  Zeal 

“The  vast  majority  of  the 
publications  are  tackling  the 
controversial  issues  of  the  day 
with  commendable  zeal,”  said 
Dr.  Alfred  P.  Klausler,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  ACP.  “Sub¬ 
scribers  may  not  like  this  but 
at  least  they’re  learning  that 
the  church  is  involved.” 


Carrier  Delivery 
Costs  5  Cents  More 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  Minnepolis  Tribune, 
morning,  and  the  Minneapolis 
Star,  evening,  have  added  5  cents 
a  week  for  each  paper  delivered 
by  carriers  outside  of  the  Min- 
neapolis-St.  Paul  metro  area. 
Home  delivery  outside  the  twin 
cities  now  costs  40  cents  per 
week. 

Newsstand  and  dealer  prices 
of  10  cents  daily  remain  un¬ 
changed.  The  home-delivered  and 
newsstand  price  of  the  Sunday 
Minneapolis  Tribune  remains  at 
25  cents  per  week,  both  in  the 
metropolitan  area  and  through¬ 
out  the  Upper  Midwest. 
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The  district  personnel  explain 
the  values  of  a  new’spaper 
route,  the  educational  values, 
along  w'ith  the  monetary  bene¬ 
fits.  Through  this  recruiting 
program  the  New's  has  main¬ 
tained  a  large  number  of  ap¬ 
plicants. 

Because  of  the  civil  rights 
problem,  the  right  boys  must  be 
secured  for  the  routes  and  the 
area  continually  surveyed  for 
changes.  Mr.  Tafel  urged  that 
routes  in  non-white  areas  not 
be  abandoned  “as  they  are  just 
as  important  to  you  as  any  part 
of  your  circulation  area.” 


Public  Relations  Service 

Sylvia  Fenmore  is  editor  of 
City  Desk  Features  (310  E. 
75th  St.,  New  York  10021),  a 
new  service  that  will  send  400 
major  new'spapers  articles 
specially  written  for  public  re¬ 
lations  people. 

“CDF  will  buy  and  assign 
stories  for  syndication,”  said 
Miss  Fenmore.  “It  will  serve 
also  as  intermediary  between 
newspaper  editors  and  public  re¬ 
lations  people  in  assisting  to 
convert  and  relay  public  rela¬ 
tions  material  in  the  form  of 


Established 

non-commercial  bylined  features 
of  national  interest.” 

Miss  Fenmore  was  formerly 
on  the  New  York  Joumal- 
American  and  was  assistant  to 
Louis  Sobol,  who  was  a  Broad¬ 
way  celumnist. 

In  more  recent  years,  she 
served  as  assistant  editor  at  the 
North  American  Newspaper  Al¬ 
liance  and  Women’s  News 
Service  and  as  a  w’riter  and 
editor  in  the  Women’s  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Long  Island  (N.  Y.) 
Press. 
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DID  YOU  KNOW 


DID  YOU  KNOW  . . .  that  Compugraphic  Corporation 
is  the  innovator  in  the  field  of  computer  typesetting? 

DID  YOU  KNOW  . . .  that  Compugraphic  manufactures 
the  world  famous  JUSTAPE  computer  typesetting 
system  . .  .  and  AP  OFFSETTER®  typesetting 
equipment? 

DID  YOU  KNOW  . . .  that  more  than  400  Compugraphic 
computer  typesetting  systems  have  been  installed  or 
are  in  manufacture  for  customers  at  this  time? 

DID  YOU  KNOW  . . .  that  Compugraphic  equipment  has 
increased  typesetting  production  and  profitability  in  the 
smallest  to  the  largest  plants  —  around  the  world? 

DID  YOU  KNOW  . . .  that  automation  in  hot  metal  and 
photographic  typesetting  is  Compugraphic's  only 
business? 

DID  YOU  KNOW . . .  that  Compugraphic  can  guarantee 
to  increase  the  profitability  of  YOUR  typesetting 
operation? 

Compugraphic  invites  your  inquiries  .  .  . 

Please  call  or  write: 

Vincent  B.  Morrison,  Vice  President  —  Marketing 

Telephone  617/944-6555 

66  Concord  St.,  Wilmington,  Mass.  01887 


See  our  equipment  at  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Mechanical  Conference 
November  10,  11,  12,  1967  —  Brown  Palace  Hotel 
Denver,  Colorado 
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Russian  Magazine 
Reviews  the  Press 


Bv  Deane  Robertson 


ZHCRNALIST.  Monthly  magazine, 
founded  1922,  published  jointly  by 
Prat'da  and  the  Union  of  Journalists  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  Printed  by  Prax'da  Pub¬ 
lishing  House,  14  Bumazhni  Prospckt, 
Moscow  A-15,  U.S.S.R.  Circulation: 
First  issue  (Jan.  1967)  89,500;  Seventh 
issue  (July,  1967)  115,950.  Subscription 
price:  In  USSR,  4  rubles,  80  kopecks 
per  year  (about  $5.50) ;  in  U.S.,  $2.50. 
Library  index  number  70841. 


“Their  working  tools  and  the 
media  they  have  in  common 
would  seem  to  put  on  an  equal 
basis  the  journalistic  lackey  and 
the  standard-bearer  of  truth,  the 
ideological  serfs  of  the  capital¬ 
ists  and  our  Communist  pub¬ 
licists.” 

Thus  saieth  the  editorial 
board  of  Zhumalist  (Journal¬ 
ist),  a  new  monthly  magazine 
for  Soviet  journalists  of  all 
media,  in  the  magazine’s  first 
issue,  dated  January,  1967.  But, 
warns  the  editors’  message  to 
the  readers,  this  similarity  be- 
tw'een  capitalist  journalists 
(lackeys)  and  Communist  ones 
(standard-bearers)  is  only 
superficial.  “The  essence  of  the 
journalistic  profession,”  says 
the  message,  “is  Party  spirit.” 

It  seems  impossible  to  come  up 
with  just  the  proper,  printable 
thing  to  say  about  that  pro¬ 
nouncement,  so  perhaps  it’s 
better  just  to  hasten  on  and 
consider  the  magazine  it.self. 

Zhumalist  is  an  old  title, 
tacked  onto  a  new  publication. 
The  first  Zhumalist  was  founded 
in  1922;  in  1933  for  ideological 
reasons  its  name  was  changed 
to  Bolshevistskaya  Pechat  (Bol¬ 
shevik  Press).  World  War  II 
forced  its  suspension  in  1941, 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealfb 
Offers  Opporfunifies 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place — in. 
oreased  population,  industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  in¬ 
vested  In  Australia. 

Ts  ktta  la  teach  with  marketlni. 
sSosrtlsIas.  aubliihins  and  sraphlc 
arts  la  Auitralia  read 
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Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $9 

Csrasr  Bstt  ft  ClitdtII  Sts.,  Surry  Hills, 
Syfsty,  Australis 


and  when  publication  was  re¬ 
sumed  after  the  war  it  was 
under  the  name  Sovietskaya 
Pechat  (Soviet  Press),  a  name 
which  held  up  until  the  end  of 
last  year.  Soviet  Press  was 
suspended  with  its  Decemlier 
1966  issue,  for  reasons  unknown; 
its  editors  simply  announced  its 
suspension,  did  a  little  fond 
reminiscing,  wished  the  new 
magazine  well,  and  announced 
that  the  Soviet  Press  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  was  Ifeing  turned  over 
to  the  new  Zhumalist.  No  rea¬ 
son  ever  was  given,  but  the  en¬ 
tire  staff,  editorial  board,  and 
format  have  been  completely 
changed.  Even  the  publisher,  the 
Journalists’  Union  of  the  USSR, 
now  shares  top  billing  with  a 
co-publisher,  the  Party  news¬ 
paper  Pravda,  in  whose  plant 
Zhumalist  is  printed. 

Seven  issues  of  the  new  maga¬ 
zine,  January  through  July,  now 
are  available  to  Western  readers, 
enough  to  give_  at  least  some 
notion  of  how  it  differs  from  its 
predecessor  Soviet  Press,  and 
some  indication  of  what  it  may 
become. 

To  a  regular  reader  of  the  old 
Soi'iet  Press,  the  new  Zhumal¬ 
ist  shows  some  really  striking 
changes.  First  of  all,  it’s  a  lot 
bigger.  The  page  size  has  been 
lengthened  by  an  inch,  from 
744  X  10^  to  744  by  ll^A.  And 
the  number  of  pages  has  risen 
from  64  (about  par)  in  the  final 
issue  of  Soviet  Press  to  94  in 
the  first  number  of  Zhumalist. 
After  this  splurge  Zhumalist 
has  settled  back  to  a  steady  80 
pages  per  issue,  despite  advance 
publicity  that  it  would  be  “twice 
as  thick”  as  its  predecessor. 
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NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 
SIHGLE‘RATE  PLAH 

Saturation— News- Journal  Papers  pre¬ 
ferred  by  9^  of  people  in  New  Castle 
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'I'here  are  some  changes  in  ffi'avic  dingbats,  of  varying 
content,  to  be  taken  up  shortly,  Pleasures  for  body  type,  of  ex- 
i)ut  the  most  striking  thing  perimental  headline  types,  of 
about  the  new  magazine  is  its  gobs  of  white  space,  all  these 
layout.  (But  let  it  be  said  right  are  daringly  new. 
off  the  bat  that  in  all  its  94  There  are  two  major  criti- 
pages  the  first  issue  of  Zhur-  cisms  of  all  this:  First,  the  edi- 
nalist  had  nary  a  display  ad,  nor  tors  still  show  a  tendency  to 
have  any  of  the  succeeding  make  up  many  pages  vertically 
i.ssues,  so  layout  is  strictly  a  jn  time-honored  newspaper  style 
full-page  exercise  on  each  page.)  (jt  is  printed  in  a  newspaper 

shop  and  the  Pravda-oriented 
The  appearance  of  the  old  printers  may  do  some  arm- 
Soviet  Press  was — let’s  be  kind  twisting) .  Second,  for  a  while  at 
— rather  dull.  A  black-and-  least  the  editors’  new  freedom 
white  letterpress  job  printed  on  went  to  their  heads.  Just  as 
slickish  but  sleazy  paper,  it  U.S,  editors  tended  to  go  hog- 
boasted  pictures  that  all  too  wild  when  color  first  became 
often  looked  like  they  had  been  available  to  them,  so  the  editors 
printed  from  engravings  hacked  of  Zhumalist  have  splashed  so 
from  used  linoleum.  Its  stapled  much  color  across  their  pages, 
cover,  printed  on  a  stock  best  have  tried  so  hard  to  make 
described  as  thickened  copy  each  page  a  block-buster,  that 
paper,  featured  spot  color  on  after  the  first  pleased  surprise 
front  and  back.  But,  in  all  jus-  at  the  magazine’s  modern  ap- 
tice,  Soviet  Press,  like  most  pearance  has  worn  off,  the  re¬ 
major  publications  in  the  Soviet  action  sets  in — “too  much  of  a 
Union,  was  almost  completely  good  thing.”  But  with  seven 
free  of  typos  and  had  never  a  issues  now  under  their  collective 
transposed  line  or  bad  wrap.  belts,  the  editors  are  beginning 
Typographically  the  old  Soviet  to  show  signs  of  relying  less  on 
Press  was  pretty  pedestrian.  The  shock  effect  and  more  on  genu- 
body  type,  set  in  Pravda’s  shop  >oely  attractive  makeup.  But 
and  in  Pravda’s  one-column,  »  Red  magazine  use 

IV^-column,  or  two-column  spot  red  on  38  of  its  80  pages 
standard  measures,  was  highly  ^  issue)  and  blue  on 

legible  (except  for  one  ornate  more, 
italic  which  would  have  looked  Excellent  Production 

just  as  bad  in  English  as  it  did 

in  the  Cyrillic  alphabet) ,  but  it  Aside  from  the  carping  above, 
was  somewhat  confusing  to  the  it’s  a  beautiful  production  job, 
American  eye.  Some  stories  were  well  printed,  well  made  up,  and 
set  in  an  8-point,  sans  serif,  fortunate  in  a  run  of  good  cover 
others  in  an  8-pt.  with  very  pro-  pictures,  from  pretty  lady  Com- 
nounced  serifs.  There  was  no  munists  in  fur  hoods  to  some 
use  of  boldface  or  italic  to  break  breathtaking  shots  of  the  Krem- 
up  gray  pages;  on  the  contrary,  lin,  taken  from  a  tiny  window 
entire  two-page  and  three-page  in  the  very  top  of  the  tallest 
articles  were  set  all  8-pt.  bold  Kremlin  tower.  By  any  stand- 
or  all  italic.  There  was  some  ard,  this  is  a  good  magazine, 
imaginative  use  of  white  space,  and  compared  with  the  dull, 
though,  and  some  articles  did  gray  Soviet  Press  which  pre¬ 
boast  an  initial  letter  on  every  ceded  it,  it’s  really  outstanding, 
fourth  paragraph  or  so,  but  Zhumalist’s  editorial  content, 
basically  the  body  type  was  set  aside  from  the  inevitable  ideo- 
solid.  logical  piece  in  each  issue,  is  of 

„  ,  ,  top  quality  and  ranges — as  the 

uc  1  .  pot  (xvlur  editors  pledged  in  the  first  issue 

The  new  Zhumalist  occasion-  — from  world  problems  to  the 
ally  falls  back  into  this  habit  woes  of  the  editor  of  the  smallest 
of  setting  a  full  page  solid  8-pt.  local  sheet.  But  the  content,  alas, 
(or  worse  yet,  solid  8-pt.  bold),  also  reflects  occasionally  the  edi- 
but  in  other  respects  it’s  wildly  tors’  next  sentence:  “Not  one  of 
different.  us,  nor  our  readers,  nor  our  col- 

Beautifully  offset  printed  on  leases,  would  disagree”  that 
scmi-glossy,  book-weight  stock  Pi’ofessional  problems  are  im- 
and  boasting  a  heavy  four-color  Pm'tant,  but  on  a  lower  plane, 
cover,  Zhumalist  uses  spot  color  a  lesser  sense,  than  our  Party 
on  the  majority  of  its  pages  and  work. 

full  color  on  several  photo  pages  Thus  Art  Buchwald,  writing 
in  each  issue.  To  the  U.S.  maga-  on  the  art  of  interviewing  m()vie 
zine  reader  this  might  not  seem  queens  (So  I  Phoned  Brigitte 
startling,  but  after  a  steady  Bardot),  appears  ch^k  by  jowl 
diet  of  Somet  Press,  where  w'ith  Vladilen  Kusin,  Deputy 
bleeding  an  occasional  picture  Chief  of  the  Propaganda  and 
on  the  photo  page  seemed  pretty  Agitation  Section,  Leningrad 
daring,  Zhumalist’s  new  look  is  District  Committee,  Communist 
really  a  shocker.  The  free-wheel-  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
ing  use  of  color,  of  boxes  and  writing  on  “Investigation  De¬ 
fancy  rules  and  all  sorts  of  {Continued  on  page  42) 
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To  these  beginner  typists, 
Humble  is  an  extra  key. 


bidding  doors.  This  program 
guarantees  no  jobs.  It  does 
guarantee  one  thing:  every  one  of 
these  girls  will  be  better  equipped 
to  make  her  own  way,  earn  a  better 
living,  look  the  world  square  in  the 
eye.  HELP  helps  America's  most 
important  natural  resource:  its 
people. 


and  work  experience  in  Humble 
offices.  Students  attend  classes  in 
typing  and  shorthand  as  well  as 
seminars  on  office  procedure, 
grooming,  telephone  etiquette  and 
filing  systems.  The  final  twelve- 
week  phase  of  training  gives  each 
girl  the  opportunity  to  perform  in 
an  actual  work  setting  and  demon¬ 
strate  her  capabilities.  □  HELP 
helps  open  some  of  those  for¬ 


Cap  and  gown  retired,  most  high 
school  graduates  look  forward  to 
continued  education  or  that  first 
paycheck.  But  for  some  without 
work  skills,  the  future  is  often  rows 
of  closed  doors.  HELP  is  on  the 
way.  □  In  1966,  we  began  HELP 
(Humble’s  Earn  and  Learn  Program) 
designed  to  train  young  women  for 
stenographic  positions.  The  nine- 
month  program  is  demanding.  But 
the  rewards  are  worthwhile.  □ 

HELP  provides  a  scholarship  to 
an  accredited  business  college, 
financial  assistance  to  the  student 


UfifiAHumble  Oil  & 

Refining  Company 
and  the  people  who  make  it 
America’s  Leading  Energy  Company 


On  the  Hoe  Colormotic  you  con  change 
any  page  position  to  any  color  in  less  than 
five  minutes! 

Simply  disconnect  the  block  ink  hose  from 
the  page  pump  and  connect  the  color  ink 
hose  that  runs  from  the  color  ink  container 
located  in  the  leg  of  the  press  unit. 

Quick!  Clean!  Convenient!  And  most  of  all, 
dependable. 

But  that's  only  part  of  the  Hoe  Colormotic 
story.  Whether  you're  printing  ROP  color. 


spot  color,  or  black,  the  Hoe  patented  ink 
pump  system  is  the  most  efficient  means  of 
laying  ink  down  on  newsprint  at  speeds  up 
to  70,000  pph. 

Electrical  controls  permit  precise, 
high-speed  adjustment  of  ink  from  maximum 
coverage  down  to  a  mere  film.  And 
mechanical  gear  synchronization 
with  press  drive  assures  that  ink  coverage 
per  column  will  remain  constant 
through  the  full  range  of  press  speed. 


So,  if  you're  looking  for  a  newspaper 
press  with  advanced  technology,  that  gives 
superior  quality  reproduction  with  minimum 
maintenance  and  maximum  durability,  and 
especially  a  press  that  makes  color 
changeovers  eosy  — 

Presto ! 

Look  to  Hoe,  the  name  that  stands 
for  Progress  in  Printing. 

^  ^  p  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  East 
vlwt  1 38th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10054 


The  Weekly  Editor 

(  ANADIAN  TOI  R 
(Part  Tuo) 

By  Ric'k  Friedman 

in  the  necoud  in  a  serien  on  the  Canadian  Centennial  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  International  Conference  of  Weekly  Aeicnpaper 
Editors  from  Oct.  1  to  6,  starting  in  Ottaiva,  Out. 


Tuesday  morning  got  off  with 
one  of  the  Conference  highlights, 
a  talk  on  “Universities  I  Have 
Known”  by  Professor  Charles 
Haines,  Department  of  English, 
Carleton  University.  Haines,  a 
native  of  the  United  States  who 
graduated  in  English  Literature 
from  Dublin  University  and 
taught  12  years  in  Italy,  de¬ 
tailed  with  much  insight  and 
wit  the  different  forms  that 
college  education  takes  in  Ire¬ 
land,  Italy  and  Canada.  In 
generally  defining  a  university, 
he  said  it  was  a  place  where 
people  gather  to  share  their 
knowledge.  “For  the  next  few 
hours,”  he  added,  “this  con¬ 
ference  will  be  a  university.” 

At  lunch,  Mrs.  .Jean  Wadds, 
Member  of  Parliament,  briefed 
the  group  on  the  afternoon’s 
visit  to  Parliament  and  recep¬ 
tion  by  the  Governor-General  of 
Canada. 

The  next  few  hours  included 
the  tour  of  Parliament  build¬ 
ings;  an  hour  in  the  House  of 
Commons  Gallery  during  a  ses¬ 
sion  of  Parliament;  a  reception 
for  ICWNE  by  the  Honorable 
Lucien  Lamoureux,  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons;  and  a 
reception  by  His  Excellency  the 
Governor  General. 

Then  it  was  back  to  the  Sky¬ 
line  Hotel  for  dinner  and  an 
evening  meeting  with  Miss 
Pauline  Jewett,  director  of  the 
Institute  of  Canadian  Studies  at 
Carleton  University.  Miss 
Jewett,  a  former  Liberal  mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament,  gave  an  ex¬ 
cellent  talk  on  Canada’s  French- 
English  Question.  A  question- 
and-answer  periotl  followed  and 
the  session  didn’t  break  up  until 
11  p.m. 

Day  al  Expti 

The  group  checked  out  of  the 
hotel  at  8  a.m.,  Wednesday,  for 
the  busses  which  would  take  us 
to  Expo  67.  Once  there,  we  went 
on  guided  tours  of  the  United 
States,  Russian,  British  and 
Republic  of  China  Pavilions. 

Later  in  the  a'ternoon  we 
were  given  a  rec(  ption  in  the 
suite  of  the  Commissioner 
General  of  the  Canadian  Pa¬ 
vilion.  Later,  we  were  guests 
of  the  Ontario  Government  for 
dinner  at  the  Birch  Room  of  the 
Ontario  Pavilion  then  toured  the 
exhibition. 

It  was  close  to  10  p.m.  before 


the  group  was  put  back  on  the 
busses  and  turned  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Cornwall,  Ont.,  where 
we  were  to  spend  the  night. 

Thursday  morning  were  taken 
the  Robert  H.  Saunders-St. 
Lawrence  Power  Project  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  Riv'er  at  Cornwall. 
As  guests  of  the  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission  of  Ontario, 
we  toure»l  the  structure,  one  of 
three  huge  dams  that  were  part 
of  a  joint  Canadian-American 
effort  to  harness  electricity  from 
the  formidable  rapids  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River.  Construction 
costs  of  $600,fi(l(),000  were 
shared  by  Ontario  Hydro  and 
the  Power  Authority  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Standing  in  the  observation 
deck  of  the  generating  plant  we 
could  see  the  complex’s  Ameri¬ 
can  counterpart  on  the  New 
York  side  of  the  river.  New'  York 
was  tht  home  state  for  both 
myself  and  an  ICWNE  member, 
Marie  Blaha,  the  Syossett 
Tribune,  but  for  both  of  us 
home  at  that  moment  seemed 
a  long  way  off. 

Back  into  Pa^l 

The  afternoon  was  spent  at 
Upper  Canada  Village  as  guests 
of  the  Ontario  Depaitment  of 
Tourism.  It  was  a  step  back  a 
hundred  years  and  more  into 
Ontario’s  past,  to  the  life  of 
typical  early  Canadian  villages 
as  they  existed  during  the  first 
years  of  the  last  century. 

All  the  40  or  more  buildings — 
homes,  churches,  mills,  taverns, 
shops — had  been  relocated  in  the 
village  from  their  original  sites 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley.  In 
sharp  contrast  to  the  modern 
generating  project  of  the  morn¬ 
ing,  it  was  a  fascinating  picture 
of  what  once  had  l)een. 

It  was  pointcnl  out  to  us  that 
when  the  St.  Lawrence  Power 
Project  and  Seaway  were  under¬ 
taken  it  meant  the  end  of  exist¬ 
ence  for  several  small  towns  on 
the  riverbank.  They — like  the 
site  of  a  decisive  battle  of  the 
War  of  1812  (which  the  Ca¬ 
nadians  won) — were  completely 
inundated  with  the  river’s  widen¬ 
ing. 

The  Ontario  Government  cre¬ 
ated  Upper  Canada  V’illage  in 
Crysler  Farm  Battlefield  Park 
by  Lake  St.  Lawrence  to  pre¬ 
serve  in  living  tableau  the  flavor 
of  early  Canada  that  those  old 


towns  represented.  It  was  from 
the  towns  that  most  of  the 
Village  buildings  came. 

In  the  1840  woolen  mill  the 
water  wheel  still  spun,  the  old 
machinery  turned  and  wool  be¬ 
came  soft  blankets.  Fresh  bread 
wafted  from  the  bake  shop.  The 
clang  of  a  hammer  on  anvil 
rang  from  the  blacksmith’s 
forge. 

At  4  p.m.  we  boarded  the 
busses  again.  I  had  purchased  a 
loaf  of  new  bread  in  the  bake 
shop  and  it  was  passed  around 
the  bus  with  each  ICWNE  mem¬ 
ber  breaking  off  a  piece  to  eat. 

An  hour  later  we  were  in 
Prescott,  Ont.,  home  of  ICWNE 
President  John  Morris,  publisher 
of  the  Prescott  Journal,  who  had 
spent  the  last  15  months  plan¬ 
ning  the  Canadian  trip.  It 
seemed  a  fitting  place  to  bring 
the  tour  to  an  end. 

Ties  \t  ilh  U.  .S. 

.Across  the  river  was  Ogdens- 
burg,  N.Y.,  for  years  connected 
to  Prescott  by  ferry,  now  linked 
by  the  Ogdensburg-Prescott 
Bridge.  Looking  across  to  the 
American  side,  one  could  feel 
the  unique  relationship  l)etween 
these  two  great  North  Amei  ican 
countries. 

Morris  said  that  on  occasion 
the  liver  froze  and  one  could 
walk  acro.ss  to  Ogdensburg. 
Prescott  women  shopped  in 
Ogdensburg.  They  had  their 
babies  in  the  Ogdensburg  Hos¬ 
pital  (giving  the  children  dual 
citizenship).  There  was  a  Pres- 
cott-Ogdensburg  Press  Club. 
Ogdensburg  boys  and  girls  dated 
Prescott  girls  and  boys  and  fre¬ 
quently  married  them. 

Morris  led  the  way  to  Fort 
Wellington  National  Historic 
Park  located  in  Prescott.  It  was 
from  this  fort  during  the  War 
of  1812  that  a  garrison  went 
across  the  river  to  successfully 
rout  the  American  garrison  at 
Ogdensburg,  capture  the  town 
and  take  command  of  the  river. 
(One  of  many  impressions  on 
this  trip  was  the  Americans 
didn’t  fare  too  well  from  1812 
to  1814  whenever  they  tried  to 
move  on  Canada.  Now,  more 
than  150  years  later,  they  weie 
marrying  each  other’s  daugh¬ 
ters,  shopping  in  each  other’s 
towns  and  foiming  joint  across- 
the-border  press  clubs.) 

A  reception  and  dinner  at  the 
Prescott  Golf  Club  followed, 
hosted  by  the  Prescott  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  In  attendance 
were  newspapermen  from  both 
Eastern  Ontario  and  the  Ogdens¬ 
burg  area  of  New  York. 

During  the  evening  photo¬ 
static  copies  of  the  Prescott 
Telegraph  of  Feb.  27,  1867,  were 
handed  out  along  with  copies 
of  the  Oct.  4,  1967,  Prescott 
Journal,  bridging  the  100  years 
which  marked  Canada’s  Cen¬ 


tennial  Celebration. 

The  main  speaker,  the  Hon. 
James  A.  C.  Auld,  minister  of 
tourism  and  information  for 
Ontario,  pointed  that  the  year 
was  a  tremendous  one  for  Cana¬ 
da  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
world.  He  expressed  great  satis¬ 
faction  and  amazement  at  the 
support  given  Expo  67  by  the 
.\merican  news  media.  “Expo 
and  Canada’s  Centennial,”  he 
added,  “have  combined  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  news  in  one  year 
than  had  been  created  in  100 
years.” 

The  dinner  and  the  week 
ended  on  a  high  note  when 
ICWNE  member  Wheeler  Mayo, 
publisher  of  the  Sallisaw  (Okla.) 
Sequoyah  County  Tunes,  took 
the  rostrum.  To  the  complete 
surprise  of  Morris  and  his  wife, 
Ida,  Mayo  presented  them  on 
l)ehalf  of  ICWNE  with  a  large 
hooked  rug  in  Centennial  de¬ 
sign,  purchased  at  Upper  Ca¬ 
nadian  Village. 

It  was  in  appreciation  of  the 
Morris’  efforts  in  arranging  a 
fantastic  four  days. 

(Next  week:  Some  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  trip  from  ICWNE 
editors.) 


Unions 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


false,  and  rumors  spread. 

He  criticized  radio  stations 
for  spreading  many  rumors  dur¬ 
ing  the  Detroit  riot  contending 
that  there  were  radio  reports 
of  invasion  of  various  sections 
by  rioters  “which  weren’t  true.” 

He  also  blamed  the  police  de¬ 
partment  for  letting  the  riot 
“get  out  of  hand”  and  warned 
that  “we’ve  got  to  keep  this 
unrest  and  violence  from  tum- 
ing  into  a  black-white  battle 
which  would  tear  our  nation 
ajjart.” 

Norman  1’.  Rickards  of 
Church,  Rickards  &  Company, 
said  on  a  i)anel  that  holding 
subscribers  with  every  conceiv¬ 
able  tool  must  be  of  concern 
to  every  newsjjaper  publisher 
for  if  he  can  slow  down  his 
turnover  by  but  a  few  jjercent- 
age  points,  the  amount  of  money 
.saved  as  well  as  circulation 
gained  can  be  astounding. 

He  .said  that  currently,  combi¬ 
nation  newspaper-magazine  or¬ 
ders  average  about  20-25  per¬ 
cent  of  any  given  newspaper’s 
home  delivered  circulation,  and 
these  orders  hold  subscribers  on 
a  three-year  contract. 

He  added  that  it  is  apparent 
the  newspaper-magazine  serv¬ 
ice  converts  newsstand  sales  to 
regular  home  delivere<l  service 
by  mail. 

Last  year  newspapers  in  the 
U.S.  received  profits  from  maga¬ 
zine  combination  orders  totaling 
$2,759,038,  he  said. 
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Cyril  L  Mebane,  Publisher,  Observer  and  News  Enterprise,  Newton,  North  Carolina 


“We  graduated  to  true  photocomposition 
with  Linofilm  Quick’s  first-class  typography” 

"Linofilm  Quick  cost  us  no  more  than  our  previous  equipment,  yet  it  permits 
us  to  turn  out  more  volume  with  lower  overhead.  And  the  Quick’s  quality  has 
realty  improved  the  appearance  of  our  paper.  Just  take  a  look  at  a  copy  and 
you’ll  see  what  we  mean. 

“Qur  Quick  is  paying  for  itself  in  increased  production.  It  is  now  used  to 
publish  our  tri-weekly  newspaper.  It  also  sets  a  good  deal  of  our  ad  guts  and 
does  some  job  work. 

“There’s  a  Quick  in  our  future  as  we  continue  to  grow.  Linofiim  Quick  has 
ailowed  us  to  take  on  newspaper  and  trade  typesetting  accounts  that  we  couid 
not  have  handled  before. 

“If  we  sound  enthusiastic,  we  are.  The  Linofilm  Quick  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  equipment  investments  we’ve  ever  made." 


If  you’re  thinking  of  low-cost,  quality  photocomposition, 
you  want  the  Linofilm  Quick.  It  could  be  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  equipment  investment  you’ve  ever  made. 

I  — I 


Mergenthaler 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York  11205 


Controllers 
Elect  Chawgo 
As  President 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

William  B.  Chawgo,  business 
manager  of  the  Aurora  (Ill.) 
Beacon-News,  was  elected  (Oct. 
23)  president  of  the  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  and 
Finance  Officers.  He  succeeded 
Robert  P.  Thome,  comptroller 
and  assistant  secretary,  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  who  became  a 
director.  The  elections  took  place 
at  the  Institute’s  20th  annual 
meeting  here. 

William  L.  Maynard,  secre- 
tarj’-treasurer  and  comptroller, 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal 
and  Twin  City  Sentinel,  ad¬ 
vanced  from  second  to  first  vice- 
president.  Cleo  Smith  was  named 
to  the  office  he  vacated.  Smith  is 
controller  and  assistant  secre¬ 
tary,  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic 
and  Gazette.  Franklin  D, 
Schurz,  Jr.,  editor  and  publisher, 
Hagerstown  (Md.)  Herald  and 
Mail,  was  elected  secretary,  and 
Raymond  D.  McGee,  secretary’ 
and  treasurer,  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 


letin,  was  chosen  treasurer. 

At  the  Institute’s  annual  busi¬ 
ness  session,  the  following  di¬ 
rectors  were  elected:  Albert  .4. 
Allen,  controller,  Pueblo  (Colo.) 
Chieftain  and  Star-Journal ; 
R.  E.  Hallowell,  assistant  con¬ 
troller,  Seattle  Times;  Patrick 
E.  Hession,  controller.  News¬ 
paper  Agency  Corp.,  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  Duane  P.  Rosenthal, 
business  manager,  Beloit  (Wis.) 
Daily  News. 

e 

Directors  Endorse 
Citizen  Sale 

WiNSTED,  Conn. 

Directors  of  the  Citizen  Print¬ 
ing  Company  have  recommended 
to  the  51  stockholders  that  the 
Winsted  Evening  Citizen  be  sold 
to  John  W.  Nash  of  New  Mil¬ 
ford,  Conn,,  for  an  undisclosed 
figure. 

Nash  has  offered  to  acquire 
the  outstanding  capital  stock. 
He  recently  disposed  of  his  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  'Times  Publishing 
Company,  New  Milford,  owner 
and  publisher  of  six  weekly 
newspapers. 

Theodore  Vaill,  Evening  Citi¬ 
zen  president  and  publisher,  will 
remain  with  the  newspaper. 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  E&P  SUBSCRIPTION  TODAY.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 
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Dear  Editor  &  Publisher: 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 
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Address . 

City . State. 
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•EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Setting  the  Style — II 


The  revision  of  the  stylebook  first  published  jointly  in 
1960  by  the  Associated  Press  and  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  is,  like  its  predecessor,  a  mishmash  of  quasi¬ 
literate  expression,  nonsense,  unintelligibility,  and  mis¬ 
stated  iniles  of  grammar. 

Revision  is  surely  a  misnomer  for  this  misguided 
guide.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  detect  any  difference 
between  the  two  versions,  except  for  the  sections  dealing 
with  Teletypesetter  and  news  circuit  procedures.  I  must 
confess  I  was  a  bit  miffed  to  obsei-ve  that  not  the 
smallest  notice  had  been  taken  of  the  three  columns 
I  filled  with  a  description  of  defects  of  the  first  edition 
in  1962.  But  then  I  was  somewhat  consoled  to  see  that  a 
complaint  by  Don  McNaughton,  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  Times-Record,  as  published  in  the  UPI 
Reporter  of  April  19,  1962,  was  ignored  too.  The  clumsy 
wording  of  a  rule  concerning  numerals  that  he  pointed 
out  has  been  preserved  intact. 

In  the  introduction  to  Writing  for  the  AP,  subtitled 
“The  Second  AP  Writing  Handbook,’’  Alan  J.  Gould, 
then  executive  editor,  wrote:  “Phrased  inexpertly,  facts 
can  have  the  effect  of  lies,  or  half-truths.  They  can 
misinform  .  .  .” 

Regrettably,  the  editors  of  the  wire  services’  stylebook 
did  not  heed  this  good  advice.  They  lifted  unchanged  from 
the  first  edition  such  equivocal  and  meaningless  state¬ 
ments  as  “The  dash  indicates  a  sudden  change”  and 
“Parentheses  set  off  material,  or  an  element  of  a 
sentence.”  Commas  too  “set  off  material,”  and  so  does 
other  punctuation. 

Instead  of  discouraging  the  use  of  false  titles,  as. 
well-regulated  newspapers  do,  the  stylebook  actually 
uses  the  ghastly  construction  “rookie  left-handed  pitcher 
Bill  Wills”  to  illustrate  a  rule  of  capitalization  (1.7). 

How  is  this  for  an  example  of  illiteracy:  “The 
apostrophe  use  or  lack  of  should  follow  the  official  name 
of  group,  institution,  locality,  etc.”  (3.15).  This  gem 
was  picked  up  verbatim  from  the  first  edition,  except 
for  the  insertion  of  or  lack  of,  which  made  the  bad  im¬ 
possible.  Translation,  arrived  at  after  some  pondering 
of  the  examples:  Follow  the  style  of  the  owner  in  the 
use  of  apostrophes  with  proper  names:  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Actors  Equity  Association. 

Anyone  who  can  read  and  write  well  enough  to  make 
his  living  by  it  can  be  expected  to  know  some  things  on 
which  space  has  been  wasted  in  the  book,  as  for  example 
that  one  of  the  uses  of  the  period  is  to  end  sentences,  and 
that  commas  are  not  used  in  house  numbers. 

Some  readers  of  this  column  may  expect  that  a 
critique  of  a  stylebook  should  raise  questions  about  its 
basic  decisions,  that  is  to  say,  whether  certain  expressions 
should  or  should  not  be  capitalized  or  abbreviated,  etc. 
But  this  is  an  arbitrary  matter,  and  not  reasonably  open 
to  challenge.  What  are  open  to  question,  and  what  I 
have  questioned,  are  inept  and  confusing  forays  into  the 
realms  of  grammar  and  usage. 
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Hsxaco 

Protects 


beaches  and  wildlife  by  prohibiting 
the  discharge  of  oil  from  its  tankers. 

There  are  no  exceptions  to  this  scribes,  prohibit  the  discharge  of  to  an  absolute  minimum.  These 
ruie.  It  applies  to  all  of  Texaco’s  oily  wastes  within  100  miles  of  any  wastes  are  retained  on  board  until 
138  oceangoing  tankers,  from  the  coastline.  Texaco  rules  flatly  pro-  they  can  be  pumped  ashore  at  a 
largest  (see  photo)  to  the  smallest,  hibit  discharge  of  oily  wastes  any-  terminal  where  the  oil  can  be  sep- 
Under  no  circumstances  are  Tex-  where  in  the  world.  No  exceptions!  arated  from  the  water, 
aco  /nasters  authorized  to  purrip  Quit©  apart  from  its  desire  to  pro-  These  conservation  procedures  re- 
oily  wastes  overboard,  whether  in  beaches  and  wildlife,  Texaco  fleet  Texaco’s  determination  not 
harbor  or  on  the  high  seas.  believes  that  the  oil  in  ballast  only  to  help  keep  the  world’s 

Texaco’s  policies  have  long  been  waters  and  tank  washings  is  too  waters  clean,  but  al- 
stricter  than  international  agree-  valuable  to  be  dumped  at  sea.  so  to  be  a  good  cor- 
ments  provide.  Existing  covenants.  Through  careful  operating  proce-  porate  citizen  where¬ 
to  which  the  United  States  sub-  dures,  oily  waste  waters  are  held  ever  it  operates. 


In  Vietnam,  a  man  risks  his  life  every  day. 


He  has  to  survive  everything  the  of  protection.  And  what  we  have  ion— 

VietCongcan  dish  out.  Small  arms  now  is  not  enough  for  him.  ost  si 

fire.  Mortars.  Grenades.  Land  The  body  armor  we  helped  de- late  ii 
mines.  Booby  traps.  velop  for  our  helicopter  crews,  So  th 

To  make  things  even  tougher,  made  of  glass  fiber  and  ceramic  gwith 

he  has  to  contend  with  the  heat  materials,  weighs  26  pounds-  idoth 

and  humidity  of  Vietnam’s  jun-  too  much  for  the  infantryman's  lecial 

gles.  So  he  needs  a  special  kind  mobility  requirements.  otsol 

The  fragmentation  vests  used 
in  Korea  were  made  of  either  ny¬ 
lon  felt  or  basket-weave  layers  of  j 


e’re  working  to  reduce  the  risk. 


Ion— strong  enough  to  stop 
ost  shrapnel,  but  often  inade- 
late  in  stopping  bullets. 

So  the  textile  industry  is  work- 
gwith  military  textile  scientists 
d  other  industries  to  produce  a 
ecial  protective  material  for  the 
ot  soldiers  in  Vietnam. 


It’s  a  tall  order,  but  everything 
possible  is  being  done  to  fill  it. 

Today,  the  textile  industry  is 
producing  20,000  different  items 
—from  fireproof  tentage  to  ban¬ 
dages— for  the  defense  effort. 
That’s  twice  as  many  as  we  pro¬ 


duced  during  World  War  II. 

But  not  one  of  them  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  that  protective  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  infantryman. 

Because  nothing  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  increasing  his  chances 
for  survival. 


American  Textile  Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc. 
1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte,  N.C.  28202 


I’PI  Makes  Chaiig'es 

New  bureau  managers  for 
United  Press  International  in 
Detroit  and  Springfield,  Ill., 
were  named  Oct.  16  by  Dale 
M.  Johns,  UPI  Central  Division 
manager. 

Fred  Mohn,  manager  in 
Springfield,  will  become  Detroit 
manager  effective  Oct.  30.  He 
succeeds  William  B.  Mead,  tak¬ 
ing  a  leave  of  absence  to  work 
in  Washington  under  a  Con¬ 
gressional  Fellowship. 

Mohn  will  be  succeeded  in 
Springfield  by  Richard  L. 
Adorjan  who  has  been  ser\’ing 
there  as  Illinois  newspictures 
manager.  Adorjan’s  place  will 
be  filled  by  Les  Sintay. 

*  *  * 

Kenneth  Rosenbavm,  news 
editor,  named  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Medina  (O.)  County 
(iazette,  with  full  respon¬ 
sibility  for  all  departments 
of  newsroom ;  Society  Editor 
Barbara  Bi  da’s  wedding  pres¬ 
ent  (Oct.  21)  is  promotion  to 
family  page  editor;  Lee  Nelson, 
formerly  with  Greenville  (Pa.) 
Record-ArguH,  named  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  succeeding  Charley  .^uker- 
MAN,  who  is  now  in  education. 

«  ♦  * 

Hazel  Snyder — joined  edito¬ 
rial  staff  of  the  ^Yatertown 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Times  after  re¬ 
tiring  as  a  teacher. 

«  «  * 

E.milio  Desverine  Jr.  to  Jotir- 
nal  of  Commerce,  New  York,  as 
petroleum  editor. 

♦  *  * 

David  Schi  lz — resigned  from 
the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Bureau  to  return 
to  New  York. 

*  *  * 

David  F.  Hoy — to  Thomas  P. 
Mahoney  Assocdates,  consultants 
to  printing  industry,  as  an  as¬ 
sociate. 

*  *  * 

David  Kennerly — photogra¬ 
pher  for  Portland  (Ore.)  Jour¬ 
nal  to  Los  Angeles  photo  staff. 
United  Press  International. 


news-people 


Miriam  Henkel — J-grad.  to 
WinstonrSalem  (N.  C.)  Journal 
women’s  department. 

♦  *  * 

Robert  Giles,  city  editor, 
Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Journal, 
named  metropolitan  editor.  Dan 
Warner,  suburban  editor,  be¬ 
comes  city  editor,  while  Thomas 
Such  AN  is  named  surburban 
editor.  Two  assistant  managing 
editors  have  exchanged  jobs: 
Ke.nneth  Cole,  assistant-news, 
becomes  assistant-Sunday,  while 
Lloyd  Stoyer,  assistant-Sunday, 
is  now  on  the  news  side. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Eugene  Dunphy,  formerly  of 
Hagerstirwn  (Md.)  Herald- 
Mail,  to  copydesk,  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  Keivs. 

♦  *  « 

James  Randolph  Norton — 
formerly  trainee  with  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News,  to  copy  desk, 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal. 

*  *  • 

Jenny  Deshields,  former 
schoolteacher — joined  the 
women’s  staff  of  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Alabama  Jour¬ 
nal. 

*  *  * 

Glenna  Merillat  named 
woman’s  editor  of  the  Plymouth 
(Mich.)  Mail  &  Observer,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Margaret  Murawski, 
resigned.  Mrs.  Walli  Z.  Schnei¬ 
der.  former  Seattle  Times 
writer,  assigned  to  Livonia  Ob¬ 
server  as  special  writer. 

♦  *  • 

William  P.  O’Donnell, 
sports  editor  Waterbury 
American  since  1959,  named  to 
new  position  of  sports  director 
of  the  Republican  and  the 
American.  William  J.  Butler, 
assistant  sports  editor  of  the 
American,  now'  sports  editor. 


BORDEN  Company  honored  three  newspaper  food  editors  at  the 
recent  25th  Food  Editors'  Conference  in  Chicago.  As  the  only 
company  to  have  participated  in  all  25  of  the  conferences,  Borden 
executives  noted  that  three  "charter  members"  were  present. 
Augustine  R.  Marusi,  Borden's  president,  is  pictured  congratulating 
the  ladies  (left  to  right)  Dorothy  Thompson,  Chicago's  American, 
Harriet  Cook  Uhlman,  Buffalo  Evening  News,  and  Grace  Hartley, 
Atlanta  Journal. 


SHEINWOLD  ON  BRIDGE 

He  writes  for  both  the  novice  and  the  expert,  treating 
bridge  os  o  gome,  intended  to  be  fun. 

Doily  and/or  Sunday;  hands  fully  matted. 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 
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Detroit  News  ^  Richard  F  Palmer  from 

p  t  /t  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald  Jour- 

rromotes  4  reporter,  Watertown 

Four  editorial  depai-tment  ad-  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Times. 
ministrative  appointments  have  *  ♦  * 

been  announced  by  the  Detroit  Oleh  Z.  Lysiak,  June  gradu- 
News.  ate  of  Temple  University  and 

These  include  the  promotions  editor  of  Philadelphia  Ukrainian 
of;  Weekly — Portland  (Ore.)  Jour- 

Boyd  Simmons,  metropolitan  nal  as  a  reporter, 
editor  of  the  News,  to  assistant  *  ♦  ♦ 

city  editor;  Harry  W.  Ernst — from 

Albert  L.  Abbott,  assistant  Washingd:on  correspondent  of 
news  editor  to  news  editor;  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette  to 
Jack  Crellin,  chief  assistant  director  of  public  relations.  West 
city  editor  to  city  editor;  and  Virginia  University. 

William  C.  Tremblay,  assist-  *  *  » 

ant  city  editor  to  chief  assistant  Tom  Moran,  former  telegraph 
city  editor.  editor  of  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.) 

Times-Leader  Evening  News 

-  and  erstwhile  rewriteman  for 

you  CSn  soli  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 

nnnivrviAiwc  assistant  managing  editor 

rKCrKInlwl  Wilkes-Barre  Sunday 

r  local  Banks  , 

IgS  Institutions  Douglas  Yocom,  former  night 

id  3t  nriCOS  Wichita,  Kan. 

— resigned  to  join  reporting  staff 
C3n  3TT0r0.  of  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal. 

il  new  Hi-Fi  Preprint  *  •  * 

n  during  1968  .  .  .  Lloyd  George  Brinson  Jr. — 

sell  every  financial  released  from  Marine  Corps  and 
,  ,  ,  .  joined  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 

I  for  brochure  with  Journal  as  reporter, 

pies,  low  prices,  your  ^  ^ 

.  .  ,  Carol  Holloway — to  women’s 

rKeting  service,  Inc.  editor,  Anadarko  (Okla.)  News, 
vard,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15228  succeeding  Mrs.  RaLPH  WiLES, 

'  Marketing  resigned. 
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Now  you  C3n  sell 

HI-FI  PREPRINTS 

to  your  loc3l  Bonks 
or  Sovings  Institutions 
. . .  3nd  at  prices 
they  can  afford! 

A  beautiful  new  Hi-Fi  Preprint 
each  season  during  1968  .  .  . 
designed  to  sell  every  financial 
service. 

Send  now  for  brochure  with 
details,  samples,  low  prices,  your 
discount. 

Gateway  Marketing  Service,  Inc. 

305  Cedar  Boulevard,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15228 
Specialists  in  Financial  Marketing 


in  the  news 


Cabot  Prizes 
Presented  At 
Columbia 

Five  outstanding  journalists 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  were 
honored  Oct.  26  at  the  29th 
annual  presentation  of  the 
Maria  Moors  Cabot  Prizes  at 
Columbia  University. 

The  Cabot  Prizes,  awarded 
for  “distinguished  journalistic 
contributions  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  international  friendship 
and  understanding  in  the 
Americas,”  were  presented  by 
Dr.  Grayson  Kirk,  president  of 
the  University,  at  a  convocation 
in  the  Rotunda  of  Low  Memo¬ 
rial  Library. 

Recipients  of  gold  medals  for 
1967  w’ere:  Peter  Aldor,  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist  for  the  news¬ 
paper  El  Tiempo,  of  Bogota, 
Colombia;  James  S.  Copley, 
chairman,  the  Copley  Press  Inc., 
La  Jolla,  Calif.;  James  Nelson 
Goodsell,  Latin  America  editor, 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor; 
M.  F.  do  Nascimento  Brito, 
executive  director  of  the  news¬ 
paper  Jornal  do  Brasil,  Rio  de 
Janeiro;  and  Ramon  Jose 
Velasquez  Mujica,  director  of 
the  newspaper  El  Nacional,  of 
Caracas,  Venezuela. 

In  addition,  silver  plaques  on 
ebony  were  awarded  to  the 
Copley  Press  Inc.,  Jornal  do 
Brasil,  and  El  Nacional.  El 
Tiempo  of  Bogota  received  a 
silver  bar  to  be  added  to  the 
plaque  awarded  to  that  news¬ 
paper  in  1940  and  the  silver 
bar  awarded  in  1956. 

The  plaque  presented  to  the 
Copley  Press  Inc.  is  primarily 
in  recognition  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  extensive  program  of 
technical  advice  and  assistance 
to  Latin  American  newspapers. 

The  Maria  Moors  Cabot 
Prizes,  first  awarded  in  1939, 
were  established  by  the  late  Dr. 
Godfrey  Cabot  of  Boston,  as  a 
memorial  to  his  wife. 

Each  prize  consists  of  an  18- 
karat  gold  medal,  an  honorarium 
of  $1,000  and  travel  expenses. 

• 

AP  Reporter  in  PR 

Robert  W.  Neubert,  a  writer 
for  the  Associated  Press  in  Los 
Angeles,  has  been  appointed 
public  relations  representative 
at  Ampex  Corporation’s  Red¬ 
wood  City,  California  headquar¬ 
ters. 


Hudson  Assigned 
Wider  Fla.  Role 


Robert  H.  Hudson  has  been 
named  editor-general  manager 
of  TODAY  (Brevard  County, 
Fla.)  North  Brevard  offices  in 
Titusville. 

He  will  continue  in  his  present 
role  as  editor-general  manager 
of  the  Titusville  Star- Advocate, 
a  position  he  has  held  since  1948. 

As  the  North  Brevard  editor- 
general  manager  Hudson  will 
direct  editorial,  advertising  and 
circulation  operation  in  the  fast¬ 
growing  area. 

Announcement  of  Hudson’s 
appointment  was  made  by  Gan¬ 
nett  Florida  general  manager, 
Maurice  Hickey,  and  executive 
editor,  James  Head. 

Hudson,  46,  is  the  son  of 
Henry  H.  Hudson,  who  has  been 
publisher  of  the  Star-Advocate 
since  1925. 

He  is  a  past  president  of  the 
Florida  Press  Association  and 
has  been  a  member  of  the  State 
Junior  College  Board  since  1961. 
*  *  * 

Frank  D.  O’Reilly,  III — 
from  Los  Angeles  sports  staff. 
Associated  Press,  to  Lock  Haven 
(Pa.)  Express,  for  posts  of  as¬ 
sociated  editor  and  sports  editor. 
Lance  Evans,  sports  editor, 
moved  to  public  relations. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  Collis,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Record 
and  former  international  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild,  aw’arded  the  second  an¬ 
nual  Stanley  Kupstas  Memorial 
-4ward  for  outstanding  contri¬ 
butions  to  ANG. 

*  *  * 

Cathalynn  Norfleet  —  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  of  Teen  Topics 
page,  the  Montgomerjf  (Ala.) 
Advertiser. 

«  « 

Larry  B.  Dendy  —  joined 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal 
as  a  reporter. 


AP  Man  Honored 

Missoi  la,  Mont. 

Richard  K.  O’Malley,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  bureau  chief  at 
Frankfurt,  Germany,  came  back 
to  his  home  soil  here  Oct.  21 
and  received  plaudits  for  bring¬ 
ing  honor  and  fame  to  his  Alma 
Mater,  the  University  of  Mon¬ 
tana. 

O’Malley,  a  Butte  boy  who  has 
ranged  far  and  wide  as  a  jour¬ 
nalist,  shared  the  spotlight  with 
four  other  UM  graduates  in 
business  and  professions  as  the 
citizenry  of  Alissoula  and  the 
surrounding  area  saluted  a 
Homecoming  Queen,  watched  a 
colorful  parade  and  joined  in  the 
Singing-on-the-Steps  at  Main 
Hall  on  the  UM  campus. 

• 

Hurletroii  Appoints 

Danville,  Ill. 

A.  J.  Margo,  vicepresident  of 
Electric  Eye  Equipment  Di¬ 
vision  of  Hurletron  Inc.  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  J. 
Melvin  Webster  to  the  newly 
created  position  of  director-con- 
tract  sales. 

Webster  w’as  formerly  plant 
electrical  engineer  for  Cuneo 
Press  Inc.  at  Kokomo,  Indiana. 
Since  joining  Hurletron  in  1958 
he  has  held  positions  in  test, 
engineering  and  sales. 

*  *  • 

Mary  Lu  West — from  State 
University  of  New  York  to  re¬ 
porter,  Watertown  (N.  Y.) 

Daily  Thnes. 

*  *  * 

William  Kloepfer  Jr.,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  new  position  of  VP, 
public  relations.  Tobacco  Insti¬ 
tute,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
effective  Nov.  15.  He  will  leave 
Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers 
Association,  where  he  is  director 
of  public  information. 
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UNIVERSITY  NEWS  SERVICES 
gets  an  assist  from  student  typist 
Junja  Choi  of  Korea  who  is  at¬ 
tending  Southern  Illinois  Univer¬ 
sity.  Director,  William  H.  Lyons, 
holds  outlines  transcribed  in  Ko¬ 
rean  by  Miss  Choi  which  will 
accompany  photographs  sent  to 
native  language  newspapers  in 
Korea. 


N.Y.  Post  Appoints 
Leeds  Ad  Manager 

Julian  Leeds  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  of 
the  New  I’ or k  Post. 

Leeds,  a  long-time  member  of 
the  Post’s  sales  staff,  has  been 
national  advertising  director  for 
the  past  two  years. 


VOUR 

N€UJ  PLANT 

deserves  an 
Engineering  Approach. 

Chas.  T.  Main’s  engineers  are 
printing  oriented.  They  fit 
your  new  plant  to  production, 
not  production  to  plant. 

Main’s  engineers  consider  not 
only  architecture,  site  utiliza¬ 
tion,  plant  layout,  and  equip¬ 
ment  services,  but  also  future 
growth. 

The  special  structural,  heating, 
ventilating,  electrical,  and 
mechanical  requirements  of  a 
printing  plant  are  incorporated 
into  the  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions. 

Main’s  services  also  can  in¬ 
clude  site  investigation,  pre¬ 
liminary  studies,  cost  esti¬ 
mates,  field  engineering  during 
construction  and  equipment 
installation  design. 


AiAIN 


CHAS.  T.  A\AIN.  INC. 
engineers 
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Kivil  Mdhn.  inanaK<‘r  in 
.''|»rinKli**ld.  will  Im'i'oiiii'  Di-lroit 
inunuK<'r  ffrcrtiv*-  n«-t.  30.  Hi- 
succetMl.s  William  H.  Mead,  tak¬ 
ing  a  leave  of  absence  to  work 
in  Washington  under  a  Con¬ 
gressional  F'ellowship. 

Mohn  will  b«*  succetnled  in 
Springfielil  by  Richard  L. 
.\dorjan  who  has  lieen  serving 
there  as  Illinois  newspictures 
manager.  .Adorjan’s  place  will 
be  filled  by  Les  Sintay. 

*  «  * 

Ke.nneth  Rosenbaim,  news 
editor,  named  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Medina  (O.)  County 
Cazette,  wdth  full  respon¬ 
sibility  for  all  departments 
of  newsroom ;  Society  Editor 
Barbara  Bi  da’s  wedding  pres¬ 
ent  (Oct.  21)  is  promotion  to 
family  page  editor;  Lee  Nelson, 
formerly  with  Greenville  (Pa.) 
Record-Argus,  named  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  succeeding  Charley  .Auker- 
MAN,  who  is  now  in  education. 

•  *  * 

Hazel  Snyder — joined  edito¬ 
rial  staff  of  the  Watertown 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Times  after  re¬ 
tiring  as  a  teacher. 

*  *  * 

Emilio  Desverine  Jr.  to  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce,  New  York,  as 
petroleum  editor. 

♦  *  * 

David  Schi  lz — resigned  from 
the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Bureau  to  return 
to  New  York. 

»  *  ♦ 

David  F.  Hoy — to  Thomas  P. 
Mahoney  Associates,  consultants 
to  printing  industry,  as  an  as¬ 
sociate. 

*  *  • 

David  Kennerly — photogra¬ 
pher  for  Portland  (Ore.)  Jour¬ 
nal  to  Los  Angeles  photo  staff, 
United  Press  International. 


news-people 


.Miriam  Henkel  J-grud.  to 
WinstonrSalem  (N.  C. )  Jnurnal 
women's  department. 

•  • 

Robert  Ci1LE.s,  city  editor. 
Akron  (O.)  Itearon  Journal, 
named  metnipolitan  etiitor.  Dan 
Warner,  suburban  e«litor,  Is*- 
comes  city  editor,  while  Thomas 
Such  AN  is  named  surburban 
editor.  Two  assistant  managing 
editors  have  exchanged  jobs; 
Kenncth  Cole,  assistant-news, 
becomes  assistant-Sunday,  while 
Lloyd  Stoyer,  assistant-Sunday, 
is  now  on  the  news  side. 

*  *  * 

Eugene  Dunphy,  formerly  of 
Hagerstown  (Md.)  Herald- 
Mail,  to  copydesk,  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News. 

«  *  lie 

James  Randolph  Norton — 
formerly  trainee  with  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News,  to  copy  desk, 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal. 

«  *  * 

Jenny  Deshields,  former 
schoolteacher — ^joined  the 
women’s  staff  of  the  Mont- 
gomery  (Ala.)  Alabama  Jour¬ 
nal. 

*  *  * 

Glenna  Merillat  named 
woman’s  editor  of  the  Plymouth 
(Mich.)  Mail  &  Observer,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Margaret  Murawski, 
resigned.  Mrs.  Walli  Z.  Schnei¬ 
der.  former  Seattle  Times 
writer,  assigned  to  Livonia  Ob¬ 
server  as  special  writer. 

*  «  * 

William  P.  O’Donnell, 
sports  editor  Waterbury 
American  since  1959,  named  to 
new  position  of  sports  director 
of  the  Republican  and  the 
American.  William  J.  Butler, 
assistant  sports  editor  of  the 
American,  now'  sports  editor. 


SHEINWOLD  ON  BRIDGE 

He  writes  for  both  the  novice  and  the  expert,  treating 
bridge  as  a  game,  intended  to  be  fun. 

Daily  and/or  Sunday;  hands  fully  matted. 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

AFriUATEO  WITH  jGos%iseles‘3imfs  SYNDICATE 
Tme>  Mirror  Synore  /  Lot  Angeles,  Cdifonua  900S3  /  TtUfhme  (2li)  62S-2345 


BORDEN  Company  honored  three  newspaper  food  editors  at  the 
recent  25th  Food  Editors'  Conference  in  Chicago.  As  the  only 
company  to  have  participated  in  all  25  of  the  conferences,  Borden 
executives  noted  that  three  "charter  members"  were  present. 
Augustine  R.  Marusi,  Borden's  president,  is  pictured  congratulating 
the  ladies  (left  to  right)  Dorothy  Thompson,  Chicago's  American, 
Harriet  Cook  Uhlman,  Buffalo  Evening  News,  and  Grace  Hartley, 
Atlanta  Journal. 


Detroit  News 
Promotes  4 

Four  editorial  department  ad¬ 
ministrative  appointments  have 
been  announced  by  the  Detroit 
News. 

These  include  the  promotions 
of: 

Boyd  Simmons,  metropolitan 
editor  of  the  News,  to  assistant 
city  editor; 

Albert  L.  Abbott,  assistant 
news  editor  to  news  editor; 

Jack  Crellin,  chief  assistant 
city  editor  to  city  editor;  and 
William  C.  Tremblay,  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  to  chief  assistant 
city  editor. 

Now  you  can  sell 

HI-FI  PREPRINTS 

to  your  local  Banks 
or  Savings  Institutions 
...  and  at  prices 
they  can  afford! 

A  beautiful  new  Hi-Fi  Preprint 
each  season  during  1968  .  .  . 
designed  to  sell  every  financial 
service. 

Send  now  for  brochure  with 
details,  samples,  low  prices,  your 
discount. 

Gateway  Marketing  Service,  Inc. 

305  Cedar  Boulevard,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15238 
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Richard  F.  Palmer,  from 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald  Jour¬ 
nal,  to  reporter,  Watertotvn 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Times. 

*  *  * 

Oleh  Z.  Lysiak,  June  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Temple  University  and 
editor  of  Philadelphia  Ukrainian 
Weekly — Portland  (Ore.)  Jour¬ 
nal  as  a  reporter.. 

«  *  * 

Harry  W.  Ernst — from 
Washington  correspondent  of 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette  to 
director  of  public  relations,  West 
Virginia  University. 

*  *  * 

Tom  Moran,  former  telegraph 
editor  of  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.) 
Times-Leader  Evening  News 
and  erstwhile  rewriteman  for 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
— to  assistant  managing  editor 
of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Sunday 
Independent. 

*  *  * 

Douglas  Yocom,  former  night 
man  for  UPI  in  Wichita,  Kan. 
— resigned  to  join  reporting  staff 
of  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal. 

*  *  « 

Lloyd  George  Brinson  Jr.— 
released  from  Marine  Corps  and 
joined  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 
Journal  as  reporter. 

*  *  * 

Carol  Holloway — to  women’s 
editor,  Anadarko  (Okla.)  News, 
succeeding  Mrs.  Ralph  Wiles, 
resigned. 
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in  the  news 


(labot  Prizen 
Presented  At 
(iolumbia 

Five  outstanding  journalists 
of  tho  Westorn  Hpinisphew  won- 
honored  (K-t.  2()  at  the  2!Hh 
annual  presentation  of  the 
Maria  Mooi'S  Cabot  Prizes  at 
Columbia  University. 

The  CalH)t  Prizes,  awarded 
for  “distinguished  journalistic 
contributions  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  international  friendship 
and  understanding  in  the 
Americas,”  were  presented  by 
Dr.  Grayson  Kirk,  president  of 
the  University,  at  a  convocation 
in  the  Rotunda  of  Low  Memo¬ 
rial  Library. 

Recipients  of  gold  medals  for 
11)67  were:  Peter  Aldor,  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist  for  the  news¬ 
paper  El  Tiempo,  of  Bogota, 
Colombia;  James  S.  Copley, 
chairman,  the  Copley  Press  Inc., 
La  Jolla,  Calif.;  James  Nelson 
Goodsell,  Latin  America  editor, 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor; 
M.  F.  do  Nascimento  Brito, 
executive  director  of  the  news¬ 
paper  Jomal  do  Brasil,  Rio  de 
Janeiro;  and  Ramon  Jose 
Velasquez  Mujica,  director  of 
the  newspaper  El  Nacional,  of 
Caracas,  Venezuela. 

In  addition,  silver  plaques  on 
ebony  were  awarded  to  the 
Copley  Press  Inc.,  Jornal  do 
Brasil,  and  El  Nacional.  El 
Tiempo  of  Bogota  received  a 
silver  har  to  be  added  to  the 
plaque  awarded  to  that  news¬ 
paper  in  1940  and  the  silver 
bar  awarded  in  1956. 

The  plaque  presented  to  the 
Copley  Press  Inc.  is  primarily 
in  recognition  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  extensive  program  of 
technical  advice  and  assistance 
to  Latin  American  newspapers. 

The  Maria  Moors  Cabot 
Prizes,  first  awarded  in  1939, 
were  established  by  the  late  Dr. 
Godfrey  Cabot  of  Boston,  as  a 
memorial  to  his  wife. 

Each  prize  consists  of  an  18- 
karat  gold  medal,  an  honorarium 
of  $1,000  and  travel  expenses. 

• 

AP  Reporter  in  PR 

Robert  W.  Neubert,  a  writer 
for  the  Associated  Press  in  Los 
Angeles,  has  been  appointed 
public  relations  representative 
at  Ampex  Corporation’s  Red¬ 
wood  City,  California  headquar¬ 
ters. 


Hudson  Assisted 
Wider  Fla.  Role 


Robert  H.  Hudson  has  been 
named  editor-general  manager 
of  TODAY  (Brevard  County, 
Fla.)  North  Brevard  offices  in 
Titusville. 

He  will  continue  in  his  present 
role  as  editor-general  manager 
of  the  Titusville  Star-Advocate, 
a  position  he  has  held  since  1948. 

As  the  North  Brevard  editor- 
general  manager  Hudson  will 
direct  editorial,  advertising  and 
circulation  operation  in  the  fast¬ 
growing  area. 

Announcement  of  Hudson’s 
appointment  was  made  by  Gan¬ 
nett  Florida  general  manager, 
Maurice  Hickey,  and  executive 
editor,  James  Head. 

Hudson,  46,  is  the  son  of 
Henry  H.  Hudson,  who  has  been 
publisher  of  the  Star-Advocate 
since  1925. 

He  is  a  past  president  of  the 
Florida  Press  Association  and 
has  been  a  member  of  the  State 
Junior  College  Board  since  1961. 
*  *  * 

Frank  D.  O’Reilly,  III — 
from  Los  Angeles  sports  staff. 
Associated  Press,  to  Lock  Haven 
(Pa.)  Express,  for  posts  of  as¬ 
sociated  editor  and  sports  editor. 
Lance  Evans,  sports  editor, 
moved  to  public  relations. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  Collis,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Record 
and  former  international  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild,  awarded  the  second  an¬ 
nual  Stanley  Kupstas  Memorial 
.Award  for  outstanding  contri- 
Imtions  to  ANG. 

«  *  * 

Cathalynn  Norfleet  —  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  of  Teen  Topics 
page,  the  Montgomer^f  (Ala.) 
Advertiser. 

*  «  * 

Larry  B.  Dendy  —  joined 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal 
as  a  reporter. 
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\r  Mill! 

.Mikmu  i.a,  .Mont. 

Uii'hurd  K.  O’.Malley,  ,Ahh<i- 
ciati-d  I’l-eitM  bureau  chief  at 
Frankfurt,  Germany,  came  back 
to  his  home  s»)il  here  t>ct.  21 
and  received  plaudits  for  bring¬ 
ing  honor  an<l  fume  to  hi.s  .Alma 
Muter,  the  University  of  Mon¬ 
tana. 

O’Malley,  a  Butte  boy  who  has 
ranged  far  and  wide  as  a  jour¬ 
nalist,  share<l  the  spotlight  with 
four  other  UM  graduates  in 
business  and  professions  as  the 
citizenry  of  Missoula  and  the 
surrounding  area  saluted  a 
Homecoming  Queen,  watched  a 
colorful  parade  and  joined  in  the 
Singing-on-the-Steps  at  Main 
Hall  on  the  UM  campus. 

Hurletron  Appoints 

Danville,  Ill. 

A.  J.  Margo,  vicepresident  of 
Electric  Eye  Equipment  Di¬ 
vision  of  Hurletron  Inc.  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  J. 
Melvin  Webster  to  the  newly 
created  position  of  director-con¬ 
tract  sales. 

Webster  was  formerly  plant 
electrical  engineer  for  Cuneo 
Press  Inc.  at  Kokomo,  Indiana. 
Since  joining  Hurletron  in  1958 
he  has  held  positions  in  test, 
engineering  and  sales. 

*  *  * 

Mary  Lu  West — from  State 
University  of  New  York  to  re¬ 
porter,  Watertown  (N.  Y.) 

Daily  Times. 

«  ♦  ♦ 

William  Kloepfer  Jr.,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  new  position  of  VP, 
public  relations.  Tobacco  Insti¬ 
tute,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
effective  Nov.  15.  He  will  leave 
Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers 
Association,  where  he  is  director 
of  public  information. 


UNIVERSITY  NEWS  SERVICES 

9ets  an  assist  from  student  typist 
Junja  Choi  of  Korea  who  is  at¬ 
tending  Southern  Illinois  Univer¬ 
sity.  Director,  William  H.  Lyons, 
holds  cutlines  transcribed  in  Ko¬ 
rean  by  Miss  Choi  which  will 
accompany  photographs  sent  to 
native  language  newspapers  In 
Korea. 


N.Y.  Post  Appoints 
Leeds  Afl  Manager 

Julian  Leeds  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  of 
the  New  York  Post. 

Leeds,  a  long-time  member  of 
the  Post’s  sales  staff,  has  been 
national  advertising  director  for 
the  past  two  years. 


VOUR 

N€UI  PLANT 

deserves  an 
Engineering  Approach. 

Chas.  T.  Main’s  engineers  are 
printing  oriented.  They  fit 
your  new  plant  to  production, 
not  production  to  plant. 

Main’s  engineers  consider  not 
only  architecture,  site  utiliza¬ 
tion,  plant  layout,  and  equip¬ 
ment  services,  but  also  future 
growth. 

The  special  structural,  heating, 
ventilating,  electrical,  and 
mechanical  requirements  of  a 
printing  plant  are  incorporated 
into  the  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions. 

Main’s  services  also  can  in¬ 
clude  site  investigation,  pre¬ 
liminary  studies,  cost  esti¬ 
mates,  field  engineering  during 
construction  and  equipment 
installation  design. 

AlAIN 

CHAS.T.  AAAIN,  INC. 
Sngineers 

Ml  iTUAtT  imiT,  tosroM,  HUS.  siif^  fu.  (ID)  aMm 
UV  t.  MOAINU*  ST..  CNAaoni,  ax.  MK  va.  9M)  »»>Mi 
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Patriot  Ledger — 130  Years  Old 


I  She  {latriot  Sehger 

Naw  JcU  lk»mb  Hugo  llaipluuig  \irfield 


She  Patriot  Sedger 


('^nionaul  Killed  A»  Spaceship  Crashes 


News  Briefs  column.  And  they  would  be  easier  to 
read  if  centered  and  set  in  caps  and  lowercase. 

Weight  also  is  needed  in  lower  right  of  the  other 
page  (upper  right).  The  story  and  mug  on  the  prin¬ 
cipal’s  resignation  might  be  squared  off  in  that 
comer.  Many  newspapers  strive  to  avoid  the  float¬ 
ing  of  art  in  the  middle  of  the  page. 

Several  zig-zags  show  up  in  this  page.  Some  im¬ 
pede  readability  more  than  others.  In  the  spread 
;»t  the  bottom  of  the  page,  one  joint  of  body  type 
reaches  to  the  bottom  in  column  four,  then  the  type 
wraps  in  two  shallow  joints  in  columns  five  and 
six,  and  then  it  drops  to  the  bottom  of  the  page  in 
column  seven.  Thus  the  eye  travels  an  inverted  “U.” 
Zig-zags  less  difficult  to  follow  occur  in  the  body 
type  under  the  Constitutional  Convention  and  Bar 
Panelists  heads. 

Notice  that  stories  (and  the  editorial)  jump  on 
paragraphs.  Most  newspapers  avoid  this,  since  end 
of  paragraph  plus  period  seem  to  signify  end  of 
story,  regardless  of  jumpline. 

So  you  must  have  a  big  head  on  the  lead  story? 
Not  so.  These  six-column  lines  do  the  job  adequately 
in  48  point. 

Many  papers  clutter  their  nameplates  with  all 
sorts  if  miscellany.  This  one  is  refreshingly  clean. 
The  name  of  the  newspaper  rings  loud  and  clear. 

The  running  head  doesn’t  even  contain  the  city 
of  publication.  Let  no  one  fret,  however.  In  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  environs  everyone  knows  where  the 
Patriot  Ledger  is  published. 


By  Howard  B.  Taylor 

Editorial  Consultant, 

(iopley  International  ('orporation 


Venerable  but  vigorously  up  to  date  is  the  Patriot 
Ledger  of  Quincy,  Mass.  It  was  established  in  1837. 
That  was  24  years  after  Giambattista  Bodoni  of 
Parma  had  designed  his  last  stick  of  type. 

Both  the  Patroit  Ledger  and  headlines  in  Bodoni 
have  thrived  with  the  years. 

The  layout  of  these  pages  is  clean,  dignified,  em¬ 
phatic.  Ultra  Bodoni  is  used  for  the  head  on  the 
editorial,  which  is  i  fixture  atop  columns  one  and 
two  in  both  pages,  and  for  the  standing  heads  in 
the  New's  Briefs  column.  This  variety  of  Bodoni 
would  be  too  fancy  for  news  heads,  but  used  in 
this  manner  it  harmonizes  with  the  rest  of  the  Bo¬ 
doni  in  the  headline  typography. 

Of  the  two,  the  page  in  upper  left  reflects  greater 
symmetry  because  it  contains  fewer  zig-zags  of 
body  type  and  more  blocks  of  left-to-right  horizontal 
rectangles. 

The  page  in  upper  left  would  be  improved  if  the 
four-column  art  were  shoved  one  column  to  the 
right.  This  would  anchor  a  heaver  element  in  that 
focal  point  and  would  counter-balance  the  editorial 
in  upper  left. 

If  14-point  Bodoni  Roman  is  available,  it  would 
provide  stronger,  and  harmonizing,  heads  in  the 
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General  Motors  is  people 
making  better  products  for  people 


Ben  Bouier  makes  his  mark  of  excellence  with  a  brush. 

Ben  Bouier  came  to  General  trator  at  GM.  His  job:  Helping  GM  by  making  the  pursuit  of 

Motors  13  years  ago.  As  a  jani-  set  up  the  quality  control  stand-  perfection  a  way  of  life, 

tor.  He  was  soon  a  machine  ards  of  excellence  followed  by  It’s  one  of  many  good  reasons 
operator.  He  went  to  night  GM  car  divisions  everywhere.  why  you  will  always  find  the 
school.  Took  electronics,  engi-  Ben  Bouier  is  only  one  of  many  Mark  of  Excellence  on  every 
neering  and  drafting  courses.  highly-skilled,  self-made  men  Chevrolet,  Pontiac,  Oldsmobile, 

Today,  he’s  a  Graphic  Ulus-  who  have  made  their  mark  at  Buick  and  Cadillac  car. 


Benjamin  H.  Bouier,  Jr.,  GM  Manufacturing  Development  Staff,  Warren,  Michigan. 


PR0!\10TI0N 

“Research”  a  Pipeline 
To  Papers’  Readers 

By  George  Will 


PocoNO  Manor,  Pa. 

An  audience  of  86  newspaper 
promotion,  public  relations  and 
research  managers  picked  up 
dozens  of  research  ideas  from  a 
panel  of  experts  here  this  week, 
in  a  session  that  lasted  less 
than  an  hour. 

For  instance,  John  Mauro,  re¬ 
search  director  of  Family 
Weekly  and  former  director  of 
promotion  and  research.  The 
Branham  Co.,  who  opened  the 
research  section  of  the  INPA 
Eastern  Regional  Conference 
told  how  a  simple  research  sur¬ 
vey  sold  a  retailer  by  pin¬ 
pointing  the  residences  of  his 
customers. 

Mauro  told  how  local  college 
girls  were  stationed  at  the  cus¬ 
tomer  check-outs  of  a  retail 
store,  asking  customers  where 
they  lived.  Contrary  to  the  be¬ 
lief  of  the  store  owner,  only  25 
percent  of  his  customers  lived 
within  a  2-mile  radius  of  the 
store,  with  25  percent  living  in 
a  10-mile  radius,  and  the  other 
half  coming  from  outside  the 
city  .  .  .  and  spending  twice  as 
much  as  local  area  customers. 
Because  the  owner  of  the  store 
believed  that  his  customers 
lived  within  two  miles  he  would 
not  use  the  daily  newspaper 
because  it  “had  too  much  waste 
circulation  outside  his  area.”  As 
a  result  of  the  quickie  in-store 
survey  the  retailer  purchased  a 
substantial  ad  program. 

To  demonstrate  that  con¬ 
sumers  have  a  short  memory, 
Mauro  told  how  he  had  two 
employees  from  his  office  stop 
people  on  Park  Avenue  outside 
of  his  office,  one  year  after  the 
Little  Rock  High  School  inte¬ 
gration  crisis,  and  showed  them 


a  picture  of  Gov.  Orval  I'anbus. 
According  to  Mauro,  only  four 
of  the  100  people  inter\iewed 
remembered  and  couhl  identify 
the  photo.  The  case  in  point:  A 
one-hour  random  sample  surv'ey 
with  no  out-of-pocket  expense. 

Mauro  also  recommended  and 
suggested  the  use  of  news¬ 
papers’  WATS  lines  and  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  phone  room 
employees  as  a  handy  source 
for  instant  surveys.  He  also 
suggested  that  for  many 
purposes  the  newspaper  carrier 
organization  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  district  or  branch 
managers,  provided  an  “army 
of  interviewers”  who  could  com¬ 
plete  a  “survey  in  a  hurry.” 
He  also  suggested  techniques 
for  invisible  coding  of  mail 
questionnaires. 

“Gusty  ideas  on  how  to  make 
money  with  research”  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  promotion  con¬ 
ference  by  J.  Warren  McClure, 
publisher  of  the  Burlington 
(Vt.)  Free  Press.  For  example 
McClure  suggested  that  news¬ 
papers  buy  lists  showing  owners 
of  automobiles  by  license  plates. 
Surveys  in  retail  shopping  cen¬ 
ter  parking  lots  could  then  be 
checked  against  the  list  by  area 
housewives  who  would  do  the 
tabulating  on  a  piecework  basis. 
McClure  also  pointed  out  to  the 
group  that  most  department 
stores  will  provide  local  news¬ 
papers  with  lists  of  their  charge 
customers  addresses  which  are 
now  frequently  readily  avail¬ 
able  due  to  computerization.  He 
suggested  that  temporary  re¬ 
search  personnel  could  be  found 
by  contacting  local  chapters  of 
the  American  Association  of 
University  Women,  and  that  ac¬ 


creditation  in  published  surveys 
of  this  organization  had  a  high 
degree  of  credibility.  He  also 
suggested  that  professors  of 
marketing  at  local  universities 
should  be  contacted  for  coop¬ 
eration  in  newspaper  research, 
and  that  frequently  market  re¬ 
search  classes  would  take  on  a 
project  as  a  class  study  some¬ 
times  without  any  charge. 

In  suggesting  another  source 
of  “quickies”  McClure  told  how 
he  had  used  wives  of  his  adver¬ 
tising  sales  staff  to  make  tele¬ 
phone  surveys.  In  discussing  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation’s 
plan  to  include  demographic 
data  as  part  of  ABC  reports,  he 
suggested  that  agency  people 
might  soon  run  out  of  “excuses 
for  not  getting  enough  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  newspaper  audi¬ 
ence.”  He  also  suggested  that 
newspapers  survey  about  one 
percent  of  their  subscribers 
approximately  every  two  years 
to  find  out  what  they  like,  or 
dislike,  about  their  newspaper. 
He  recommended  that  smaller 
newspapers  try  to  get  reporters 
or  editors  to  make  the  inter¬ 
views  on  an  “extra  pay”  basis, 
if  possible. 

David  Sanders,  research 
director,  the  New  York  Times, 
presented  recommendations  on 
editorial  research  including 
checking  with  small  groups  on 
the  vitality  of  the  image  of  the 
newspaper  and  the  involvement 
people  have  with  it.  He 
suggested  that  interviewers 
take  a  tape  recorder  to  a  small 
group  such  as  PTA  clubs,  church 
or  fraternal  meetings.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  taped  com¬ 
ments  on  the  new'spaper  could 
be  analyzed  in  depth  back  at 
the  shop  at  a  later  date.  He 
suggested,  for  example,  listing 
the  newspaper  in  a  tabulation 
of  major  city  or  area  landmarks 
such  as  the  museum,  park, 
sports  team,  etc.,  to  see  how  the 
paper’s  image  “stacks  up.” 

Another  example  of  simple 
research,  Sanders  suggested 
that  newspapers  take  the  list  of 
“100-best  stories”  submitted  to 
the  editor  by  UPI  for  rating, 
and  show  them  to  a  sample  of 
readers.  “You’ll  be  surprised  to 
see  that  people  don’t  agree  with 
editors,”  he  said. 

“To  find  out  what  your 
readers  really  want  to  read  in 
your  paper,”  Sanders  said, 
“take  a  copy  of  yesterday’s 
paper,  and  a  magic  marker  and 
ask  your  readers  to  cross  out 
I  half  of  the  items  they  would 
have  omitted  if  they  could  only 
have  half  as  much  news  as  the 
paper  contained.  “You’d  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  their  selections,”  he 
added. 

He  pointe<l  out  that  such  re¬ 
search  projects  provided  a  pipe¬ 
line  between  newspaper  readers 
an<l  editors. 


Vincent  Spezzano,  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union  told  how 
his  newspaper  had  used  students 
in  the  “Newspaper  in  the  Class¬ 
room”  program  to  rate  comic 
strips  and  credited  them  with 
help  in  feature  selection  both 
in  adding  new  comics  and 
dropping  old  ones.  He  told  how 
he  had  success  with  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  with  students  in  grades 
5  through  12  in  100  ai-ea  schools. 

*  *  * 

TARGET — Four-color  process 
scenes  of  the  Houston  market 
show  through  the  target-shaped 
die-cut  on  the  cover  of  a  new 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post  brochure, 
“Target:  Tempo  Territory'!” 
The  four-page,  oversized  folder 
graphically  shows  the  market 
for  the  Post’s  “Texas  Tempo” 
Sunday  magazine  section.  Back 
page  of  the  folder  presents  map 
and  description  of  circulation 
and  coverage. 

«  ♦  « 

SPACE  AND  SPEED— the 
Cleveland  Press  has  come  up 
with  a  “Space-Speed”  carrier 
promotion,  featuring  a  trip  that 
includes  both  Sports  Car  Club 
of  American  Races  at  Daytona 
Beach  and  a  visit  to  the  Cape 
Kennedy  Space  Training  Center. 
To  earn  a  place  on  the  trip,  car¬ 
riers  will  have  to  sell  20  new 
13-week  Press  orders.  The  flight 
leaves  on  Thanksgiving  Day 
morning  from  Cleveland.  68 
other  prizes  are  included  in  the 
contest,  which  is  promoted  with 
a  12-page,  full-color  brochure. 
A  specially-designed,  full-color 
envelope  uses  a  space  satellite 
motif.  Dick  Collins,  circulation 
promotion  manager  handled  the 
program.  Kits  were  mailed  to 
each  of  the  Press’  8,500  car¬ 
rier’s  parents. 

*  *  * 

HONOR  CARRIERS— As  a 
feature  of  National  Newspaper 
Week,  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune  published  a  six-column 
group  picture  of  its  48  honor 
carriers.  A  page  advertisement 
in  color,  using  pictures  of  each 
boy,  followed.  The  carriers  and 
their  fathers  were  honored  by 
the  Tribune  at  a  dinner  at  w'hich 
each  boy  received  an  Honor  Car¬ 
rier  lapel  pin  and  Inland  Daily 
Press  Assn,  award. 

*  it  * 

SALT  AND  PEPPER— “Who 
are  they?”  is  the  question  asked 
on  the  cover  of  a  New  York 
Times  booklet.  Illustration  shows 
salt  and  pepper  shakers  in¬ 
scribed  with  the  letters  “S”  and 
“P”.  Inside  the  booklet  you’ll 
discover  that  the  initials  stand 
for  Special  People,  those  who 
dine  out  frequently  and  spend 
generously.  The  booklet  suggests 
to  Hotel  and  Restaurant  ad¬ 
vertisers  the  eight  special  Times’ 
sections  that  provide  special  op¬ 
portunities  for  their  classifica¬ 
tion.  Off-beat  but  appropriate. 


CONTINDITY 

.  . .  because  VEC  News  Program  goes  to  school 
throughout  the  whole  year 

America's  most  widely  used  Newspaper  School  Program 

nT^  VISUAL  EDUCATION  CONSULTANTS,  INC. 

B  Butlding  tht  Newipaper  Reading  Habit 
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HURLETRON  Incorporated 

Electric  Eye  Equipment  Division,  Danville,  Illinois  61832 


The  HURLETRON  name  on  a  press  drive  Is 
your  assurance  of  quality  and  reliability. 
HURLETRON  has  standard  or  special 
drives  for  any  make,  any  size  web-fed 
newspaper  press. 

As  press  drive  specialists,  we  have  the 
manpower,  the  facilities,  and  the  experi¬ 
ence  to  design  and  manufacture  any  drive 
to  satisfy  your  requirements.  Hundreds 
of  HURLETRON  drives  are  now  in  opera¬ 
tion  all  over  the  world. 

Let  us  put  our  drive  experience  to  work 
for  you.  Our  control  experience  too.  Call, 
write  or  wire:  HURLETRON,  1938  E.  Fair- 
child  Street,  Danville,  Illinois  61832. 

When  you  think  of  drives— think  of 
HURLETRON  . . .  The  press  drive  people. 


OKIVE6  .  REGISTER  CX>NTROLS  •  TENSION  CONTROLS  •  CENTRAL  CONSOLES  •  PRE-PRINT  INSETTING  CONTROLS  •  "ELECTROSIST”  •  COMPLETE  PRESS  CONTROL  SYSTEMS 


lire  finest  name 
_ press  drives 


THE  'Z'  IS  FOR  ZIP — With  the  help  of  advertising  Director  How¬ 
ard  Grothe  of  the  Miami  Herald,  Hoyt  Frazure  finishes  his  name 
in  the  marquee  outside  the  restaurant  where  his  pals  gave  him  a 
retirement  sendoff.  Hoyt,  super  salesman  in  the  food  linage  field, 
is  known  as  "Mr.  Grocery."  He'll  remain  with  the  Herald  as  a 
consultant  on  special  selling  situations. 


Russian  Mag. 

(Continued  from  page  26) 


molishes  a  Stereotype.” 

We  all  know  Buchwald’s  style ; 
Here’s  a  taste  of  Kusin’s: 

“In  our  opinion  the  principal 
deviation  of  propaganda  in  a 
newspaper  is  that  it  all  too  often 
remains  just  a  catchword,  just 
a  slogan.  This  happens,  appar¬ 
ently,  because  journalists  have 
not  carefully  studied  the  socio¬ 
demographic  structure  of  the 
specific  region  or  district,  and 
do  not  completely  understand 
how  each  information  medium 
orients  its  own  group  of 
workers.” 

Mr.  Kuzin  then  predicts  that 
someday  every  editor’s  office  will 
have  a  chart  showing  the 
“socio-demogrraphic  pattern”  of 
his  city,  a  “diagram  of  the  orien¬ 
tation  of  the  population  for 
sources  of  propaganda.”  And,  he 
adds,  the  editor  will  use  these 
charts  to  plan  every  page  of 
every  issue  for  the  maximum 
propaganda  effect.  (It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  propaganda  has 
no  unfavorable  connotation  in 
the  Soviet  Union;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  means  the  expounding 
of  Communist  theory,  which  is 
considered  highly  praiseworthy.) 

Much  more  highly  depart¬ 
mentalized  than  Soviet  Press, 
Zhumalist  uses  several  rubrics. 
Mr.  Kuzin’s  article,  for  instance, 
appeared  under  the  rubric  “The 
Science  of  Party  Leadership.” 
Others  include  ‘“rhe  Intellectual 
World  of  the  Journalist,”  Book 
Reviews,  and  the  “Official  Sec¬ 
tion,”  which  includes  news  of 
job  appointments,  promotions 
and  honors,  journalism  news 
briefs,  and  job  openings.  An 
example  of  this  semi-Help 
Wanted  column:  “In  Novgorod 
Province — responsible  secretary 
and  chief  of  the  agricultural  sec¬ 
tion  for  district  newspaper 
•Rural  News’  in  the  village  of 
Marevo.”  (A  responsible  secre¬ 
tary,  incidentally,  is  not  a  trust¬ 
worthy  typist;  it’s  a  Party  func¬ 
tionary  who  will  take  the  rap 
for  everything  anyone  on  the 
paper  does  wrong,  and  it’s  not  a 
job  most  people  would  stand  in 
line  to  get.) 

Record  .Subscription!) 

Articles  are,  of  course,  aimed 
principally  at  newspaper  men. 
One  celebrated  the  fact  that  the 
240  million  total  single  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  Soviet  newspapers 
and  magazines,  a  total  reached 
in  January  1967,  was  equal  for 
the  first  time  to  the  population 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  (“Million¬ 
aire”  newspapers  such  as  Prav- 
da  with  its  7  million  circulation, 
Izvestia  with  8.4  million,  and 
Pioneer  Pravda,  the  Party’s  chil¬ 


dren’s  paper  with  9.3  million,  all 
helped  to  boost  this  total.  The 
top  magazine,  incidentally,  was 
Health,  with  8  million  sub¬ 
scribers.) 

Another  article  in  Zhumalist's 
first  issue  was  “Such  Was  Zhur- 
nalist,”  a  brief  history  of  the 
original  magazine  of  that  name 
(its  circulation  was  around 
3,000  compared  with  today’s 
115,950)  by  Irina  Dementyeva, 
a  staff  member  of  the  Zhtirnal- 
ist  of  today. 

The  department  called  “The 
Intellectual  World  of  the  Jour¬ 
nalist”  started  off  the  first  issue 
with  a  bang  with  an  article  by 
Sergei  Yutkevich,  “Our  Con¬ 
temporary,  Picasso,”  illustrated 
with  a  full-page  color  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  a  woman’s  head,  done  by 
Picasso  in  gouache.  Zhumalist’s 
art  editor  cropped  off  part  of  a 
line  the  artist  had  written  below 
his  signature,  but  apparently 
the  line  said  that  Picasso  had 
done  this  watercolor  specially 
for  the  first  issue  of  Zhumalist. 
(Like  the  little  girl  in  the 
nursery  rhyme  who  had  a  little 
curl  right  in  the  middle  of  her 
forehead,  the  lady  in  Picasso’s 
picture  has  a  red  hammer  and 
sickle  right  in  the  middle  of  her 
forehead.) 

This  international  flavor  is 
quite  pronounced  in  Zhumalist. 
The  first  issue  featured,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  above-mentioned 
Picasso  and  the  Art  Buchwald 
column,  an  article  “A  Few  Days 


in  China”  by  Boris  Vakhtin,  who 
identifies  himself  as  a  man  with 
a  long-time  interest  in  Chinese 
literature  who  had  just  made  a 
short-term  visit  to  Red  China. 
He  works  over  the  “Great  Cul¬ 
tural  Revolution”  with  tools 
ranging  from  the  needle  to  an 
axe.  There’s  also  a  profile  of  a 
Polish  television  weather  fore¬ 
caster  (they’re  usually  wrong  in 
Poland,  too).  And,  under  the 
rubric  “Interviewing  the  Inter¬ 
viewers,”  there’s  a  long  talk  with 
Izvestia’s  correspondent  in  Lon¬ 
don  (says  the  correspondent’s 
wife,  surveying  their  London 
apartment,  littered  with  British 
papers  and  vibrating  with  the 
sound  of  radio  and  television 
news  broadcasts  going  simul¬ 
taneously,  “This  isn’t  living;  it’s 
bedlam!”) 

A  chart  complete  with  an  arty 
four-color  triple  exposure  shows 
the  location  of  Soviet  wire  serv¬ 
ice  and  newspaper  correspond¬ 
ents  around  the  globe.  And 
there’s  a  one-page,  Hollywood- 
style  profile  (“Who’s  Who? 
What’s  What?”)  of  a  beauteous 
French  radio  celebrity,  complete 
with  cheesecake  photos,  though 
these  are  pretty  restrained  by 
either  U.S.  or  French  standards. 

An  article  reprinted  from  the 
British  magazine  “Town”  twits 
the  abridged  literature  busi¬ 
ness  in  general  and  the  Reader’s 
Digest  in  particular,  with 
several  jabs  at  the  Digest’s 
“major  contribution  to  the  battle 


against  Communism.” 

Perhaps  most  interesting  is  a 
boxed  feature  headed  “The  Press 
About  the  Press”  which  gives 
one-paragraph  summaries  of  the 
journalism  trade  press  of  all 
major  nations.  Listed  for  the 
U.S.  are  the  Bulletin  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  Journalism  Quarterly 
(it  comes  out  Journalist  Quar¬ 
terly),  Columbia  Journalism  Re¬ 
view,  and  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Here’s  precisely  what  it  says 
al)out  E&P,  after  giving  the  title 
first  in  English  and  then  in 
Russian  (Redaktor  i  izdatel) : 

“A  monthly  magazine,  organ 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  Pub¬ 
lished  in  New  York  since  1884. 
Circulation,  22,000.  Editor  and 
publisher,  Robert  Brown.” 

Any  complaints  from  the  E&P 
staff  about  the  foregoing  will 
have  to  be  addressed  to  G. 
Golovanov,  head  of  the  foreign 
press  department,  Moscow  State 
University,  who  compiled  the 
information. 

Finally,  Zhumalist  even  in¬ 
cludes  one  more  new  wrinkle  in 
Soviet  journalism;  each  issue 
promotes  a  readership  survey  of 
sorts.  A  form  on  the  last  page 
enables  the  reader  to  choose 
from  a  list  of  the  articles  those 
which  interested  him,  to  check 
all  those  he  liked,  to  fold  the 
form,  paste  it,  stamp  it,  and 
mail  it  to  the  editors  of  Zhur- 
nalist,  who  imply  that  they’ll 
consider  the  results  in  editing 
future  issues.  After  fifty  years 
of  “the  reader  be  damned,”  this 
solicitude  is  startling. 

Magazine  is  Good 

To  summarize,  the  new  Zhur- 
nalist,  even  if  it  weren’t  much 
good,  would  look  great  in  com¬ 
parison  with  its  immediate  pred¬ 
ecessor,  Soviet  Press.  But  the 
magazine  IS  good.  In  quality  of 
printing  and  in  quantity  of 
color,  no  other  journalism  pub¬ 
lication,  East  or  West,  can  top 
it.  In  general  quality  of  edito¬ 
rial  content  it  is  at  least  equal  of 
any  other  anywhere.  Due  to  the 
unique  nature  of  Soviet  jour¬ 
nalism,  the  magazine  can  muster 
more  big  names  from  the  news 
media  for  each  issue  than  any 
Western  publication  can  afford. 
And,  as  the  USSR  doesn’t  sub¬ 
scribe  to  any  copyright  agree¬ 
ments,  Zhurnalmt  can  reprint, 
for  free,  the  work  of  any  foreign 
journalist  it  wishes. 

It’s  an  intensely  interesting, 
thoroughly  enjoyable  publica¬ 
tion,  highly  professional  in  every 
sense  of  the  word. 

But  just  one  bit  of  advice: 
Unless  you  have  a  taste  for 
masochism,  skip  the  monthly 
article  on  “The  Science  of  Party 
Leadership.” 
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Whether  you’re  molding  commercially  or  as  a 
newspaper,  you’ll  never  use  a  finer, 
harder-working  job  mat  than  this— the  new, 
improved  Wood  Super  Ad  Mat.  Using  only  normal 
pressures,  your  molds  are  deeper,  your 
patterns  last  longer  and  there’s  no  mat  distortion. 

And— your  customers  get  better  printing  from 
better  reproduction,  cleaner  highlights  and 
better  halftone  definition,  plus  substantially 
less  shrinkage,  compared  to  ordinary  ad  mats . . . 
as  much  as  44%  less! 

For  a  demonstration  on  your  work,  try  samples  in  your  shop;  see  your 
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Daily  Horoscope 
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Donna  Lawson  Covers 
Young  Fashion  Field 

By  Ray  Erwin 


I  Newest  and  most  exciting 
i  events  in  the  world  of  youth 
!  fashion  are  reported  in  a  new 
j  weekly  column  by  a  fashion 
authority, 
i 

The  column:  “In  Gear.” 

I  The  columnist:  Donna  Law- 
I  son. 

The  format:  Weekly,  550-600 
words  plus  art. 

The  release:  Immediate. 

The  distributor:  Pop  Scene 
Syndicate. 

In:  Current,  now.  Gear: 
Clothes,  furnishings,  decorations 
you  wear.  In  Gear:  A  fashion 
column  dedicated  to  finding,  re¬ 
porting  and  commenting  on  the 
latest  in  fashions. 

Eye  Fa!«hion  Editor 

Donna  Lawson  is  a  former  as¬ 
sistant  fashion  editor  of  the 
!  Xew  York  Daily  Neu's,  fashion 
i  editor  of  Suburbia  Today  and 
'  McCall's  magazine  writer.  She 
is  now  fashion  editor  of  the  up¬ 
coming  Eye  Magazine,  a  Hearst 
national  publication  to  be  aimed 
directly  at  the  teen  and  young 
adult  market. 

“I  ^^'as  born  a  little  while 
before  the  ‘In  Generation,’ 
sometime  around  w'hat  has  been 
called  the  complaisant  one,” 
observed  Miss  Lawson  with  a 
winning  smile.  “But  I  wasn’t  a 
j  bit  of  that.” 

She  started  her  career  in 
college  (UCLA),  and  moved 
from  there,  after  graduation,  to 
the  back  lot  of  Universal 
Studios,  where  she  assembled 
poke  bonnets,  calico  dresses  and 
shiny  dancehall  frocks  for  ac¬ 


tresses  playing  destitute  fron¬ 
tier  ladies. 

Soon  after  leaving  Hollywood 
and  arriving  in  New  York,  Miss 
Lawson  became  assistant  fashion 
editor  of  the  Daily  News  under 
Kay  Thomas. 

“The  people  in  the  youth 
fashion  market  today  don’t  want 
the  lofty  pillar  of  fashion,”  ex¬ 
plained  Miss  Lawson.  “For 
them  clothes  are  colorful,  deco¬ 
rative,  fun,  all  they  should  be. 
Imagination  counts  for  a  lot. 

Set  Onn  Trends 

“Kids  don’t  want  to  cotton  to 
ordinary  fashion  dictates,”  she 
continued.  “They’d  rather  set 
their  own  trends.  To  cite 
several  small  examples,  Yves 
St.  Laurent  created  a  peajacket 
and  Paris  stood  up  and  raved. 
Kids  have  been  pulling  them  out 
of  Army-Navy  stores  all  along. 
Jeans  came  out  in  a  riot  of 
colors.  Long  before  that,  boys 
and  girls  were  dying  white  and 
wheat  jeans  in  their  bathtubs. 

“Girls  don’t  put  as  much  on 
their  faces  any  more,  but  they’ll 
print  paper  tattoos  on  their 
arms. 

Not  Deadly  Serioii» 

“I  plan  to  take  a  different 
look  at  fashion  in  my  column. 
A  fashion  column  aimed  at 
youth  ought  to  be  witty,  a  little 
tongue-in-cheek,  deadly  serious, 
never.  Personalities  are  a  part 
of  it.  Look  what  the  Beatles  and 
Joan  Baez  did  to  change  clothing 
attitudes. 

“The  column  may  get  a  bit 
outrageous  when  it  predicts 
21st  Century  clothes.  But  then. 


Donna  Lawson 


youth  thinks  way  out  there. 
Fabrics,  paint,  instant  clothes, 
things  that  they  can  make, 
that’s  something.  Show  them 
how  to  spot  their  own  trends, 
originate,  talk  about  their  de¬ 
signers.  Encourage  them  to 
write  about  local  clothing 
crazes.  Who  knows  where  next 
year’s  ‘thing’  will  come  from?” 

“In  Gear”  is  being  serviced 
as  a  coordinated  part  of  Pop 
Scene’s  “Current  Scene”  feature 
package,  which  is  designed  to 
provide  integrated  coverage  in 
all  major  areas  of  youth 
interest. 

Mutt  &  Jeff  Plan^ 

60th  Birthday 

“Mutt  &  Jeff”  celebrates  its 
60th  anniversary  Nov.  15.  The 
world  certainly  has  changed  in 
the  last  six  decades,  but  “Mutt  & 
Jeff”  hardly  changed  at  all.  On 
Nov.  15,  1907,  the  late  Bud 
Fisher  launched  Augustus  Mutt 
on  his  career  as  co-star  of  the 
strip  in  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle.  Little  Jeff  didn’t 
come  along  until  a  year  later, 
when  Mutt  was  sent  to  an 
asylum.  There  he  met  Jeff,  who 
claimed  he  was  James  J.  Jef¬ 
fries,  then  heavyweight  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  world. 

The  two  characters  have  been 
through  the  tall  and  short  of 
it  ever  since. 

A1  Smith  has  been  writing 
the  continuity  and  drawing  the 
cartoons  since  1912.  A1  is  a  mild 
man,  somewhat  resembling  Mutt 
in  appearance.  Mutt  remains 
the  harried  husband  and  Jeff 
the  carefree  bachelor  after 
these  60  years. 

The  Boston  Globe,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  has  featured  Mutt  & 
Jeff  on  the  first  page  of  its  Sun¬ 
day  comic  section  for  more  years 
than  anyone  can  remember. 

• 

B4;  Bands  Series 

A  12-part  series  on  “The  Big 
Bands,”  depicting  popular  music 
of  a  few  decades  ago,  by  George 
T.  Simon,  Metronome  magazine, 
is  being  distributed  by  Newsday 
Specials,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


“OUR  PILL-FILLED  LIVES” 

Earl  Ubell  writes  for  every  member  of  the 
family  in  a  five-part  illustrated  series  on  all 
the  pills,  including  THE  pill.  For  release 
October  29. 

Received  by  all  regular  WBESSI  clients 
across  the  country. 

WORLD  BOOK  ENCYCLOPEDIA  SCIENCE  SERVICE,  INC. 
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"A  new  type  of  columnist  has,  in  recent  years,  stirred 

considerable  interest ...  The  most 

successful  of  these  columnists— and  one 

of  the  newest— is  Suzy” 

says  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

“The  Number  One  Society  Snooper  .  .  . 
easily  the  brightest  and  most  widely  read 
society  columnist  in  the  country” 
says  LIFE 


She’s  a  “bright  and  breezy 
society  chronicler  ...  the  Number 
One  gossip  ‘must’  for 
the  ins  and  outs”  i 

says  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  \ 

Suzy  “has  carved  out  room  for  ^ 
herself  at  the  top  of  a  highly  ^ 
specialized  journalistic  field” 
says  NEWSWEEK 

She  writes  “wittily,  tartly,  and 
occasionally  tenderly  . . .  She 
never  misses  a  thing” 

says  TIME 


“Now  that  Walter  Lippmann  has  retired 
his  regular  column,”  Suzy  “is  just  about  the 
most  quoted  and  written-about 
columnist  in  the  U.S.A.” 

. . .  says  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
HERALD  TRIBUNE 


‘To  the  inevitable  list  of  who  and  where 
is  added  a  barb  planted  with 
^  the  skill  and  accuracy  of  a  picador” 

^  .  .  says  THE  SUNDAY  TIMES 

OF  LONDON 


'Possibly  the  most  influential 
gossiper  in  the  country” 

. .  .  says  VOGUE 


r“ln  the  International  Who’s 
Who,  Suzy  . . .  knows  them  all. 
She’s  the  most  quoted,  most 
lalked-about,  most  sought-after 
columnist  in  America  today” 

says  THE  LONDON  EVENING 
NEWS 


SUZY  invites  your  readers  to  have  a  ball 
with  the  famous  and  glamorous. ..as  the  millions 
who  read  these  newspapers  are  already  doing: 


New  York  News 

Chicago  Tribune 

Albany  Times-Union 

Baltimore  News  American 

Birmingham  Post-Herald 

Boston  Globe 

Buffalo  News 

Cedar  Rapids  Gazette 

Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News 

Detroit  News 

Harrisburg  Patriot-News 


Hartford  Courant 
Houston  Chronicle 
Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
Miami  Herald 
Montreal  Gazette 
Nashville  Banner 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Phoenix  Republic 
San  Francisco  Examiner 
Scranton  Times 


Syracuse  Herald-Journal 
Washington  News 
West  Palm  Beach  Times 

. . .  and  many,  many 
others,  including  the 
Madrid  Spanish  Daily  News 

another 
blue  chip  from 
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•‘The  average  parent,  I  am 
convinced,  through  no  fault  of 
his  own,  does  not  become  suf¬ 
ficiently  involved  in  the  counsel¬ 
ing  and  guidance  of  his  teen-age 
hoy  or  girl.  The  fact  is  that  he 
does  not  know  what  he  should 
know  in  order  to  gpiide  the 
student  intelligently,  whether 
toward  college,  a  career,  or 
vocation. 

“My  own  daily  experience  in 
counseling,  together  with  a 
decade  of  working  closely  with 
teen-agers  and  their  problems 
has  convinced  me  that  all 
parents  are  desirous  of  being 
the  guiding  force  in  the  lives  of 
their  youngsters  but  they  lack 
the  necessary  factual  informa¬ 
tion  or  they  leave  this  phase  of 
the  child’s  life  to  the  school  and 
an  already  burdened  school 
counselor. 

Works  Witli  Teens 

“As  a  person  interested  in 
youth,  I  became  active  in  Fair- 
field  Teens,  an  independent, 
non-profit  youth  council  with 
800  members  at  Fairfield,  Conn., 
where  I  live.  For  the  last  two 
years,  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors.  I  also  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Fairfield  County  Personnel  and 
Guidance  Association,  am  active 

. .  in  the  work  of  the  New  York 

Sharman  Valor,”  epic  about  Capt.  Charles  Regional  Council  for  Industry- 
O.  Williams,  U.S.  Army  Special  Education  Cooperation,  and  am 
“  ■  ■  -  -  ^  member  of  the  American 

Personnel  and  Guidance  Associa¬ 
tion.  For  two  years  I  was 
associate  director  of  a  boys’ 
camp  in  Maine.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jess  have  a 
daughter  who  is  a  school  teacher 
and  a  son  who  is  a  Naval 
officer  on  an  aircraft  carrier. 


Retired  Couple  Travel 
In  Sharman’s  Cartoon 


The  farflung  and  hilarious 
travels  of  a  retired  couple  are 
recounted  in  a  new  daily  cartoon 
strip  for  newspapers. 


Lincoln  High  School,  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  in  1940,  he  joined  the 
U.  S.  Navy.  After  World 
War  II,  he  attended  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington  and 
studied  art  in  Mexico.  He  then 
studied  cartooning  in  New 
York  and  made  his  first  sale 
four  months  later.  He  has  sold 
cartoons  to  most  national  maga¬ 
zines. 

“Sometimes  I’ve  supported 
my  cartooning  and  sometimes  it 


The  cartoon:  “Gol  liver’s 
Travels.” 

The  cartoonist:  Chuck  Shar¬ 
man. 

The  format:  Six  black-and- 
white  strips  a  week,  four  or 
five-columns;  mats  and  repro 
proofs. 

The  release:  Immediate. 

The  distributor:  Editorial 
Board  Syndicate,  1133  S.  Brent¬ 
wood  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63117. 


Chuck  Sharman 

gram  director,  art  director, 
commercial  artist,  handicraft 
instructor,  art  teacher. 

The  cartoonist’s  first  job  was 
delivering  the  Tncovin  (Wash.) 
Sews  Tribune  in  the  city  where 
he  was  born  in  1922.  His  hobbies 
are  golf,  camping. 


Overtaken  with  sudden 
wanderlust,  Charlie  Golliver 
suddenly  announced  to  his  wife 
that  he  had  an  idea.  This  was 
something  so  new  that  Molly 
Golliver  dropped  the  coffee  pot 
she  was  holding  and  fell  in  a 
dead  faint. 

Take  To  Road 

After  she  recovered  from  the 
shock,  Charlie  told  her  he  was  has  supported 
going  to  retire,  sell  the  business  admitted, 
and  they  would  spend  perhaps  This  resulted 
the  rest  of  their  days  traveling  as  a  grocery  cl 
and  seeing  the  country.  Molly,  driver,  advert 
anxious  to  be  free  of  seeing  her  newspaper  reporter,  disc  jockey, 
home’s  four  walls  fell  right  in  radio  news  reporter,  radio  pro- 
with  the  idea.  And  away  they 
went. 

At  this  particular  moment. 

Chuck  Sharman,  an  experienced 
cartoonist,  slipped  up  on  them 
with  sketchbook.  Their  travels 
and  potentiality  for  making  all 
the  mistakes  in  the  book,  gave 
birth  to  a  new  comic  strip  called 
“Golliver’s  Travels.” 

It’s  an  offbeat,  family  strip 
with  a  broad  appeal  to  people 
who  think  the  comic  page  is 
still  a  place  to  find  a  daily 
chuckle.  It  has  built-in  appeal 
for  retired  couples  and  for 
people  who  like  to  travel  and  to 
camp.  The  characters  visit  real 
national  parks,  travel  U.  S.  and 
state  highways  and  see  real 
places  of  interest.  All  of  the 
places  have  been  visited  and 
sketched  by  the  cartoonist. 

Accurate  Backgroundfi 

Accurately  detailed  back¬ 
grounds,  even  to  correct  route  cemed  with  the  knotty  problems 

signs,  will  please  the  traveler-  of  a  teen-ager  headed  for  col- 

reader  who  has  been  there.  lege,  a  career  or  vocation. 

Chuck  Sharman  is  a  traveler 

himself.  During  the  last  22  Million  students  who  are 

years,  he  has  lived  in  22  houses  “The  subject  matter  is  of  about  their  post-high  school 
in  18  different  cities  and  towns,  particular  interest  to  the  plans,  their  careers  and  their 

After  he  was  graduated  from  families  of  the  seven  million  futures,”  said  Jess. 


Parents  Advised  On 
Choosing  Colleges 


Three  Universities 

The  columnist  attended  the 
Peddie  School,  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  and  the  law 
schools  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity.  (His  father,  a  member 
of  the  judiciary  of  New  Jersey, 
was  financial  editor  of  the  old 
Philadelphia  Call  before  he 
studied  law.) 

Prior  to  becoming  a  member 
of  the  educational  fraternity, 
the  major  portion  of  the  colum¬ 
nist’s  business  career  was  in 
advertising  and  public  relations, 
where  he  serviced  public  and 
private  educational  institutions. 
He  taught  marketing  and  public 
relations  as  a  member  of  a  col¬ 
lege  faculty  for  three  years.  He 
became  executive  director  of  a 
private  coeducational  private 
high  school  students  heading  boarding  school  and  began  help- 
for  college  and  to  the  six  million  ing  parents  plan  their  children’s 
uncertain  college  educations. 

He  established  his  Guidelines 
To  College  service  two  years 
ago. 
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Alaskan  oil... 

German  petrochemicals... 
new  solutions  to  underground 
mysteries... 
gas  for  the 
mains  of  Tokyo- 
some  of  the  things 
we  talk  about 
at  Marathon  OU  these  days 

We  find  oil.  Produce  and  refine  it.  Move  gasoline  and 
other  products  to  market  and  sell  them.  Alaska  looms 
big  in  that  picture;  major  oil  discoveries  there  boost  our 
strong  North  American  reserves  still  higher.  And  we’re 
working  ahead  to  ship  Alaskan  natural  gas,  in  liquid 
form,  to  Tokyo  for  cooking,  heating  and  power.  Mean¬ 
while,  our  scientists  have  a  new  patented  process  that 
may  produce  large  volumes  of  currently  unrecoverable 
oil.  In  Germany,  petrochemicals  from  our  new  Bavarian 
plant  will  help  supply  a  growing  market.  Along  with 
major  expansion  in  refining  and  marketing,  these  signs 
point  to  continuing  progress  at  Marathon. 


MARATHON  OIL  COMPANY 
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BOOKS  1>  REVIEW 

Two  Authors  Study 
Red  Mass  Media 

By  Ray  Erwin 


VOICES  OF  THE  RED  GIANTS.  By 
James  W.  Markham.  Iowa  State 
University  Press.  Ames.  613  paKes. 
17.60. 


BEn'WEEN  TWO  WORLDS:  Policy, 
Press  and  Public  Opinion  in  Asian- 
American  Relations.  By  John  Hoh- 
enbersT.  Frederick  A.  Prae^er.  Pub¬ 
lishers.  607  pages.  $8.95. 

Conditions  of  control  of  com¬ 
munications  in  Communist  coun¬ 
tries  constantly  challenge  our 
intelligence  and  imagination. 
Changes  creep  in  even  in  a  cen¬ 
sored  and  controlled  press. 

The  free  press  in  the  free 
world  must  coexist  in  a  divided 
globe  with  the  controlled  press 
of  the  proletariat  dictatorshijis 
of  the  Communists  and  their 
captives. 

Behind  the  C.iirluiiir: 

These  two  books  bring  west¬ 
ern  media  full  and  late  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  media  today  be¬ 
hind  the  Curtains — Iron  and 
Bamboo. 

A  searching  and  objective 
look  at  the  totality  of  publish¬ 
ing,  news  agencies,  advertising, 
radio  and  television  in  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  and  Communist  Chi¬ 
na  is  given  us  in  “Voices  of  the 
Red  Giants.”  This  important  in¬ 
terpretation  of  Communist 
thought  and  motivation  will  fill 
a  large  gap  in  our  knowledge 
of  the  Red  Giants.  It  examines 
the  history  and  role  of  Russian 
and  Chinese  mass  media  from 
the  early  news  sheets  to  the 
sophisticated  methods  employed 
today  to  shackle  the  minds  of 
millions.  The  mass  media  are 
studied  as  reflectors  and  moti- 
v'ators  of  changes  in  the  Com¬ 
munist  social,  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  structures. 

The  author,  Prof.  James  W. 
Markham,  is  head  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Communications,  School 
of  Journalism,  University  of 
Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

Rnliglileiiing.  Kcwuliii;: 

Journalists,  educators,  histori¬ 
ans,  political  scientists — anyone 
interested  in  world  affairs — will 
find  this  {lenetrating  and  factual 
study  revealing  and  enlighten¬ 
ing. 

Prof.  Markham  conclmles  his 
“Synthesis  and  Summary”  chap¬ 
ter  at  the  end  of  the  book: 

“The  crux  of  the  problem  lies 
in  the  approach  which  reflects 
the  fundamental  notion  of  the 
role  of  communications  in  mod¬ 


em  society.  The  dilemma  for 
Communist  regimes  will  not  be 
resolved — and  the  resulting 
faults  in  the  communication  sys¬ 
tem  corrected — until  more  at¬ 
tention  is  given  to  the  uses  of 
mass  communication  for  people 
instead  of  the  uses  of  people 
for  mass  communication.” 

Prof.  John  Hohenberg  jour¬ 
neyed  12,000  miles  through  sev¬ 
en  Asian  countries  for  the  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Foreign  Relations  to  make 
his  study  of  the  t\vo-way  news 
flow  between  America  and  Asia. 
His  “Between  Two  Worlds”  de¬ 
tails  that  graphic  epic. 

Political  Iiiiportaiice 

Desjiite  the  general  I’ealiza- 
tion  of  the  importance  of  the 
liress  in  shaping  of  foreign  poli¬ 
cy,  little  attention  has  been 
given  to  this  critical  area  until 
now.  Prof  Hohenberg  writes: 

“Aside  from  the  technicalities 
of  journalism,  the  exchange  of 
news  is  a  political  act.  There  is, 
as  a  result,  an  unending  strug¬ 
gle  between  the  independent 
news  media  and  the  govern¬ 
ments  directly  or  indirectly  con¬ 
cerned  for  the  control  of  it,  in 
some  cases,  and  influence  over 
it,  in  others.” 

The  ingredients  of  that  strug¬ 
gle  and  its  importance  in  an 
age  when  missiles  can  carry 
atomic  destruction  to  millions 
of  people  within  minutes  make 
up  the  study  of  the  Columbia 
University  journalism  professor. 

.\  DilTerenl  Slor> 

The  Hohenberg  conclusion: 

“For  today  and  tomorrow  and 
tlie  dark  days  yet  to  come,  it 
will  be  the  hard  lot  of  the  jour¬ 
nalist  to  tell  a  different  story — 
the  stiniggle  of  mankind  to  be 
free  of  the  sodden  morass  of 
ages  past.  In  his  words  will  be 
cast  the  fall  of  nations  and  the 
ii.se  of  new  ones,  the  death  of 
old  heroes  and  the  coming  of 
young  leadei’S,  the  tragedies  of 
defeat  in  battle  and  the  stub¬ 
born  hope  for  a  better  future. 

“It  is  a  task  of  few  rewards 
and  many  disappointments,  but 
for  the  journalist  there  is  no 
easy  role  in  a  world  of  gather¬ 
ing  shadows.  He  must  trj’,  as 
best  he  can,  to  convey  under¬ 
standing  between  Asia  and 
-America.  It  is  the  most  chal¬ 
lenging  assignment  he  ever 
faced.  May  he  be  worthy  of 
it.” 


iiiiiiiiiiinoiiiiiiiiiwiiiiiiiuiiuiiiiiiii^ 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

How  to  succeed  in  public  rela¬ 
tions  by  really  trying  is  told  by 
an  agency  executive  in  “Your 
Career  in  Public  Relations” 
(Julian  Messner,  a  division  of 
Simon  &  Schuster.  192  pages. 
$3.95).  The  author  is  Jody  Dono¬ 
hue,  vicepresident  of  Edw’ard 
Gottlieb  &  Associates  Ltd.,  an 
international  public  relations 
agency  in  New  York.  Miss  Dono¬ 
hue  is  a  graduate  of  the  School 
of  Journalism,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  and  she  has  done 
graduate  work  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  This  career  book  con¬ 
tains  a  list  of  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  which  offer  degrees  and 
courses  in  public  relations. 

Allen  Drury,  formerly  on  the 
Washington  staff  of  the  New 
York  Thms,  is  author  of  “A 
Very  Strange  Society:  A  Jour¬ 
ney  to  the  Heart  of  South 
-Africa”  (Trident  Press,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  Simon  &  Schuster. 
$6.9.')). 

Ten  former  daily  newspaper  or 
wire  service  staffers  contributed 
to  “Outdoors  USA:  1967  Year¬ 
book  of  Agriculture”  (Published 
by  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  408  pages  plus  32-page 
color  photo  section.  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C.  20402.  $2.75).  All  contrib¬ 
utors  are  now  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  They  are:  Jack  Hayes, 
ex-Washington  (D.  C.)  Star, 
Yearbook  editor;  Clifford  D. 
Owsley,  ex-Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser;  M.  L.  Dumars,  ex- 
Manhattan  (Kans.)  Evening 
Mercury;  Lloyd  E.  Partain,  ex- 
Associated  Press;  A1  L.  Jenkins, 
ex-Springfield  (Ohio)  Sun;  Roy 
M.  Clark,  ex-Aniarillo  (Tex.) 
Daily  News;  Katharine  N. 
Mergen,  ex-Reno  (Nev.)  Eve¬ 
ning  (iazette;  Walter  C.  Bunch, 
ex-Council  Bluffs  (Iowa)  Non- 
pareil;  the  late  Robert  A.  Hol¬ 
ley,  ex-Portland  (Ore.)  Journal, 
chapter  authors.  Russell  T. 
Forte,  ex-night  manager,  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau,  UPI  Photos, 
jilayed  a  major  ii^le  in  selecting 
the  A>arbook’s  267  photographs. 

Robert  J.  Serling,  formerly 
aviation  news  editor  in  Wash¬ 
ington  for  the  UPI,  has  written 
a  novel,  “The  President’s  Plane 
Is  Missing”  (Doubleday)  about 
a  President  of  the  United  States 
disappearing  in  a  jet  plane. 

Writers  and  speakers  will  find 
useful  humor  classified  in  many 
fields  in  “The  Modem  Handbook 
of  Humor”  (Ralph  L.  Woods, 
Editor.  McGraw-Hill.  618  pages. 


John  L.  Marx,  who  has  worked 
for  newspapers  and  for  news¬ 
paper  syndicates,  has  written 
“Seven  Hours  To  Zero”  (Put¬ 
nam’s.  $5.95),  about  the  men 
who  dropped  the  first  atomic 
bomb. 

Henry  Beetle  Hough,  editor  of 
the  Vineyard  Gazette  on  the 
island  of  Martha’s  Vineyard, 
Mass.,  is  editor  of  a  collection 
from  his  121-year-old  news¬ 
paper.  It’s  “Vineyard  Gazette 
Reader,”  (Harcourt,  Brace. 
$5.95),  dedicated  to  Elizabeth 
Bowie  Hough,  who  died  in  1965. 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  announced 
the  Nov.  15  publication  of 
“Newsbook:  The  Busy  Rich,” 
(Laminated  cover.  144  pages. 
$2.45),  14th  in  the  Newsbook 
series.  It  was  prepared  in  the 
newsrooms  of  the  National  Ob¬ 
server  and  looks  into  the  lives 
and  activities  of  14  of  the 
United  States’  646  millionaires. 

Steve  Ellingson,  syndicated 
do-it-yourself  newspaper  colum¬ 
nist,  has  written  “Steve  Elling- 
son’s  Wood  Projects”  (Science 
and  Mechanics  Publishing  Co., 
505  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10022.  Paperback.  $1),  which 
describes  in  detail  20  home 
projects  in  working  with  wood. 

David  Wise,  formerly  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and 
Thomas  B.  Ross,  a  member  of 
the  Washington  Bureau  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Tunes  and  a 
former  Nieman  Fellow  at 
Harvard,  are  authors  of 
“The  Espionage  Establishment” 
(Random  House),  an  account 
of  international  espionage. 

The  late  Sherwood  Anderson, 
newspaperman  turned  author 
and  playwright,  wrote  a  best¬ 
selling  novel  called  “Winesburg, 
Ohio,”  about  a  newsiiaper  re¬ 
porter  in  a  small  town  and  all 
he  found  out  about  life  there. 
From  1927  through  1931,  -Ander¬ 
son  owned  and  edited  two 
weekly  newspapers,  in  political 
and  business  competition  with 
each  other  in  Marion,  Va.  Selec¬ 
tions  from  four  years  of  his 
writings  for  country  newspapers 
are  in  “Return  to  Winesburg” 
(By  Sherwood  Anderson.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  Press, 
Chapel  Hill.  Illustrated.  223 
jiages.  $5.95).  The  book  is  edited 
by  Ray  Lewis  White,  who 
teaches  English  at  the  North 
Carolina  State  University  at 
Raleigh.  Anderson  stated  his 
stand  when  he  began  his  weekly 
editorship:  “The  Marion  Demo¬ 
crat  and  the  Smyth  County 
News  are,  respectively,  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  and  a  Republican  paper. 
The  editor  is  not  stating  his 
position  in  this  fight.” 
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Some  drivers  worVt  slow  down 
to  save  their  lives. 


They’re  their  own  murderers. 

Unfortunately,  they  take  a  lot  of  inno¬ 
cent  lives  as  well. 

Last  year  drivers  going  too  fast  for 
road  conditions  or  exceeding  the  speed 
limit  caused  one-third  of  all  the  fatal 
accidents. 

If  it  were  up  to  America’s  automobile 
insurance  companies,  people  who  ignore 
highway  signs  and  traffic  laws  wouldn’t 
be  driving. 

But  we’re  not  policemen. 

It’s  our  job  to  protect  you  against 
the  economic  losses  resulting  from  an 
accident. 


A  big  enough  job  in  itself,  when  you 
realize  that  last  year  was  the  worst  for 
accidents  in  the  nation’s  history. 

The  accident  rate  rose  to  32  per  cent 
over  what  it  was  ten  years  ago. 

While  inflation  pushed  up  car  repair 
claim  costs  an  average  of  70  per  cent; 
hospital-room  rates,  92  per  cent;  and 
doctors’  fees  39  per  cent. 

The  result  is  that,  just  since  1956, 
stock  companies  writing  automobile  in¬ 
surance  in  this  country  had  underwriting 
losses  of  more  than  $1  billion. 

That’s  why  we  have  to  raise  car  in¬ 
surance  rates  periodically  to  continue 
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giving  full  protection. 

Still,  we’re  doing  all  we  can  to  keep 
costs  reasonable  for  "safe”  or  good  risk 
drivers. 

For  example,  we  offer  driver  educa¬ 
tion  discounts,  safe  driver  plans,  farmer 
discounts,  and  two-car  discounts  in- 
many  areas. 

We’re  also  fighting  an  all-out  war 
against  accidents.  Spending  more  than 
$40,000,000  annually  to  promote  safety 
on  the  highways. 

For  more  information  on  these  or 
other  aspects  of  car  insurance,  call  any 
one  of  the  I.I.I.  offices  below  collect. 

Chicago  312  922-5584  •  Son  Francisco  415  392-3185 


Atlanta  404  525-8323 


Dallas  214  741-5195 


New  Orleans  504  523-3821 


Miami  305  379-1804 


Washington,  D.C.  202  347-3929 
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INPA  Role 
In  National 
Sales  Urged 

By  ('.ampl>ell  Watson 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

A  proposal  that  International 
Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion  forces  join  in  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising’s  move  to  advance 
the  cause  of  newspapers  to  na¬ 
tional  advertising  agencies  was 
made  at  Western  Regional  ses¬ 
sions  here. 

The  suggestion  was  offered  by 
William  R.  Shover,  Phoenix  Re¬ 
public  and  Gazette,  INPA 
regional  president,  following  a 
report  by  Wishard  A.  Brown, 
national  president  and  publisher 
of  the  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Inde¬ 
pendent-Journal. 

Brown  told  how  the  I-J  is 
acting  on  its  own  in  informa¬ 
tional  moves  directed  especially 
at  agency  creativity  executives 
by  inviting  small  groups  to  join 
him  in  plant  tours. 

Declaring  the  belief  in  cre¬ 
ativity  may  be  the  answer  to  the 
continued  existence  of  news¬ 
papers,  the  INPA  president  said 
New  York  and  Chicago  promo¬ 
tion  managers  are  considering 
orientation  tours  in  their  areas. 
Newspapers  do  move  merchan¬ 
dise  and  agencies  and  adver¬ 
tisers  need  newspapers.  This  is 
established  every  time  a  printed 
ad  carries  a  coupon,  he  sub¬ 
mitted. 


Source  Action 

In  explaining  the  value  of  the 
project,  Norwin  S.  Yoffie,  I-J 
business  manager,  pointed  out 
that  national  campaigns  are  de¬ 
veloped  in  agency  creativity  de¬ 
partments.  Newspapers  had  to 
reach  this  department  if  they 
were  to  regain  the  territory  they 
had  lost  in  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  field,  he  declared. 

The  use  of  visual  aids  to  cor¬ 
rect  present  view's  for  both  gen¬ 
eral  and  retail  advertisers 
marked  a  program  conducted  by 
Gordon  Lloyd,  I^dmonton  (Alta.) 
Journal. 

The  San  Diego  Union-Tribune 
used  a  37-minute  film  costing 
$1000  a  minute  to  answer  na¬ 
tional  magazine  reports  labelling 
the  city  as  a  bus  tow’n  and  re¬ 
porting  a  cutback  in  its  aviation 
industry’s  production,  said  David 
Weitzel,  U-T  advertising  promo¬ 
tion  manager. 

Benefits  Listed 

The  movie,  tailor-made  to 
various  major  markets  and 
shown  across  the  nation,  de¬ 
scribed  San  Diego  as  a  city  in 


motion.  It  brought  a  second  look 
from  new  industry,  provided  a 
vehicle  in  demand  for  civic  group 
showings  and  for  television  use, 
and  proved  good  for  the  news¬ 
papers  and  good  for  the  market, 
Weitzel  reported. 

The  Pasadena  Star-^Jews  de¬ 
veloped  a  slide  presentation  for 
retailers  showing  “a  city  in 
motion,”  said  Ross  Swickard. 
This  pointed  up  Pasadena’s 
changes  to  a  center  of  youth  and 
scientific  achievements. 

“Any  town  with  a  dead  news¬ 
paper  is  a  dead  tow'n,”  the  pres¬ 
entation  stressed  in  reporting 
achievements  of  the  Star-News 
and  in  recording  municipal 
changes.  The  results  were  in¬ 
creased  pre-print  and  increased 
ROP  advertising,  said  the  S-N 
promotion  and  research  man¬ 
ager. 

In  the  editorial  promotion  ses¬ 
sion,  David  E.  Henes,  promotion 
director,  Detroit  News,  said 
Action  Line  tends  to  keep  gov¬ 
ernment  in  check  and  fast  buck 
artists  under  control. 

The  New's  regards  Action  Line 
of  importance  first  as  a  reader 
feature  and  second,  as  a  public 
service.  It  brought  850  phone 
calls  and  350  letters  daily. 

A  slide  film  on  Action  Line 
had  been  shown  to  384  groups 
of  all  kinds  since  it  w'as  com¬ 
pleted  last  November. 

During  the  past  year,  News 
circulation,  it  w’as  stated,  had 
gained  more  than  40,000.  Action 
Line’s  part  in  New's  readership 
was  indicated  by  a  study  which 
showed  three  of  four  men,  four 
of  five  women  and  seven  of  10 
teenagers  read  at  least  part  of 
the  column  every  day,  Hanes 
reported. 

The  Phoenix  Gazette  asks 
readers  to  help  answ'er  puzzling 
questions  and  is  quick  to  report 
errors  in  its  column,  said  Mrs. 
Bernice  Jones  in  another  Action 
Line  report. 

‘Fine  Response’ 

“Answ'er  Please”  boxes  at  the 
end  of  columns  have  brought  a 
fine  response,  she  advised.  Wil¬ 
liam  Wight,  Tucson  (Ariz.) 
Daily  Star  and  Citizen,  was  a 
third  panelist  in  the  session  con¬ 
ducted  by  Charles  (Chuck) 
Stiles,  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press- 
Enterprise. 

Newspaper  championship  of 
the  freedom  to  advertise  w'ith- 
out  undue  governmental  restric¬ 
tions  has  been  so  successful  that 
the  4As  have  just  approved  a 
budget  for  the  creation  of  eight 
more  ads,  said  Duncan  Jennings, 
Jennings  and  Thompson  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency  of  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Urging  promotion  people  to 
drop  the  idea  one  position  in  a 
paper  is  as  good  as  any  other, 
he  declared  selective  positions 
are  right  up  the  newspaper’s 
alley.  This  applies  especially  to 


EVALUATING  NEWSPAPER  PROMOTIONS  at  the  Western  Re¬ 
gional  convention  on  the  International  Newspaper  Promotion  Asso¬ 
ciation's  meeting  in  Arizona  are  Tom  Copeland,  research  manager, 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune,  left;  Wishard  Brown,  presi¬ 
dent,  INPA,  and  publisher,  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent-Journal 
and  Dave  Henes,  promotion  director,  Detroit  Free  Press  and  past 
president,  INPA,  right. 


travel,  food  and  real  estate  sec¬ 
tions,  he  declared. 

Promotional  assists  to  circula¬ 
tion  were  presented  at  a  panel 
headed  by  Rikk  Taylor,  executive 
director.  New  Westminster 
(B.  C.)  Columbian. 

Evidencing  the  need  for  spe¬ 
cial  w’ork  to  stop  stops  and 
starts,  he  presented  a  spot-check 
survey  showing  achievements  in 
this  Far  Western  area  where  the 
average  paper  has  close  to  100 
stops  a  year.  The  Corvallis 
(Ore.)  Gazette-Times  had  only 
10  percent  stops  last  year.  The 
San  Mateo  (Calif.)  Times 
listed  a  20  percent  gain  in  starts 
in  12  months. 

Circulation  was  described  as 
a  neglected  area  of  research  that 
could  prove  most  profitable  by 
Robert  Bulla,  research  and  mar¬ 
keting  manager,  Phoenix  Re¬ 
public  and  Gazette. 

He  presided  at  a  research  ses¬ 
sion  which  included  two  other 
members  of  the  ANPA  Research 
Advisory  Council,  Thomas  Cope¬ 
land,  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star- 
Tribune,  and  Ray  G.  DiPiazza, 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independ- 
en,  Press-Telegram. 

Computer  applications  in  both 
circulation  and  advertising  were 
urged  by  Bulla  and  Don  Jackson, 
also  of  the  R&G.  Electronic  data 
processing  and  polls  were  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Dr.  Bruce  Merrill, 
Arizona  State  University. 

Publishers,  circulators  and 
promotion  managers  alike  are 
faced  with  a  deep  public  rela¬ 
tions  problem  regarding  car¬ 
riers,  warned  Martin  Burke,  for¬ 
mer  San  Francisco  Examiner 
promotion  manager,  now  with 
Hickey-Mitchell  Co.,  St.  Louis. 
Old  solutions  no  longer  work. 
Reader  turnover  w'as  on  a  ram¬ 
page  in  competitive  fields  and 


ranged  into  the  thousands  in 
some  areas,  he  said. 

Promotional  assistance  and 
the  use  of  top  stabilizers  can 
provide  gains  by  reducing  turn¬ 
over,  declared  Burke.  Such  aids 
also  can  reduce  the  number  of 
non-readers,  he  declared.  He 
estimated  the  latter  group  now 
exceeds  10  percent. 

In  business  sessions,  the 
regional  organization  elected 
Gordon  Lloyd,  Edmonton  (Al¬ 
berta)  Journal,  president; 
Charles  (Chuck)  Stiles,  River¬ 
side  (Calif.)  Press-Enterprise 
and  Richard  K.  Millison,  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Oregonian,  as  vice- 
presidents  with  Ray  Mount 
Rogers,  San  Rafael  I-J,  secre¬ 
tary  and  Monte.  Dayton,  San 
Mateo  (Calif.)  Times,  treasurer. 
The  1968  meeting  will  be  in 
Canada’s  Jasper  National  Park. 
• 

Ad  Chiefs  Appointed 
At  Oakland  Tribnne 

Oakland,  Calif. 
James  J.  O’Sullivan  has  been 
appointed  retail  advertising 
manager  of  the  Oakland  Trib¬ 
une,  announces  Roy  E.  Boody, 
advertising  director. 

Wendell  Zemina  was  named 
assistant  retail  manager  and 
Larry  Oliver!  assistant  national 
advertising  manager,  Boody  also 
advised. 

O’Sullivan,  who  has  been  as¬ 
sistant  retail  manager  for  four 
years,  succeeds  Milton  B.  Lilja, 
named  special  sales  representa¬ 
tive  in  Tribune  branch  office 
operations. 

Oliver!  succeeds  Zemina,  for¬ 
merly  with  Chicago  suburban 
newspapers.  Oliver!  joined  the 
Tribune  seven  years  ago  while 
completing  his  University  of 
College  courses. 
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Lynda  Bird 

{Continued  from  page  14) 

and  curious  about  the  editorial 
plum  which  went  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  daughter  when  she  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  University  of 
Texas  in  1966.  This  was  re¬ 
flected  in  questions  at  her  press 
conference. 

Sarah  McClendon,  Texas  cor¬ 
respondent,  who  has  sharpened 
her  needle  at  Presidential  press 
conferences,  posed  this  decep¬ 
tively  innocent  query.  “Lynda,” 
she  smiling  asked,  “how  did  you 
happen  to  go  to  work  for  Mc¬ 
Call’s?” 

The  President’s  daughter  re¬ 
sponded  blandly,  “I  had  written 
for  them  before,  when  I  still  was 
in  college,  in  the  summer.  They 
offered  me  a  job.  It  sounded  like 
a  lot  of  fun,  exciting  and  good. 
I  liked  it  and  liked  the  people. 
That  is  why  I  took  it.” 

A  follow-up  inquired,  “Do  you 
think  you  would  like  to  be  a 
writer?  (What  is  she  now?) 
Does  it  ‘grab’  you  that  much?” 

Lynda:  “I  don’t  know.  I  don’t 
know  whether  I  want  to  do  it 
forever.  Forever  is  a  long  time. 
But  right  now,  I  find  it  interest¬ 
ing.  It  opens  new  doors  to  me. 
The  reason  why  I  think  I  took 
a  job  was,  one,  I  wanted  to  spend 
my  time  in  some  way  that  I  felt 
was  worthwhile  and  creative.  . . . 

“It  is  a  very  selfish  reason.  I 
like  the  job.  I  couldn’t  be  happier 
with  the  people.  I  can’t  say  I 
did  it  to  be  a  great  professional. 
I  found  it  very  interesting.  I 
couldn’t  have  been  happier  with 
the  people.  I  have  enjoyed  the 
chance  to  be  exposed  to  inter¬ 
esting  people  and  places.” 

Q:  But  you  have  no  desire  to 
write  the  great  American  novel 
as  a  result  of  this? 

Miss  Johnson:  No.  I  don’t 
really  believe  I  have  the  capac¬ 
ity,  but  I  enjoy  reading  them. 

Q :  In  your  job  with  McCall’s, 
do  you  keep  track  of  actually 
how  many  hours  a  week  you 
spend  on  that?  I  understand  it  is 
kind  of  a  loose  organization,  so 
far  as  hours  go. 

Miss  Johnson:  Yes,  it  is.  It  is 
a  part-time  job.  I  announced 
when  I  took  the  job  with  Mc¬ 
Call’s — that  it  was  part  time. 
That  allows  me  to  do  things — 
like  see  you  here  today — and  not 
feel  guilty. 

Q:  How  much  time  actually 
do  you  spend  at  work? 

Miss  Johnson:  I  couldn’t  esti¬ 
mate  the  hours.  I  work  until  I 
get  the  story  finished.  Obviously, 
right  now  I  am  having  trouble 
getting  the  story  finished  because 
I  am  not  at  the  office  as  much  as 
I  would  like  to  be.  I  have  other 
things  that  have  to  be  decided 
now.  But  I  am  going  to  get  the 
story  finished. 


As  it  turned  out,  only  two 
press  conferences  were  held  by 
Lynda,  and  no  tape  recordings 
were  permitted.  The  controversy 
over  the  McCall’s  article  may  ' 
have  affected  the  second.  Lynda 
responded  more  freely,  and  an 
almost  complete  transcript  of 
the  conference  was  later  re¬ 
leased  by  the  White  House  to 
reporters. 

At  the  first  session.  Fay  Gillis  : 
Wells  of  the  Storer  Broadcast¬ 
ing  unsuccessfully  pressed  Lyn-  ' 
da  for  information  about  budget¬ 
ing  for  the  young  couple.  But, 
no  mention  of  this  exchange  ap-  ' 
peared  in  the  sketchy  notes  re¬ 
leased  by  the  White  House  on 
the  first  session.  | 

At  the  second  conference,  I  ■ 
brought  a  tape  recorder  unaware 
of  the  ban.  Before  mine  was 
turned  off,  I  obtained  a  verbatim 
account  for  several  minutes. 
Matching  this  part  with  the 
White  House  transcript,  I  found 
only  one  whole  sentence  omitted. 
It  had  to  do  with  Lynda’s  refer¬ 
ence  to  separate  beds  at  their 
previous  home. 

Vera  Glaser,  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Alliance,  delib¬ 
erately  made  very  complete 
notes.  She  reported  that  the 
White  House  transcript  removed 
Lynda’s  “Texanization”  in  two 
places.  Actually,  the  bride-to-be 
had  said  “you  al-1-1”  in  addres¬ 
sing  reporters.  Another  place, 
Lynda’s  description  of  her 
mother  as  “very  conservative” 
was  changed  to  “rather,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Vera. 

The  White  House  is  under¬ 
standably  trying  to  smooth  the 
way  for  Lynda,  but  some  ob¬ 
servers  feel  the  wedding  fan¬ 
fare  may  cause  some  criticism 
in  these  times,  even  if  the  groom 
is  a  Marine  captain. 

This  cooperation  has  raised  a 
basic  issue  bearing  on  freedom 
of  the  press:  Is  there  a  conflict 
of  interest  involved  when  the 
President’s  daughter  sells  news 
stories  to  a  favored  publication, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other 
media?  Do  the  experiences  of 
the  First  Family  belong  to  all 
the  people,  or  are  they  private 
property  to  be  bought  and  sold 
in  the  market  place? 

Time  magazine  correspondent, 
Bonnie  Angelo,  who  regularly 
covers  the  distaff  side  of  the 
White  House,  declares,  “I  think 
many  reporters  see  a  conflict  of 
interest  here.  I  didn’t  call  the 
White  House  to  protest,  but  I 
know  of  others  who  did.  Even 
though  Lynda  Bird  works  for 
McCall’s,  I  don’t  think  that  a 
member  of  the  President’s  fam¬ 
ily  is  justified  in  placing  news 
stories  with  a  preferred  person.” 

“I  didn’t  protest,”  declared 
Fay  Wells,  another  White  House 
regular.  “I  didn’t  consider  the 
story  important  enough!” 


Crowdlileaser 


It’s  a  fact  that  parking  meters  are  an  inviting  sign  to  motor¬ 
ists  in  search  of  space.  But  they  do  more  than  make  happy 
motorists,  much  more. 

Parking  meters  boost  business  for  merchants.  (Studies 
sho\w  the  average  is  $12  to  $14  in  purchases  per  day  per 
metered  parking  space  in  a  shopping  district). 

Parking  meters  control  traffic  effectively  (by  decreasing 
congestion  and  increasing  turnover). 

And,  happily,  parking  meters  furnish  important  revenue  to 
communities  which  they  can  use  to  improve  off-street  park¬ 
ing.  This,  in  turn,  helps  improve  traffic  flow  and  the  whole 
cycle  starts  again. 

Parking  meters  provide  more  parking  for  more  people  in 
more  cities  every  day.  Has  a  Rockwell  parking  meter  helped 
you  lately? 


^Rockwell 

^36^  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
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lAPA  Moves  to  Meet 
Future  Challenges 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 

On  its  25th  anniversary  the 
Inter  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  plans  to  take  a  close  look 
at  the  past  and  present  and  to 
chart  a  course  for  the  future. 

The  first  official  action  of  Lee 
Hills,  president  of  the  Knight 
Newspapers,  who  was  elected 
lAPA  president  to  succeed  Julio 
de  Mesquita  Filho  of  O  Estado 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  w'as  to  name 
a  “Committee  on  the  Future  of 
lAPA”  to  “seek  the  path  ahead 
and  how  we  are  to  travel  it.” 

Hills  noted  the  successes  of 
lAPA  in  fighting  for  a  free  press 
in  this  hemisphere  and  said 
“while  we  have  an  understand¬ 
able  pride  in  the  past,  what 
about  lAPA  at  the  start  of  its 
second  25  years? 

“I  think  we  should  inject  new 
ideas,  determine  our  future 
goals  and  plan  on  how  to  reach 
them.  The  hemisphere  and  the 
world  are  in  ferment.  Our  pro¬ 
grams  should  be  shaped  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  galloping 
change.  .  . 

“The  press  in  such  perilous 
times  must  stand  tall  and  pro¬ 
vide  strong  leadership.  We  must 
be  deeply  concerned  with  these 
problems  and  help  in  their  solu¬ 
tions. 

“The  lAPA  is  regarded  in  too 
many  quarters  as  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  owners  concerned  chiefly 
with  their  own  interests,  and 
putting  up  a  good  fight  for  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press. 

“We  shall  continue  to  defend 
press  freedom,  but  I  believe  our 
efforts  can  shift  dramatically  to 
improving  the  performance  of 
that  free  press  in  our  growing 
complex  and  explosive  society. 

“We  have  made  a  good  start 
on  this  through  the  Technical 
Center.  Now  in  its  fifth  year  of 
operation,  the  Center  has  em¬ 
barked  on  new  programs  and 
new  ideas  that  broaden  its  scope. 

“I  would  like  to  see  even  more 
of  our  time  and  money  spent  in 
helping  newspapermen  to  im¬ 
prove  their  professional  compe¬ 
tence,  raising  advertising  and 
circulation  standards  and  busi¬ 
ness  practices,  keeping  abreast 
of  new  methods  and  techniques, 
improving  editorial  content  and 
public  service. 

Crowing  Problems 

“I  believe  there  has  been  a 
steady  improvement  of  the  press 
in  our  hemisphere.  But  I  ques¬ 
tion  w’hether  it  is  improving 
rapidly  enough  to  meet  the  re¬ 


sponsibilities  of  a  job  that  In¬ 
comes  more  difficult  each  year. 
I  am  afraid  events  are  outracing 
our  progress.  .  .  . 

“What  we  need  to  determine 
is  our  future  and  how  we  go 
about  achieving  it.  We  should 
decide  what  we  want  the  lAPA 
to  accomplish  in  the  next  five 
years,  or  perhaps  the  next  10 
years,  and  then  start  doing  the 
things  that  will  make  that  plan 
a  reality.  There  is  no  other  in¬ 
ter-American  organization  that 
has  already  done  so  much. 
There  is  no  other  inter-Amer¬ 
ican  organization  that  has  the 
opportunity  to  do  so  much  more 
in  the  future  than  our  lAPA,” 
Hills  said. 

He  appointed  Andrew  Heis- 
kell,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Time,  Inc.,  and  a  past  president 
of  lAPA,  to  be  chairman  of  the 
new  committee.  Others  named 
were  Agustin  Edwards,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  El  Mercurio,  Santiago, 
Chile,  and  first  vicepresident  of 
lAPA;  Manoel  F.  do  Nasci- 
mento  Brito,  publisher  of  Jomal 
do  Brazil,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  a 
member  of  the  lAPA  board; 
Thomas  Vail,  publisher  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  and 
David  B.  Lindsay,  Jr.,  publisher 
of  the  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald- 
Tribune,  a  member  of  the  lAPA 
board  and  chairman  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  committee  for  this  con¬ 
ference. 

Hills  indicated  others  would 
be  named. 

Officers  Elected 

Newly  elected  lAPA  officers 
serv’ing  with  Hills  are:  First 
Vice  President — Agustin  Ed¬ 
wards;  Second  Vice  President — 
James  S.  Copley,  The  Copley 
Newspapers ;  Treasurer  —  John 
C.  A.  Watkins,  Providence  Jour¬ 
nal-Bulletin;  Secretary  —  Luis 
Feldman  Josin,  Jornada,  Trelew, 
Argentina. 

Mr.  Watkins  succeeded  John 
Brogan  of  the  Hearst  Corpora¬ 
tion  who  had  served  as  lAPA 
treasurer  for  10  years  and  was 
voted  an  honorary  life  member¬ 
ship. 

Robert  U.  Brown  of  Editor  & 
Publisher  was  re-elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee.  Vice  Chairmen  are  Manoel 
do  Nascimento  Brito  and  David 
Iward  of  directors  are:  Earle 
B.  Lindsay,  Jr. 

Newly-elected  members  of  the 
Braisted,  Hablemos  magazine. 
New’  York;  Carlos  Canelas,  Los 
Tiempos,  Cochabamba,  Bolivia; 


.Alberto  R.  Cellario,  Life  en  Es- 
panol.  New  York;  and  Howard 
Fitzgerald,  Pontiac  (Mich.) 
Press. 

Board  Members 

Re-elected  to  the  board  were: 
Horacio  .Aguirre,  Diario  Las 
Americas,  Miami;  Riobo  Caput- 
to,  El  Litoral,  Sante  Fe,  Ar¬ 
gentina;  James  S.  Copley;  Agus¬ 
tin  Edwards;  S.  G.  Fletcher, 
Daily  Gleaner,  Kingston,  Jamai¬ 
ca;  Tom  Harris,  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times;  Ignacio  Lozano, 
Jr.,  La  Opinion,  Los  Angeles; 
John  H.  Perry,  Perry  Publica¬ 
tions;  E.  W.  Scripps,  Scripps 
League;  Juan  Valmaggia,  La 
Nacion,  Buenos  Aires;  and 
George  Westerman,  Panama 
Tribune,  Republic  of  Panama. 

Edw’ard  H.  Harte,  Harte- 
Hanks  Newspapers,  was  elected 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term  until 
1969  of  Carlos  Manini  Rios,  La 
Manana  and  El  Diario,  Montevi¬ 
deo,  Uruguay,  who  resigned 
from  the  board  to  enter  govern¬ 
ment  service. 

Rodolfo  Junco  de  la  Vega,  Jr., 
El  Norte,  Monterrey,  Mexico, 
was  elected  president  of  the 
I A  PA  Scholarship  Fund,  Inc.,  to 
succeed  Harold  Fitzgerald  of  the 
Pontiac  Press. 

Edward  W.  Scripps  was  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  lAP.A 
Technical  Center,  Inc.,  and  John 
Herbert,  Boston  Herald  Trav¬ 
eler,  was  named  a  chairman. 

Acting  on  the  report  of  its 
Committee  on  Freedom  of  the 
Press  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Tom  Harris,  St.  Petersburg 
Times,  w’ho  will  continue  that 
responsibility  for  another  year, 
the  LAPA  found  “an  unprece¬ 
dented  climate  of  press  freedom 
existing  at  this  time  in  this 
hemisphere.” 

After  examining  the  state  of 
the  press  in  the  hemisphere,  the 
Committee  reported: 

.Shadows  in  Argentina 

“In  Argentina,  w’hile  there  is 
freedom  of  the  press,  there  are 
shadows  over  that  concept  that 
should  be  removed.  The  daily 
El  Dia  of  La  Plata  is  presently 
being  sued  by  the  government 
which  is  trying  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  51%  of  its  stock;  the 
government  has  issued  w'arnlngs 
to  the  magazine  Siete  Dias  Ilus- 
trados  in  relation  to  the  content 
of  that  publication ;  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  prohibited  the  pub¬ 
lication,  distribution,  and  sale 
of  the  new'spaper  Prensa  Con- 
fijdencinl  on  the  charge  that  the 
newspaper  ‘propagates  false 
new's  and  Insults  the  chiefs  of 
the  armed  forces.’ 

“In  Brazil,  in  spite  of  re¬ 
strictive  but  unenforced  law’s 
that  affect  the  press  and  the 
Helio  Fernandes  incident,  the 
press  has  to  continue  to  main¬ 
tain  its  free  tradition  by  amply 


fulfilling  its  duty  to  inform  and 
criticize.  Brazil’s  President,  Mar¬ 
shal  Arturo  de  Costa  e  Silva 
recently  guaranteed  that  right. 

“  ‘Freedom  of  the  press  and 
access  to  the  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion,’  he  said,  ‘is  one  of  the 
government’s  ruling  principles. 
It  is  fundamental  for  the  regime 
because  the  people  must  know 
what  the  government  is  doing 
and  how  it  performs  its  tasks.’ 

“The  lAPA  saw’  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  a  long-sought  goal  this 
year  w’hen  Los  Tiempos  of  Co¬ 
chabamba  resumed  publication. 
Reappearance  of  the  paper  was 
through  the  initiative  of  the 
Canelas  family.  However,  there 
has  yet  been  no  indemnifica¬ 
tion  to  the  owners  by  the 
government  of  Bolivia.  The  situ¬ 
ation  of  the  closed  La  Razon  of 
La  Paz  remains  unchanged. 
There  has  been  no  indemnifica¬ 
tion. 

“At  this  w’riting  Uruguay  was 
a  country  with  freedom  of  the 
press  but  with  only  3  of  the  11 
newspapers  in  Montevideo  pub¬ 
lishing.  One  of  the  3  papers  still 
publishing  is  reportedly  a 
mouthpiece  for  the  Communist 
party.  The  closed  papers  had 
government  subsidies  and  credit 
for  newsprint.  They  now  owe 
the  government  about  $7  million 
in  unpaid  taxes  and  newsprint 
bills. 

43  ^jowsnlen  Imprisoned 

“Cuba  and  Haiti  can  lie 
lumped  together  as  the  vicious 
embodiment  of  the  antithesis  of 
press  freedom  and  of  all  human 
freedom.  Castro  now  holds  more 
than  43  new’smen  in  his  prisons, 
an  increase  since  our  last  re¬ 
port.  Papa  Doc  Duvalier  does 
not  w’elcome  foreign  new’smen 
and  we  have  a  report  that  Haiti 
maintains  a  black  list  of  cor¬ 
respondents  not  permitted  to  en¬ 
ter  that  country. 

“Members  of  lAP.A  should 
remain  alert  to  Castro’s  pro¬ 
gram  of  international  confer¬ 
ences  in  Havana  designed  to  in¬ 
doctrinate  newsmen  to  subvert 
the  free  press  of  the  Americas. 
Publishers  and  editors  are  ad¬ 
vised  to  make  every  effort  to 
recognize  the  difference  between 
free  press  reporters  and  the 
agents  of  Communist  fronts  as 
a  safeguard  against  this  threat 
to  the  free  press. 

“In  the  Dominican  Republic 
where  freedom  of  the  press 
exists  there  has  not  yet  been 
indemnification,  how’ever,  to  the 
owners  of  the  newspaper  Prensa 
Libre,  and  the  personal  case  of 
Rafael  Bonilla  Aybar  is  still 
pending  as  is  the  La  Voz  del 
Pueblo  suit  against  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

“The  old  press  law  which  im¬ 
poses  a  7%  tax  on  newspaper 
advertisements  is  still  in  effect 
in  Chile.  The  other  press  law, 
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known  as  the  ‘gag’  law  has  been 
amended,  however,  to  improve 
the  situation  in  general. 

“While  there  is  freedom  of 
the  press  in  Ecuador,  our  Ecua¬ 
dorean  members  have  pointed 
out  that  there  are  some  re¬ 
strictions  to  the  free  impoi’ta- 
tion  of  newsprint.  Your  commit¬ 
tee  reiterates  its  opposition  to  all 
taxation  and  duties,  either  by 
law  or  international  agreement, 
on  the  importation  of  newsprint 
supplies  and  machinery  for 
newspapers  in  this  and  all  coun¬ 
tries  where  such  taxes  and  du¬ 
ties  are  applied  as  it  feels  that 
they  can  be  used  for,  or  may 
lead  to,  curtailment  of  press 
freedom.  At  the  same  time  your 
committee  calls  attention  to 
Ecuador’s  new  constitution 
which  guarantees  freedom  of 
opinion  and  expression  and  says 
that  no  government  official  can 
suspend,  close  or  stop  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  newspaper  or  arrest 
publishers,  editors,  reporters  or 
other  employees  without  a  ju¬ 
dicial  w’arrant.  It  guarantees  the 
right  to  information  and  free  ac¬ 
cess  to  sources  of  news. 

“Paraguay  is  one  of  the  few 
countries  that  continues  to  cur¬ 
tail  freedom  of  the  press,  despite 
some  improvement  in  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Your  committee  urges  con¬ 
tinued  attention  to  Paraguay  in 
the  hope  that  further  improve¬ 
ment  may  be  achieved. 

“In  Nicaragua  a  repressive 
press  law  is  still  in  effect.  The 
oppositional  newspaper  La 
Prensa  is  still  experiencing  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  obtaining  access  to 
government  news. 

“The  press  law  opposed  by 
the  newspapers  in  Honduras  had 
been  repealed  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  invited  the  press  as¬ 
sociation  of  Honduras  to  parti¬ 
cipate  with  the  government  in 
the  drafting  of  a  law  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  press. 

“In  Guatemala,  while  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  exists,  there 
is  a  situation  of  virtual  civil 
war  with  extremists  of  both  the 
right  and  the  left  exerting  pres¬ 
sures  on  newspapers. 

“While  the  controversy  con¬ 
tinues  in  the  United  States  over 
the  fair  trial-free  press  issue, 
there  were  welcome  develop¬ 
ments  as  the  Supreme  Court  rul¬ 
ing  on  lil)el  to  include  public 
figures  in  addition  to  govern¬ 
ment  and  public  officials  as  open 
to  fair  criticism  without  the 
threat  of  libel,  and  the  freedom 
of  information  law  that  broad¬ 
ened  access  to  government  doc¬ 
uments  and  files. 

“Perhaps  one  of  the  brightest 
developments  in  the  Americas 
is  that  even  the  military  regimes 
in  most  cases  now  respect  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.  This  is  a 
change  for  the  better  as  it  gives 
more  people  more  access  to  a 
(Continued  on  page  58) 


Gabe  Pressman  In  Court, 
Misses  His  NBC  News  Show 


Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Gabe  Pressman,  WNBC-tv 
newsman,  missed  his  regular 
6  p.m.  show  Friday  (Oct.  20), 
l)ecause  of  an  appearance  in 
-Municipal  Court  here. 

After  an  afternoon  of  testi¬ 
mony  the  trial  was  continued 
over  to  11  a.m.,  Oct.  30. 

It  was  Pressman’s  second  time 
in  court  on  a  charge  of  having 
“offered  to  engage  in  a  quarrel” 
with  Ptl.  John  Waldron  on  July 
19  while  here  to  cover  a  riot. 
(E&P,  Sept.  16.)  The  first  hear¬ 
ing  was  Oct.  4. 

Pressman  is  also  charged  with 
having  “obstructed”  Waldron  in 
the  performance  of  his  duty  and 
faces  a  possible  year  in  jail  and 
$500  fine  if  found  guilty. 

Pressman  spent  39  minutes 
on  the  witness  stand  answering 
questions  from  Municipal  Prose¬ 
cutor  John  Tozzi.  The  trial  be¬ 
fore  Judge  Edward  Kunmanz 
lasted  a  full  day  during  which 
Pressman’s  defense,  handled  by 
Plainfield  Attorney  Norman 
Abrams,  and  New  York  Crim¬ 
inal  Attorney  Stanley  Reiben, 
sought  to  bring  out  that  Wald¬ 
ron  himself  had  precipitated  any 
indignation  Pressman  might 
have  shown  that  day. 

Pressman  testified  that  he  and 
an  NBC  crew  of  four  arrived  at 
the  Municipal  Court  House  on 
July  19  in  t\vo  cars  after  touring 
the  riot  area.  He  said  a  police¬ 
man,  Robert  Miller,  wouldn’t 
allow  the  cars  to  enter  a  street 
leading  to  the  municipal  parking 
field  where  they  earlier  had 
parked.  Pressman  said  the  two 
cars  pulled  into  a  bus  stop  and 
he  got  out  and  approached 
Waldron  standing  nearby. 

“We’re  from  NBC,”  Press¬ 
man  testified  he  told  Waldron. 
“We  have  a  deadline  to  make,  I 
have  to  meet  a  courier  here  at 
4  p.m.  (some  10  minutes  away). 
There’s  a  helicopter  waiting  to 
take  the  file  back  to  New  York. 
What  do  you  mean  we  can’t  park 
here?” 

Pressman  said  other  press 
cars  were  parked  in  the  area  at 
the  time.  “At  this  point,”  he 
continued,  “Officer  Waldron 
lowered  his  carbine  and  pointed 
it  at  me.  I  was  shocked  and 
slightly  frightened  and  be¬ 
wildered.  I  said:  ‘Okay,  shoot 
me.’  ” 

Pressman  said  the  officer  ex¬ 
changed  a  few  whispered  words 
with  Miller  then  announced  to 
Pressman,  “You’re  under  ar¬ 
rest.” 

Waldron  took  Pressman  by  the 
arm  and  led  him  to  the  police 
station  in  the  courthouse.  “He 
shook  my  arm  vigorously,” 


Pressman  said,  “and  asked  me: 
‘Do  you  know  what  it  means  to 
l)e  under  arrest?’  ” 

Several  other  witnesses  testi¬ 
fied  for  both  the  defense  and 
prosecution, 

.4s  the  clock  approached  5 
p.m..  Judge  Kunmanz  adjourned 
the  trial. 

Pressman  left  the  courthouse 
for  his  studio  to  try  and  make 
his  6  p.m.  show.  But  he  became 
delayed  by  traffic.  Lou  Wood, 
who  shares  the  hour  with  him, 
went  on  alone.  WNBC  did  not 
explain  why  Pressman  was  not 
on  the  news  program. 

• 

Reporter 
Appeals  to 
High  Court 

Springfield,  Mass. 

The  vagaries  that  conflict  in 
the  delicate  matter  of  f  air  trial- 
free  press  concepts  may  have  a 
new  ruling  from  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  State  Supreme  Court. 

The  high  court  has  been 
asked,  in  the  aftermath  of  ac¬ 
tion  in  Hampden  County  Su¬ 
perior  Court,  to  determine  what 
a  trial  judge  can  order  a  news¬ 
paper  reporter  to  print. 

In  September,  1966,  a  nar¬ 
cotics  case — the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  vs.  Wooten  & 
Staley — found  Judge  Robert  H. 
Beaudreau  calling  Peg  D.  Shaw, 
then  a  Springfield  newspaper  re¬ 
porter,  to  the  bench. 

At  the  time  he  told  Miss  Shaw 
that  he  wanted  nothing  about 
the  voire  dire  hearing  printed 
until  after  the  trial. 

(A  voire  dire  hearing  is  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  absence  of  a  jury, 
to  determine  whether  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  admissible.  In  the  local 
situation,  the  hearing’s  objective 
was  to  determine  whether  the 
evidence  involving  narcotics  had 
been  obtained  legally,  not 
whether  it  proved  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  guilt  or  innocence.) 

The  following  day.  Judge 
Beaudreau  denied  the  motion  to 
suppiess  the  evidence.  The  trial 
then  began. 

While  the  trial  was  still  in 
progress,  a  story  appeared  in 
the  morning  Springfield  Union. 
It  said,  in  part:  “Before  the 
trial  started.  Judge  Beaudreau 
denied  a  defense  motion  to  sup¬ 
press  evidence — in  this  case  a 
bag  of  packets — on  the  grounds 
that  the  evidence  was  secured 
by  unreasonable  search  and 


“The  denial  followed  a  three- 
hour  hearing  on  the  motion  in 
the  absence  of  the  jury,”  it 
added. 

On  the  basis  of  the  printed 
story,  the  Judge  proceeded  to 
declare  a  mistrial,  citing  preju¬ 
dicial  publicity. 

He  said,  moreover,  that  he 
felt  any  jury  reading  the 
Union’s  story  would  gain  the 
impression  that  the  evidence 
must  be  all  right  if  the  judge 
denied  the  motion  to  suppress. 

Reporter  Fined 

The  Judge  Beaudreau  fined 
Miss  Shaw  $100  on  a  contempt 
of  court  citation.  He  said  that 
she  had  failed  to  heed  his 
warning  not  to  print  any  story 
until  trial’s  completion. 

His  citation  was  explained  to 
Miss  Shaw:  “I  certainly  don’t 
think  that  it’s  in  any  violation 
of  the  First  Amerdment  to  re¬ 
quire  that  a  fair  trial  be  given 
to  a  defendant.  You  can’t  give 
a  defendant  a  fair  trial  if  you 
report  something  the  judge  did 
in  the  absence  of  the  jury  and 
then  tell  the  jury  about  it.” 

Miss  Shaw  has  appealed  the 
citation  and  the  fine  to  the  high 
court,  claiming  that  the  judge’s 
order  violated  the  U.S.  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  the  state  Constitution. 

Moreover,  she  has  filed  a  peti¬ 
tion  for  a  writ  of  errors. 

It  is  alleged  that  Judge  Beau¬ 
dreau  denied  motions  to  dismiss 
on  the  grounds  that  the  action 
was  unconstitutional  and  no 
evidence  was  put  forth  to  show 
that  a  contemptuous  conduct 
had  been  performed;  that  the 
judge  denied  the  motions  to  have 
the  case  heard  by  another  judge 
or  by  a  jury;  and  that  the  order 
not  to  print  was  invalid. 

It  is  further  alleged  that  the 
judge  had  not  established  that 
the  reporter  had  actually  writ¬ 
ten  the  newspaper  story. 


Gannett  OflFering 
Becomes  Effective 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

Public  offering  of  500,000 
shares  of  common  stock  of  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.,  Inc.  at  $29  per  share 
was  effective  Oct.  24. 

Paul  Miller,  president,  had 
announced  (Sept.  20)  that 
the  Rochester-based  company 
planned  to  make  the  first  public 
offering  of  its  stock  and  had 
filed  a  registration  statement 
with  the  Securities  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission. 

First  Boston  Corp.  is  manager 
of  the  underwriting  group. 

Gannett  Company  publishes 
the  Times-Union  and  the  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle  and  operates 
WHEC  and  WHEC-TV  here. 

In  all,  it  owns  and  operates 
daily  newspapers  in  23  com¬ 
munities. 
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News  Curbs 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

He  sees  only  one  side  of  the  coin. 

6)  Beware  of  the  friendly 
district  attorney  or  judge  or 
lawyer  or  police  official,  who 
because  he  likes  you,  has  a  piece 
of  confidential  news.  It  can  be, 
and  most  often  is,  a  deliberate 
plant. 

7)  Do  not  enter  into  any 
agreement  which  provides  that 
you  first  secure  consent  or  clear¬ 
ance  from  some  authority  before 
publishing. 

8)  Do  not  agree  to  limit  your 
publishing  to  prepared  and 
edited  handouts  from  anyone 
connected  with  the  courts,  the 
police  or  related  governmental 
departments. 

9)  Do  not  agree  to  any  set  of 
so-called  guidelines  or  coopera¬ 
tive  working  rules.  Such  rules 
are  always  subject  to  a  desired 
construction  of  the  desired  re¬ 
sult.  Such  rules  may  be  changed 
without  notice. 

10)  Demand  maximum  free¬ 
dom  in  carrying  on  the  impor¬ 
tant  function  of  informing  the 
people  of  public  events,  occur¬ 
rences  and  court  procedures,  but 
exercise  that  freedom  with  ab¬ 
solute  fairness  toward  the  judi¬ 
cial  process. 

More  Hard  News 

Allen  H.  Neuharth,  executive 
vicepresident,  Gannett  news¬ 
papers,  said  he  believed  the  pub¬ 
lic  wants  more  hard  news  and 
wants  it  brief  and  in  an  easy  to 
read  fashion,  unless  the  news  is 
significant  and  then  readers 
want  depth  and  detail. 

Also,  he  said,  he  thinks 
readers  want  accuracy  and 
“fact,  not  fiction.”  He  was  of  the 
opinion  that  many  sports  editors 
are  selecting  the  news  that  ap¬ 
peals  to  their  interests,  not  to 
readers  and  that  “women  just 
don’t  want  to  know  about  how 
to  cook.” 

“Readers,”  he  said,  “are 
hungry  for  news  of  where  to  go 
and  what  to  do  nor  do  they  want 
to  be  talked  down  to,  or  tricked.” 

He  advised  the  editors  to  edit 
their  newspapers  for  “today’s 
reader,  not  tomorrow’s.” 

Wes  Gallagher,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Associated  Press, 
said  editors  should  be  very  selec¬ 
tive  in  assignment  of  investiga¬ 
tive  reporters  because  “investi¬ 
gative  reporting  is  something 
that  is  built-in  in  an  individual.” 

He  proceeded  to  show  with 
slides  some  of  the  queries  AP 
bureaus  get,  such  as  one  asking 
for  several  bulletins  before  dead¬ 
line.  The  answering  bureau’s 
message  was: 

“Sorry,  we  don’t  have  any 
bulletins  lying  around.” 
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This  and  other  humorous  wire 
messages  led  Gallagher  to  re¬ 
mark: 

“Sometimes  we  wonder 
whether  we’re  a  news  service  or 
psychiatrists.” 

He  said  the  AP  is  concerned 
about  over-writing  of  secondary 
stories  and  is  doing  something 
about  it. 

Paraphrasing  a  well-known 
ad  campaign,  Gallagher  said : 
“Although  we’re  number  one  we 
still  try  harder.” 

William  B.  Dickinson,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  asked  panelist 
John  Johnson,  Ebony  magazine 
publisher,  how  to  encourage 
young  Negroes  to  become  re¬ 
porters  and  was  told  that  editors 
will  have  to  be  more  patient 
until  young  men  are  trained  to 
go  into  the  field.  This  will  be¬ 
come  a  reality  by  1970,  Johnson 
thought. 

Hugh  Hefner,  publisher  of 
Playboy  magazine,  said  publica¬ 
tions  should  provide  a  sounding 
board  for  sexual  and  social  prob¬ 
lems. 

Nudity  Has  Place 

He  also  advised  less  sensa¬ 
tional  treatment  in  newspapers 
of  nudity  and  sex  and  when 
asked  if  he  thought  nudity 
should  be  displayed  in  news¬ 
papers  answered  that  it  had  its 
place  if  properly  displayed. 

Martin  S.  Hayden,  Detroit 
News  editor,  on  another  panel, 
said  the  press  has  an  obligation 
to  do  everything  it  can  to  pre¬ 
vent  riots  by  avoiding  an¬ 
nouncing  of  demonstrations 
prior  to  their  being  held  and 
ignoring  the  wild  talk  of  ex¬ 
tremists  who  generally  are  try¬ 
ing  to  foment  a  riot. 

Lincoln  Lynch,  assistant  di¬ 
rector,  Congress  on  Racial 
Equality  (CORE)  said  his 
organization  has  no  guidelines 
on  how  the  news  media  should 
handle  civil  rights  situations. 
He  charged  the  “white  press” 
has  misrepresented  some  “black 
happenings”  and  had  been  guilty 
of  non-objective  reporting.”  He 
said  he  had  no  specific  instances 
to  cite. 

Stanky-Humphrey  Incident 

Eddie  Stanky,  manager  of  the 
Chicago  White  Sox  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  League,  recounted  how  he 
spars  with  writers  and  told  of 
chasing  a  couple  of  reporters 
out  of  his  office  when  they  asked 
personal  questions. 

In  connection  with  an  incident 
in  which  Stanky  refused  to  see 
Vicepresident  Hubert  Humphrey 
when  the  veep  sought  to  pay  the 
manager  a  call  in  the  clubhouse 
after  a  game  in  Minnesota, 
Stanky  said  he  did  state:  “Who 
needs  Humphrey?  He  can’t  hit.” 

“But,”  said  Stanky,  “when  I 
sent  a  telegram  to  Humphrey 
explaining  my  position  and  he 


wrote  me  back  that  wasn’t  in 
the  papers.” 

Creed  Black,  Chicago  Daily 
News,  said  his  paper  had  re¬ 
ported  the  exchange  after  the 
incident  and  wondered  why 
Stanky  hadn’t  signed  Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey  although  he  couldn’t  hit, 
since  none  of  the  White  Sox 
were  doing  much  hitting  all 
season. 

Malcolm  A.  Borg,  assistant 
publisher,  Hackensack  (N.  J.) 
Record,  said  newspapers  must 
attract,  lead,  train,  teach  and 
cultivate  intelligent  young 
people  into  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  “Above  all  we  must  pay 
them,  challenge  them,  and  keep 
them  if  newspapers  are  to  suc¬ 
ceed.  These  young  people  must 
be  given  guidance  and  leader¬ 
ship  to  grow  into  better  jobs,” 
he  said. 

Borg  added  that  if  editors  are 
good  people  managers  they’ll  be 
happy  and  successful.  If  these 
conditions  aren’t  met,  he  said, 
newspapers  will  have  to  settle 
for  second-rate  people  “and 
second-rate  people  can  only  put 
out  a  second-rate  newspaper.” 

More  About  ExperinirnI 

A.  M.  Rosenthal,  assistant 
managing  editor.  New  York 
Times,  recounted  the  paper’s 
abandoned  attempt  to  put  out 
an  evening  newspaper. 

“We  really  produced  three 
newspapers,”  he  said.  “Generally 
it  is  believed  we  produced  t^vo 
and  technically  speaking  that  is 
true.  We  ran  two  off  the  press. 
But  we  had  a  first  newspaper 
which  we  did  not  put  to  press. 

“It  was  pretty  much  of  a 
classic  newspaper  in  format,  an 
eight-column  newspaper  that 
went  up  and  down  according  to 
the  ads.  We  took  a  look  at  this 
first  newspaper  and  we  didn’t 
like  it  very  much.” 

A  different  kind  of  format 
entirely  was  tried,  a  format  that 
involved  experimentation  not 
only  in  editorial  content  but  in 
advertising  and  production, 
Rosenthal  said. 

“We  then  produced  two  other 
newspapers,  both  on  the  new 
format,  which  was  of  fixed  size 
— that  is,  every  day  we  would 
stick  to,  say,  40  pages.  We  felt 
that  a  fixed-size  newspaper 
would  give  us  most  flexibility 
for  planning  and  for  display. 

“We  put  out  two  six-column 
newspapers  because  we  felt  it 
would  be  rather  more  attractive. 
We  ran  into  a  lot  of  problems 
with  six  columns.  But  in  the  end 
it  is  more  attractive.  And  we 
put  out  a  newspaper  with 
squared-off  ads,  which  essen¬ 
tially  is  what  I  think  made  this 
newspaper  look  different.  There 
was  no  page  with  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  page  devoted  to  news 
and  display.” 

EDITOR  &  PUl 


The  new  president  of  APME 
is  David  N.  Schutz,  managing 
editor  of  the  Redwood  City 
(Calif.)  Tribune.  He  succeeded 
1.  William  Hill,  managing  editor 
of  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 
Other  officers  are  Charles  S. 
Rowe,  Fredericksburg  (Va.) 
Free  Lance-Star,  vicepresident; 
Gilbert  P.  Smith,  Utica  (N.  Y.) 
Observer  Dispatch,  secretary, 
and  Tenney  Griffin,  Valdosta 
(Ga.)  Times,  secretary. 

New  Directors 

New  directors  are  Smith, 
Michael  Grehl,  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal;  Harry  Son- 
neborn,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sen¬ 
tinel;  Larry  Newman,  Dayton 
(0.)  News;  John  Leard,  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch; 
Arthur  Bertelson,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch,  and  Herb¬ 
ert  Spendlove,  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Citizen  Patriot.  Barclay  Jame¬ 
son,  Grand  Junction  (Colo.) 
Sentinel  was  elected  a  director 
to  represent  cities  of  less  than 
50,000  population. 


15  Foreigners 
Write  Stories 

Bloomington,  Ind. 

The  Daily  Herald-Telephone 
took  on  its  annual  foreign  flavor 
in  a  special  edition  Oct.  19. 

The  occasion  was  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  articles  written  especially 
for  it  by  15  foreign  journalists 
who  were  on  the  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  campus.  The  visiting 
writers  and  editors  were  at  lU 
as  members  of  the  1967-68  jour¬ 
nalist  project  sponsored  by  the 
university  and  the  U.S.  State 
Department. 

After  completing  five  weeks 
of  orientation  seminars  here  on 
October  21,  the  15  journalists 
from  14  nations  left  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  tour  of  the  United  States. 

Following  the  publication  of 
the  “foreign  edition,”  the  Her¬ 
ald-Telephone  editors  honored 
the  15  journalists  and  members 
of  the  lU  Journalism  staff  with 
a  reception  and  dinner. 

Directing  the  program  is  Pro¬ 
fessor  Floyd  G.  Arpan,  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  at  lU. 

Guild  Boosts  Dues 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco-Oakland  News¬ 
paper  Guild  voted  to  increase 
dues  by  25  cents  to  $1.25  a 
month  to  meet  an  operating  defi¬ 
cit  attributed  to  a  loss  of  500 
members  and  the  high  cost  of 
contract  enforcement.  The 
$1000-monthly  additional  in¬ 
come  will  increase  the  budget  of 
the  guild  by  approximately  10 
percent. 
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Editors  Don’t  Agree 
On  Gun  Control  Laws 


By  Arthur  Gunderson 

Washington 

With  no  action  taken  to  get 
any  effective  gun-control  legis¬ 
lation  out  of  committee  for  floor 
debate,  it  seems  unlikely  that 
any  action  will  be  taken  on  this 
highly  controversial  matter  at 
this  session  of  Congress. 

The  hearings  on  the  S.  1  pro¬ 
posal,  the  Dodd-Celler  bill,  have 
long  since  been  concluded  but 
nothing  further  has  been  ac¬ 
complished.  But  the  editorial 
pages  of  the  nation’s  press  have 
been  filled  with  comment  on  the 
pros  and  cons  of  gun-control. 
This  has  ranged  from  coast  to 
coast,  with  the  percentage  run¬ 
ning  heavily  in  favor  of  controls. 

Editorial  writers  concentrated 
on  subjects  such  as  guns  in  the 
hands  of  rioters,  gun  legislation 
already  passed  in  some  states, 
the  Department  of  Defense 
sponsorship  of  the  National 
Rifle  Matches  at  Camp  Perry, 
Ohio,  and  definitely  about  the 
status  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  whose  position 
aroused  the  most  partisan  feel¬ 
ings. 

The  following  survey  was 
made  of  a  sampling  of  opinion 
of  editorial  comment  for  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

For  Legislation 

The  Washington  Post,  long 
noted  for  its  opposition  to  the 
National  Rifle  Association,  said 
“if  the  NRA  is  to  go  on  taking 
handouts  from  Congress,  we 
think  it  ought  to  quit  trying  to 
influence  congressional  conduct. 
.More  effectively  than  any  other 
single  force,  it  has  blocked  every 
effort  to  bring  the  proliferation 
of  firearms  in  the  United  States 
under  some  sort  of  national  con¬ 
trol.  It  is  entitled  to  its  views, 
of  course,  and  entitled  to  lobby 
in  behalf  of  them,  but  hardly  at 
the  taxpayers’  expense.” 

The  Post  quoted  the  American 
Rifleman,  official  journal  of  the 
NRA,  as  saying:  “Most  women 
are  tremendously  reluctant  to 
think  of  taking  a  human  life 
even  to  save  their  own.  Unless 
such  attitudes  are  overcome,  the 
women  should  forget  firearms 
and  rely  on  screaming  for  the 
police.” 

The  Post  had  the  following 
editorial  comment: 

“There  is  a  savagery  behind 
this  twaddle  that  makes  it  worse 
than  irresponsible.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  NRA,  which 
poses  as  a  non-profit,  educational 


institution  while  fattening  on 
the  commercial  advertising  and 
sale  of  death-dealing  weapons, 
there  is,  no  doubt,  an  ugly 
method  in  their  persistent  effort 
to  escalate  the  distribution  of 
firearms  in  the  United  States. 
But  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  American  public,  there  is 
nothing  but  madness  in  the 
notion  of  equipping  Americans 
to  kill  other  Americans,  in  out¬ 
fitting  criminals  for  the 
slaughter  of  policemen  and 
rioters  for  making  their  rioting 
more  deadly.  The  time  is  long 
overdue  for  an  end  to  this  non¬ 
sense  and  for  the  beginning  of 
a  program  of  disarmament  at 
home.” 

Legal  Possession 

The  New  York  Times  has  also 
commented  frequently  on  the 
various  events  that  make  gun 
controls  necessary.  One  recent 
editorial  declared: 

“If  ever  a  message  came 
through  clearly,  it  was  the  crack 
of  rifles,  shotguns  and  even  auto¬ 
matic  w’eapons  in  the  hands  of 
lawless  rioters  in  Newark.  But 
one  circumstance  that  led  to 
their  criminal  actions — the  pos¬ 
session  of  these  arms — was  in 
most  cases  perfectly  legal. 

“How  many  more  police  offi¬ 
cials  and  innocent  bystanders 
will  fall  under  rifle  fire  before 
Congress  and  the  states  get  the 
message?  How  many  more  self- 
righteous  statements  will  be  is¬ 
sued  by  the  grun  lobbyists — com¬ 
pletely  distorting  the  meaning 
of  the  constitutional  right  to 
bear  arms — while  citizens  are 
shot  down  like  deer  in  the  hunt¬ 
ing  season?  Of  course  it  was 
criminal  for  the  rioters  to  pull 
the  triggers — but  why  should 
those  guns  have  been  in  their 
hands  in  the  first  place?” 

The  Times  has  been  consist¬ 
ently  in  favor  of  the  Dodd-Celler 
legislation : 

“An  Administration  bill,  stuck 
in  Congressional  Committee, 
prohibits  mail-order  sales  of  fire¬ 
arms  and  over-the-counter  sale 
of  hand  guns  to  non-residents  of 
a  state,  calls  for  disclosure  of 
identification  and  age  of  pur¬ 
chasers  of  firearms  from  Feder¬ 
ally  licensed  dealers  and  stops 
the  importation  of  military-sur¬ 
plus  hand  guns.  While  this 
would  not  ban  rifles,  and  more 
stringent  registration  would  be 
required  by  the  states,  at  least  it 
w’ould  help  control  the  sale 
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CARTOON  COMMENT  by  Dowling  in  the  Kansas  City  Star. 


and  possession  of  dangerous 
w'eapons.” 

In  the  view  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  “there  have 
been  two  recent  events  involving 
firearms  at  which  we  believe  the 
American  people  should  be 
shocked  and  on  which  we  believe 
they  should  take  positive  and 
early  action.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  carrying  of  loaded  rifles 
nnd  shotguns  into  the  California 
state  assembly  chamber  by  some 
30  young  members  of  the  Negro 
Black  Panther  organization.  The 
second  was  the  hint  from  the 
National  Rifle  Association  that 
citizens  form  armed  posses  to 
protect  their  neighborhood 
against  urban  rioters. 

“Both  of  these  views  reflect 
belief  in  violence  and  intimida¬ 
tion  as  cure-alls  for  the  ills 
plagruing  society.  Both  are  not 
only  utterly  and  woefully  wrong, 
but  each  action  could  in  the  end 
only  increase  social  and  racial 
tension.  The  United  States  must 
take  an  immediate  and  un¬ 
equivocal  stand  against  such 
actions  and  such  suggestions.” 

*A  Shocked  Public’ 

The  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mer¬ 
cury,  editorializes  that  “a 
shocked  public  has  begun  to  re¬ 
act  negatively,  also,  to  the  edito¬ 
rial  suggestion  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association  that  citizens 
arm  themselves  and  join  posses 
or  ‘one  of  the  unorganized 
militia’  which  the  NRA  defines 
as  ‘the  w’hole  body  of  able-bodied 
male  citizens’. 

“The  NRA’s  editorial  ...  is 


an  implicit  call  for  a  return  to 
the  days  of  the  vigilantes,  and 
as  such  it  has  drawn  the  wrath 
of  such  genuine  conservatives 
as  Governor  Ronald  Reagan.” 

The  theme  of  the  editorial  was 
expressed  in  the  following  sen¬ 
tence:  There  is  no  more  justifi¬ 
cation  for  organized  armed 
bands  under  the  guise  of  vigil¬ 
antes  or  militia  than  there  is  for 
carrying  loaded  w’eapons  on  city 
streets  or  in  public  places. 

“In  sum,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  restrict  the  carrying  of  loaded 
weapons  to  target  ranges  and 
properly  designated  hunting 
areas.” 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  was 
emphatic  in  calling  for  action  on 
the  pending  legislation. 

“The  human  fraility  of  pro¬ 
crastination  is  well  exemplified 
by  the  new  rush  by  the  U.S. 
Congress  to  revive  national  fire¬ 
arms  control  legislation.  It  took 
another  tragedy,  the  bloody  riots 
and  anarchy  in  Newark  and 
elsewhere  to  bring  the  Congfress 
out  of  its  stalling  on  the  issue. 

“Effective  firearms  control  is 
needed  and  had  long  been  needed 
before  the  riots.  America  has 
the  dreadful  distinction  of  being 
the  most  gun-wielding  nation  on 
earth  for  illegal  purposes. 

The  editorial  went  on  to  say: 

“More  than  two  million  fire¬ 
arms  were  sold  last  year  in  the 
United  States,  half  from  mail 
order  houses  and  half  by  re¬ 
tailers,  sporting  goods  stores, 
and,  as  Attorney  General  Ram- 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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‘Afghanistanism’  Now 
Means  Balanced  News 

Bv  Rhea  Tallev  Stewart 


Gun  Control 
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sey  Clark  reports  ‘in  five-and- 
dimes  and  filling  stations’.” 

The  Bulletin  concluded:  “If 
any  sense  is  to  come  out  of  gxin 
control,  the  federal  government 
must  encourage  and  help  the 
state  governments  to  cope  with 
the  problem.  The  proposed  curbs 
on  interstate  gun  dealing  are 
essential  to  this.” 

Against  Legislation 

Although  the  opponents  of 
control  legislation  were  fewer 
in  number  than  those  who 
fav'ored  such  action,  they  were 
equally  as  positive  in  their 
reaction. 

Control  legislation  drew  this 
comment  from  the  Indianapolis 
Star: 

“Law-abiding  citizens  natu¬ 
rally  would  obey  the  law.  Hood¬ 
lums,  bandits,  thus  would  not 
obey  the  law.  Law-abiding  citi¬ 
zens  would  be  left  defenseless 
and  stripped  of  the  only  effective 
means  of  guarding  their  homes, 
their  business  places  and  their 
lives  when  confronted  by  armed 
assailants. 

“Criminals  would  scoff  at  the 
law  just  as  they  scoffed  at  pro¬ 
hibition. 

“Moreover,  gun  control  laws 
would  be  impossible  to  enforce 
effectively  just  as  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  enforce  prohibition  effec¬ 
tively. 

“And  it  is  not  improbable  that 
a  wide,  illicit  traffic  in  firearms 
would  become  a  monopoly  of 
organized  crime,  a  rich,  new 
source  of  revenue  for  the  syndi¬ 
cate  and  a  ready  source  of 
weaponry  for  underwrorld  char¬ 
acters.” 

Much  of  the  discussion  in  print 
centered  around  the  National 
Rifle  Matches  at  Camp  Perry, 
Ohio,  scene  of  the  annual  con¬ 
tests  to  determine  the  nation’s 
liest. 

Basic  Weapon 

In  an  editorial  entitled 
“Perry’s  Values  Ignored”,  the 
newspaper  Gun  Week  said  the 
rifle  and  pistol  matches  held 
annually  at  Camp  Perry  have 
pointed  to  the  theory  that  while 
“technological  advances”  of  the 
nuclear  age  have  made  the  foot 
soldier  obsolete,  as  critics  of  the 
Civilian  Marksmanship  program 
say,  the  “army’s  light  weapons 
infantrymen  and  the  Marines 
are  almost  certain  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  any  ‘shooting  war’  in 
which  our  nation  becomes  em¬ 
broiled. 

“Since  the  basic  individual 
weapon  of  such  combat  arms  is 
the  rifle,  it  is  important  the  men 
in  such  units  become  thoroughly 


proficient  in  its  use.” 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  \ews 
Leader  said  “we  propose  an 
Eisenstein  medal  (named  for  the 
Washington  shopkeeper  who 
shot  and  killed  one  of  three 
robl)ers)  to  l)e  awarded  to  law- 
abiding  citizens  who  would 
rather  put  their  faith  in  a  shoot¬ 
ing  iron  than  in  the  Warren 
court.  Washington  is  a  fraction¬ 
ally  better  city  liecause  of  the 
public  spirit  of  one  man,  un¬ 
afraid.” 

The  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press 
(on  the  Dodd-Celler  hearings) : 

“The  hearings  did  much  to 
correct  the  image  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association  whose  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  proposed  bills  has 
brought  unjustified  criticism  on 
the  organization  as  opposed  to 
any  form  of  regulatory  firearms 
legislation.  On  the  contrary,  the 
association  has  since  1963  sup¬ 
ported  equitable  regpilation  and 
currently  backs  other  Senate  and 
House  bills  that  would  provide 
it.” 

The  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror,  in 
commenting  on  a  recent  tele¬ 
vision  program  on  pending  gun 
control  legislation,  said  “an  ob¬ 
jective  presentation  of  this  sub¬ 
ject  could  be  of  value  in  helping 
the  nation  appraise  its  crime 
problem — which  most  assuredly 
is  not  basically  one  of  guns. 
Emphasis  on  that  aspect  makes 
the  whole  thing  suspect  as  sheer 
efforts  to  sensationalize  and  gain 
political  favor  through  the 
tragedy  of  the  assassination  of 
a  President.” 

Right  Reserved 

The  Nowfrt  Ana  (Calif.)  Regis¬ 
ter  noted  that  “the  U.S.  Consti¬ 
tution  says  that  all  rights  not 
expressly  granted  to  the  federal 
government  are  ‘reserved  to  the 
states  respectively,  or  to  the 
people’.  If  the  Second  Amend¬ 
ment  has  nothing  to  do  with 
individuals  bearing  arms,  as 
anti-gun  spokesmen  contend, 
then  that  subjwt  automatically 
rests  with  the  states.  As  shown, 
most  states  guarantee  the  right 
to  bear  arms.  Where  states  are 
not  specific,  apparently  the  right 
becomes  directly  that  of  ‘the 
people’. 

“The  man  who  wants  to  buy  a 
rifle  or  handgun,  whether  he 
wants  it  for  hunting  or  for  the 
protection  of  his  home,  should 
not  be  penalized.” 

The  Navy  Times,  the  news¬ 
paper  for  the  Navy,  Marine 
Corps  and  Coast  Guard,  made 
this  comment  on  the  Camp  Perry 
matches : 

“We  are  pleased  that  Senator 
Edward  Kennedy’s  efforts  to 
revive  all  the  old  arguments  and 
to  obtain  delays  in  final  action 
on  the  measure  were  emphatic¬ 
ally  rejected  by  the  Senate  by  a 
67  to  23  vote.” 


Kabi'L,  .Afghanistan 

The  Kabul  Times,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  480  inches  of  copy  on  four 
pages  six  times  a  week,  for  a 
circulation  of  5,000,  subscribes 
to  more  syndicates  and  wire 
services  than  many  large  news¬ 
papers  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  capital  of  .Afghanistan, 
in  the  heart  of  Central  Asia,  the 
Kabul  Times  is  the  only  English- 
language  newspaper  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  “We  are  the  one-eyed  man  in 
the  kingdom  of  the  blind,”  says 
its  editor,  Shafie  Rahel. 

It  is  in  the  cause  of  Afghanis¬ 
tan’s  policy  of  non-alignment 
that  the  Times  takes  all  these 
news  services  from  all  countries, 
only  a  tiny  fraction  of  which  it 
can  use,  in  order  to  guard 
against  any  charge  of  partiality 
from  another  nation. 

Many  Services 

The  wire  services  are  .AP  and 
UPI  from  the  United  States, 
Tass  from  Russia,  Hsiuna  from 
the  People’s  Republic  of  China, 
Tan  jug  from  Yugoslavia,  Agence 
France  Presse  from  France, 
Ceteka  from  Czechoslovakia, 
Reuters  from  England  and  DPR 
from  West  Germany,  these  in 
addition  to  the  Afghan  wire 
service,  Bakhtar.  The  mail  fea¬ 
ture  sources  include  Continental 
Press  in  the  United  States, 
several  services  in  England,  and 
others  in  India,  Russia,  Ger¬ 
many,  Pakistan,  Bulgaria, 
Sweden,  Yugoslavia,  Japan, 
France  and  Switzerland. 

“We  have  a  large  post,  also,” 
says  Rahel,  reaching  into  a  stack 
of  unopened  magazines  to  bring 
out  Time,  Newsweek,  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Saudi  Arabia,  the  Moscow 
News,  Russia  Culture  and  Life 
and  the  German  Tribune. 

“Here  is  the  way  our  policy 
works.  If  we  run  some  pro- 
.American  news,  we  run  some¬ 
thing  pro-Russian,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  on  the  same  day  but  with¬ 
in  a  week.  When  Vietnam  is  in 
the  news,  we  try  to  run  side-by- 
side  a  statement  from  Pi-esident 
Johnson  and  one  from  Pogdorny 
of  Russia.  We  balance  pro-India 
with  pro-Pakistan  news.  When¬ 
ever  an  Embassy  gets  the  idea 
that  I  have  not  played  fair,  the 
press  attache  gives  me  a  call, 
and  by  the  way,  those  attaches 
are  always  sending  us  releases, 
too.” 

On  one  day  the  international 
balance  was  represented  in  the 
three  right-hand  columns  of  the 
editorial  page.  Across  the  bot¬ 
tom,  about  three  inches  deep. 


ran  a  dispatch  from  Poland  con¬ 
demning  harshly  “Israeli  ag¬ 
gression  against  the  .Arab 
States,  and  the  aggressive  forces 
of  imperialism.”  Two  long 
stories  from  United  States 
sources  filled  the  remainder  of 
the  three  columns,  one  on  the 
Polaris  submarine  and  one  on 
the  space  program. 

Balance  Sought 

“Balance  depends  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  not  the  amount  of  space,” 
explained  Rahel.  “From  the 
U.S. A.  we  had  science  and  tech¬ 
nology.  The  small  article  was 
cursing  its  opponents  and  using 
strong  language,  so  we  feel  there 
was  a  balance. 

“But  as  a  matter  of  policy  we 
do  not  let  the  Kabul  Times  turn 
into  a  polemic.  We  print  no  per¬ 
sonal  attacks  on  world  leaders, 
but  treat  them  as  national  in¬ 
struments  of  foreign  policy. 
Balance  and  objectivity  go  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  observance  of 
these  two  principles  constitutes 
our  approach  to  non-aligpiment. 
By  publishing  two  sides  we  are 
not  frightened.  We  are  impartial 
judges  in  international  rela¬ 
tions.” 

On  one  subject  the  Kabul 
Times  exerts  constant  partiality. 
It  is  consistently  on  the  side  of 
the  Arabs,  fellow-Moslems,  in 
the  dispute  with  Israel. 

The  Kabul  Times  is  one  of 
four  government-printed  dail¬ 
ies.  It  paid  three-quarters  of 
its  own  expenses  last  year. 

Every  day  the  English-speak¬ 
ing  citizens  and  visitors  of  Kabul 
get  more  non-alignment  from 
what  Rahel  calls  “the  Inter- 
Embassy  game.”  Foreign  embas¬ 
sies  print  one-page  newsletters 
and  distribute  them  to  public 
places  for  anyone  who  cares  to 
pick  them  up.  These  sheets,  each 
favorable  to  its  own  country,  are 
issued  by  the  U.S.A.  (which 
concentrates  on  education,  tech¬ 
nology,  agricultural  develop¬ 
ments)  Great  Britain  (which 
features  news  from  Hong-Kong, 
Aden,  Gibraltar,  and  other  for¬ 
mer  outposts  of  Empire),  Pakis¬ 
tan  and  India,  which  are  at  odds 
over  Kashmir  (Occupied  Kash¬ 
mir,  the  Pakistanis  call  it)  and 
report  any  adverse  news  from 
each  other’s  territories;  Russia, 
which  attacks  both  the  U.S.A. 
and  the  Chinese,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  the  People’s  Republic  of 
China  in  a  diatribe  against  “The 
U.S.  imperialists  in  Vietnam.” 

You  get  it  from  all  sides  in 
Kabul,  if  you  read  English. 
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AP’s  Tall  Blonde 
Cheers  Viet  Scene 


By  Peter  Arnett 

Saigon 

When  tall,  ash  blonde  Kelly 
(Mary  Ann)  Smith  walked  into 
the  Bien  Hoa  office  of  John 
Vann,  chief  U.S.  civilian  ad¬ 
ministrator  in  Vietnam’s  3rd 
Corps,  the  executive  took  one 
look  at  the  good  looking  re¬ 
porter,  grabbed  his  hair  and 
cried  out:  “No  secrets  will  ever 
be  safe  again  in  Vietnam!” 

Texan  Vann  then  proceeded 
to  unload  a  few'  secrets  to  Kelly 
himself  before  speeding  her  on 
her  way  to  the  provinces,  where 
all  his  assistants  were  ordered: 
“Take  good  care  of  her.  Give  her 
everything  she  needs.” 

This  kind  of  reaction  was 
typical  whenever  Kelly,  on  as¬ 
signment  in  Vietnam  for  two 
months  from  the  Washing^ton 
bureau  of  the  Associated  Press, 
arrived  on  the  scene.  Blondes 
are  rare  in  war-torn  Vietnam. 

President-elect  Nguyen  Van 
Thieu  told  Kelly  during  the  elec¬ 
tion  campaign  in  August:  “Be 
my  running  mate  and  we’ll 
sweep  the  polls.” 

Proposal 

A  romantic  Vietnamese  prov¬ 
ince  chief  proposed  marriage. 

An  American  division  com¬ 
mander  offered  her  command  of 
an  infantry  battalion. 

This  sort  of  competition  nor¬ 
mally  doesn’t  go  down  very  well 
with  the  nearly  all-male  press 
corps  in  Vietnam  who  often  get 
snubs  from  officialdom. 

But  Kelly  won  over  her  col¬ 
leagues  by  being  a  reporter  first, 
a  beauty  second,  and  a  woman 
all  the  time.  She  walked  with 
Buddhist  demonstrators  through 
the  blazing  sun  and  tropical 
downpours  of  typical  Saigon 
monsoon  days,  dodged  club-wield¬ 
ing  police  who  were  dispersing 
students,  hung  on  tightly  to  heli¬ 
copters  on  field  trips  and,  knee 
deep  in  mud,  interviewed  Viet¬ 
namese  farmers. 

“What  I  like  about  her  is  that 
she  remains  a  woman  through 
all  of  it,”  one  colleague  com¬ 
mented.  “She’s  not  the  stereo¬ 
type  of  the  pushy  newswoman 
at  all.” 

Kelly,  who  joined  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  five  years  ago  in  the 
.Miami  bureau  after  graduating 
from  college  in  her  native  Kan¬ 
sas,  endeared  herself  to  her  col¬ 
leagues  also  at  an  official  recep¬ 
tion  she  attended  soon  after  her 
arrival  in  Saigon. 

Engaged  in  conversation  by  a 
greying  man  in  a  dark  suit. 


Kelly  eventually  asked  him: 
“What  is  your  name?” 

“Bill  Westmoreland,”  replied 
the  commander  of  American 
forces  in  Vietnam,  probably  the 
first  time  he  had  not  been  recog¬ 
nized  in  his  four  years  in  Viet¬ 
nam. 

Kelly  commented:  “Men  just 
don’t  look  the  same  out  of  uni¬ 
form.” 

Her  demure  femininity  dis¬ 
guises  a  sharply  penetrating 
mind.  Kelly  had  no  compunction 
about  asking  the  militant  Bud¬ 
dhist  monk,  Thich  Tri  Quan, 
who  was  fasting  outside  Sai¬ 
gon’s  presidential  palace:  “Are 
you  a  Communist?” 

“No,”  replied  the  enigmatic 
monk. 

She  also  had  no  hesitation  in 
bearding  American  and  Vietna¬ 
mese  officials  in  their  dens  with 
such  leading  questions  as:  “I 
have  proof  the  elections  were 
rigged  in  this  district,  what  have 
you  done  about  it?”  and:  “The 
province  chief  is  corrupt,  why 
hasn’t  he  been  fired?” 

At  the  end  of  her  stint  in 
Vietnam,  officialdom  was  as 
wary  of  the  beautiful  blonde  as 
they  are  of  other  reporters  who 
search  out  the  Vietnam  scene. 

When  she  mentioned  in  one 
story  that  she  saw  Gen.  West¬ 
moreland  playing  tennis  for  an 
hour  on  a  Saturday  afternoon, 
U.S.  officials  charged  that  she 
was  guilty  of  unfair  reporting 
by  not  adding  that  the  general 
was  “just  taking  a  break.” 


Kelly  Smith 

A  ranking  American  diplomat 
was  hurt  when  she  described  a 
high-stake  poker  game  in  his 
house,  and  servicemen  based  at 
the  plush  seaside  resort  of  Vung 
Tau  are  still  smarting  about  her 
story  describing  how  the  war 
really  was  being  fought  in  that 
seaside  paradise. 

With  the  American  GIs  in  the 
field,  Kelly  was  definitely  the 
woman  first  and  the  reporter 
afterward.  She  had  no  choice. 
She  was  the  girl  next  door  to 
thousands  of  homesick  American 
fighting  men. 

Three  Marines  gave  vent  to 
their  feelings  when  they  met  her 
on  the  airstrip  at  Phu  Bai,  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  1st  Marine  Divi¬ 
sion. 

“The  reason  we  came  over 
here  was  so  people  like  you 
wouldn’t  have  to,”  muttered  one 
Marine  as  he  eyed  the  tall 
blonde. 

“Call  mom  for  me  when  you 
get  home,”  said  another  with 
misty  eyes. 

(Kelly  is  now  back  in  the 
United  States — Ed.) 


Shop  Talk 

(Continued  from  page  64) 

an  offset  paper  in  Franklin  and 
a  letterpress  paper  in  Columbus. 
20  miles  apart,  he  said  total 
mechanical  hours  per  page  in 
offset  were  6.6  compared  to  6.4 
in  letterpress.  “Now  eight-tenths 
of  an  hour  times  your  labor 
scale  can  give  you  the  total  dol¬ 
lar  saving  you  might  make,”  he 
said.  Expendable  materials  per 
page  in  letterpress  is  $3.50  and 
in  offset  is  $5,  he  said.  In  letter- 
press,  Brown’s  newsprint  waste 
is  2.8%  while  it  is  5.5%  in  offset, 
Mr.  Rinehart  quoted. 

As  alternative  steps  to  com¬ 
plete  conversion,  he  noted  that 
the  papers  in  Butler,  Pa.,  and 
Texarkana  are  installing  one 
color  unit  of  offset  in  with  their 
letterpress  line  giving  them  a 
chance  to  print  good  color  and 
not  raise  the  high  cost  of  offset 
in  the  rest  of  their  plants. 

“Far  too  many  newspapers 
in  the  U.  S.  switch  to  offset 
blindly  thinking  it  was  the 
promised  land  and  after  enter¬ 
ing  into  it  found  out  it  was  hell,” 
Mr.  Rinehart  concluded.  “There 
are  newspapers  with  a  mechani¬ 
cally  minded  management  that 
can  make  offset  pay.  You  see 
this  in  the  Scripps  League,  the 
Perry  and  Copley  newspapers. 
But  there  are  other  small  circu¬ 
lation  papers  that  do  not  have 
these  skills  and  they  have  found 
the  going  extremely  difficult.  In 
large  circulation  newspapers, 
offset  seems  to  be  a  most  ex¬ 
pensive  process  because  of  its 
high  new’sprint  waste  factor. 
This  is  why  w’e  feel  that  there 
must  be  a  way  to  use  photo¬ 
composition  with  our  conven¬ 
tional  letterpress  equipment.” 

• 

Daily  Buys  TV  Station 

Television  station  WBTW  of 


Two  N.Y.  Circulation  Men  Will  Be  Honored  Oaily  Buys  I V  Station 

The  circulation  managers  of  George  N.  Carleton,  executive  Television  station  WBTW  of 
the  two  New  York  City  morning  vicepresident  of  Select  Maga-  Florence,  S.C.  has  been  sold  for 
dailies — Nathan  W.  Goldstein  of  zines  Inc.,  and  Law'rence  H.  a  reported  $4.5  million  to  the 
the  New  York  Times  and  Jack  Manheimer,  president  of  Pub-  Daily  Telegraph  Co.  of  Bluefield, 
E.  Underwood  of  the  New  York  Ushers  Distributing  Corp.,  are  W.  Va.  The  sale  is  contingent 

Daily  News — will  be  honored  for  serving  as  national  co-chairmen,  upon  FCC  approval. _ 

their  outstanding  leadership  in 

the  publishing  and  distributing  a  t  Snnrl no¬ 
industry  and  for  their  contribu-  •  J  •  *-  ‘  & 

tions  in  advancing  good  human  ()f  if’hite  Bear  Lake.  Minnesota 

relations  at  a  testimonial  dinner- 

dance  Nov.  15  at  the  New  York  ,,  ,  ■  .  r,., 

Hilton  Hotel.  The  salute  is  spon-  Acquired  1  he 

DTsfriimtinroS™™,?  LACON  HOME  JOURNAL 

American  Jewish  Committee’s  j 

Appeal  for  Human  Relations.  Lacon,  Illinois 

Founded  in  1906,  the  Ameri-  n.  , 

can  Jewish  Committee  is  a  (U  e  \  egotiated  The  1  ransaction) 

pioneer  human  relations  organi¬ 
zation.  It  combats  bigotry  and  T.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 

prejudice  and  advances  the  ' 

cause  of  improved  human  rela-  Consultants  &  Brokers  to  Printers  &  Publishers 

tions  for  people  everywhere.  „  .  n  j  m-  ■ 

This  year’s  Appeal  has  a  nation-  Roosevelt  Road,  V\  heaton,  Illinois 

wide  goal  of  $5,800,000.  V;—  ,  -  — »y 


543  West  Roosevelt  Road, 


Wheaton,  Illinois 
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lAPA 
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free  press.  In  general,  as  we 
stated  before,  press  freedom  has 
reached  an  unprecedented  level 
of  existence  in  the  hemisphere 
but  almost  everywhere,  includ¬ 
ing  the  United  States,  sources 
of  information  are  becoming 
less  accessible. 

“Your  committee  calls  atten¬ 
tion  also  to  those  countries  where 
the  governments  forbid  foreign 
ownership  of  newspapers  while 
permitting  foreign  ownership  of 
other  business  or  property.  Your 
committee  expresses  the  hope 
that  where  these  laws  exist  that 
the  responsible  government  will 
recognize  that  they  discriminate 
against  the  press  exclusively  in 
relation  to  foreign  ownership. 

“In  closing  we  reiterate  the 
concept  that  the  right  to  know 
is  a  human  right  and  that  no 
publisher  or  editor  or  lawyer  or 
judge  has  the  right  to  bargain 
away  that  right  or  any  part  of 
it  as  is  proposed  in  the  fair 
trial-free  press  issue.  We  also 
firmly  stand  on  the  proposition 
that  the  best  press  law  is  no 
law  at  all.” 


tained  the  group  at  his  official 
residence.  La  Fortaleza.  Sol.  M. 
Linowitz,  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  Organization  of  American 
States,  and  Dr.  Jaime  Benitez, 
president  of  the  University  of 
Puerto  Rico,  also  spoke  to  the 
convention. 

The  next  lAPA  General  As¬ 
sembly  is  scheduled  for  Buenos 
Aires  next  October. 


and  $880,000  in  the  respective 
years. 


Affected  by  WJT  Demise 


N.Y.  Times  Reports 
Oil  First  9  Months 


The  New  York  Times  Co.  re¬ 
ported  Oct.  25  consolidated  net 
income  of  $7,085,000  for  the  nine 
months  ended  Sept.  30.  This 
compared  with  net  income  of 
$7,037,000  for  the  same  period 
in  1966.  Net  income  per  share 
of  common  stock  based  on  the 
shares  outstanding  was  $3.23 
in  both  years. 

Dividends  received  from 
Spruce  Falls  Power  and  Paper 
Company,  amounted  to  $876,000 


In  making  the  report,  Arthur 
Hays  Sulzberger,  chairman  of 
the  board,  said,  “Although  op¬ 
erating  revenues  increased  from 
$125,638,000  to  $138,271,000  net 
income  was  affected  by  the  cost 
of  increased  circulation  result¬ 
ing  from  the  termination  of  the 
World  Journal  Tribune  and  the 
cost  of  termination  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Edition  of  the  Times. 
Operating  revenues  also  re¬ 
flected  the  advertising  rate  in¬ 
creases  effective  Jan.  1  and 
Aug.  1,  and  increases  on  June  18 
in  the  Sunday  newsstand  prices.” 

The  Times  advertising  volume 
for  nine  months  totaled  60,045,- 
019  lines,  a  gain  of  1,155,485 
lines  over  nine  months  of  1966. 
Net  paid  circulation  for  the  six 
months  period  ended  Sept.  30 
was  840,495  daily,  a  gain  of 
73,256,  and  1,494,704  Sundays, 
a  gain  of  20,723. 
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classified  section 


Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


In  formal  resolutions  on  these 
matters  lAPA  asked  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  be  named  to  call  on  Presi¬ 
dent  Balaguer  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  to  find  out  why  action 
has  not  been  taken  as  requested 
by  the  association;  notified  the 
American  Bar  Association  of  the 
lAPA’s  deep  concern  about  the 
fair  trial  proposals  which  would 
be  “a  great  disservice  to  the 
people”  and  would  affect  the 
whole  hemisphere;  asked  repeal 
of  the  press  law  in  Nicaragua; 
urged  the  Argentine  govern¬ 
ment  to  make  a  judicial  study  of 
the  facts  involving  El  Via  and 
condemned  that  government  for 
prohibiting  the  printing  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  Prensa  Confidencial: 
censured  the  arbitrary  system 
established  by  the  city  of  Buenos 
Aires  to  interfere  with  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  some  publications; 
asked  repeal  of  the  Ecuadorean 
tax  of  259^  on  the  importation 
of  all  newsprint  excepting  that 
from  Chile;  expressed  thanks  to 
the  presiclent  of  Mexico  for  in¬ 
terceding  with  the  Cuban  gov¬ 
ernment  in  behalf  of  the  impris¬ 
oned  newspapermen  and  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  they  will  soon 
have  their  freedom. 

Delegates  to  the  25th  anniver¬ 
sary  meeting,  and  their  guests, 
numbering  almost  500,  were  wel¬ 
comed  to  Puerto  Rico  by  Gover¬ 
nor  Roberto  Sanchez  Villella  who 
was  introduced  by  Mrs.  Tina 
Hills,  publisher  of  El  Mundo  and 
chairman  of  the  Host  Commit¬ 
tee.  The  governor  also  enter- 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Appraiters-Consultants 


Newspaper  Brokers 


PHIL  TXniNER  ASSOCIATES 
430  E.  VerduKO  Ave.,  Suita  1 
Burbank,  Calif.,  91601.  (213)  846-2021 


CXINFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  0>..  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 


APPRAISAI^  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Norton,  Kansas. 


NEWSPAPER  SALES  -  APPRAISALS 
Personnel  and  Equipment  Specialists 
MID-SOUTH  MANAGEMEaiT  CO. 

N.  J.  Babb.  Dial  (803)  582-4611 
P.O.  Box  1667,  Spartanburg,  S.C.  29301 


Business  Opportunities 


ADVERTISING  MEN-FUWTR  (Fed 
Up  With  The  Retrace)  Planning  early 
semi-retirement  in  resort  area.  A 
limited  number  of  Franchises  or  part¬ 
nerships  are  lieing  ofIere<l  for  unique, 
seasonal  prestige  weeklies.  Box  1829, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


VERNON  V,  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
305  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif.  91711 


Newspaper  Brokers 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCTATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
Newspaper  Sales,  Management, 
Appraisals.  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
(205)  262-1751 


ARIZONA  AND  WESTERN  PAPERS 
Dean  Sellers,  Broker,  John  Hagpie,  As¬ 
sociate.  637  E.  Main  St.,  Mesa,  Ariz., 
85201.  Ph:  (602)  964-2431  or  964-2952. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  F or  Sale 


ZONE  6  DAILY 
(Commercial  Plant.  Web  Offset. 
Doctor  ordered  publisher  South. 
Box  1726,  Eklitor  &  Publisher 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY 
— suburban  glamour  location.  Hot  type 
plant:  some  cold  type  equipment. 

$13,000  down.  J.  A.  Snyder,  News- 
pui>er  Bkr.,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif.,  92806. 


AVAILABLE 

We  have  dailies  and  weeklies  through¬ 
out  the  nation.  $50,000  gross  up. 
Write  fully  and  tell  us  your  needs. 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
543  W.  Roosevelt,  Wheaton,  III.  60187 


FLORIDA  WEEKLY.  Modest  down 
payment  to  husband/ wife  team  ex- 
perience<l  in  offset.  Write  Box  1813, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY, 
offset;  good  payroll  town :  good  cli¬ 
mate.  Grossing  $90,000;  $29,000  down. 
J.  A.  Snyder.  Newspaper  Bkr.,  2234 
E.  Romneya  Dr..  Anaheim,  Calif., 
92806. 


FOR  SALE— WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER 
and  job  shop.  Gross  $11,500.  Emmons 
Leader,  Emmons.  Minnesota  56029. 


ALL  OFFSET  GROWTH  WEEKLY 
and  job  shop  for  sale.  $20,000  down, 
best  of  te-ms  on  balance.  Owner  has 
other  opportunity.  Northern  Illinois 
location.  Box  1839,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHERN  CALIF.  RURAL  WKLY 
Grossing  $79,000.  Price  $70,000;  $20,- 
000  down.  Rich  farm  area — high  retail 
sales.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Bkr., 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim.  Calif., 
92806. 


Newspapers  Wanted 


BUYERS  SEEK  Tex.,  Ark.,  or  Dssp 
South  dailies  and  weeklies  grossing 
$200M  up.  Top  prices.  Utmost  discre¬ 
tion.  List  now  I  Newspaper  Ser.  Co., 
215  Oirtis  St.,  Jennings,  La.,  70646. 


VETERAN  NEWSPAPERMAN  wanU 
to  buy  15,000-range  Midwest  daily  from 
older  publisher:  who  won’t  sell  to  a 
chain,  who  wants  top  money  for  his 
paper,  who  wants  his  life's  work  car¬ 
ried  on  by  an  owner  who  cares.  Con¬ 
fidential.  Box  1664,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Features  Available 


WOMEN’S  COLUMN:  Perfect  for  sub¬ 
urban  weekly  or  small  daily.  Pro¬ 
fessional,  fresh  topics,  witty  tone.  500 
words  available  weekly.  Samples,  rates 
on  request.  Box  1763,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph.:  349-7422. 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 


DiT  T  M  A  -iwT-TiT-iir  XT  nil  HIGH  INTEREST — Tell  your  neigh- 

BILL  MATTHEW  Newspaper  Broker.  bo,i„g  ^^y  tax  exempt  local 

129  Buena  Vista  Drive,  Dunlin,  Fla.,  I  hums  have  gone  haywire.  Six  inches 
haa  several  quality  dailies  and  wwklies  by  nationally-known  financial  bond 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast.  |  editor:  $1  buys  $10(i  prime  story.  Box 
PHONE  AC  (813)  733-.966  j  isso.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CONFIDEN'nAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
National  Press  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 


EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLIES :  Washing¬ 
ton  Coast  $40,000;  Western  Washing¬ 
ton  $38,000  and  $45,000;  Southern 
Idaho  $31,500;  Oregon  Willamette  Val¬ 
ley  $42,000.  Harris  Ellsworth,  Broker, 
Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oreg.,  97470. 


Fillers 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCTY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48868 


WESTERN  DAILIES.  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif.  (AC  714)  633-1361 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
paiwr  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  36902.  Ph:  (AC  206)  646-3367. 


Beet.  Most.  Cheapest.  Two  heads. 
SNAPPY  FILLERS.  Sample  free. 
Write  610  Wataga,  Louisville,  Ky. 


FLORIDA  WEEKLIES/DAILIES  for 
sale.  Howard  Berg,  Jr.,  Newspaper 
Bkr.,  239  Beverly  Rd..  W.  Palm  Beach, 
Fla.  (AC  305)  585-6343  after  6  PM. 


PREMIUM  WEEKLIES:  Colo.,  $40- 
$60M:  Fla.,  $75M;  Ga..  $90M;  Ind., 
$20-$130M;  la..  $46-$65M:  Kans.,  $16- 
$35M;  Ky..  $35M  ;  Minn..  $110M;  Mo.. 
$25M;  Nebr.,  $26M  to  $130M;  N.Y., 
$120M;  N.C..  $60M;  N.D..  $40M;  Tex., 
$30-$60M;  Wise.,  $15-$130M;  Wyo. 
(larger).  State  cash  available.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.,  67664. 


WEEKLIES  IN  N.C.  &  FLORIDA 
If  interested,  tell  us  how  much  you 
can  invest — your  experience.  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Service,  334  Jefferson  Bldg., 
Greensboro,  U.C.,  27401.  Ph:  274-3670. 


Newspaper  Printer  Wanted 


PUBLISHER  OP  ADULT  PAPERS 
and  magazines  open  for  competitive 
bids.  Newspaper — 150M  weekly.  Box 
1819,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
66-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  I12S1 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6106 
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Mschinery  &  Supplies 

BUY  OR  SELL  EQUIPMENT  THROUGH  E&P'S  REGULAR  WEEKLY  LISTINGS 


Composing  lUntm 

REID  MAGAZINE  RACKS,  81  »tock 
■izea.  X1680  stores  12  full  Lino  risks 
sbove  snd  1  shelf  below— $160;  WS896 
stores  12  full  Int.  risks — $160:  Reid 
V  belt  motor  drive,  Lino-Int. — $160: 
pot  well  scrsper,  4  blades — $6;  Lino- 
meter — $16.  Wm.  Reid,  2271  CIsybourn, 
ChiesKO,  III-,  60614. 

FRIDEN  JUSTOWRITER  RECORDER 
snd  Reproducer  and  stands;  8  pt.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Am  quittinK  business. 
A  *  N  Pub  Co.,  1110  Grove  St., 
Greensboro,  N.C..  2740$.  (AC  919) 

274-4986. 


TYPESBrmNG  MACHINES— Fast  ef¬ 
ficient  ATF  photo-type  system,  now 
pr^ueinK  2  newspapers,  maRazines. 
BIk  type  selection.  Priced  for  quick 
sale.  Call  Gibbons  or  Dudley.  Crow 
Publications,  1780  So.  Clementine,  Ana¬ 
heim.  Calif.  92802.  (AC  714)  686-0120. 


LIQUIDATING 

Equipment  removed  from  the  former 
World  Journal-Tribune  plant  in  New 
York  (Tity. 


9 — Model  8  Linotypes  (8/90) 

Nos.  46086  —  46122  —  46128  — 
47941  —  47942  —  47946  —  49688 

—  49696  —  49597 

11 — Model  C4  Intertypes  (4/90) 

Nos.  16410  —  16411  —  18936  — 
19013  —  19039  —  19603  —  28629 

—  26762  —  26773  —  27136  —  30396 

1 —  Model  G4  Intertype  No.  30396  (90- 
72) 

2—  Model  G4/4  Intertypes  (90-72-34) 
Nos.  16362  —  16400  (42  em) 

Most  with  Blowers — Saws — Quadders 
All  with  Electric  Pots — Feeders — AC 
8 — Elrod  Stripcasters — Electric 

Nos.  F2663E  —  F3361E  —  F4061E 

1 —  Vandercook  13-28  Power  G’alley 
Press 

3 —  Hamilton  20  PsRe  Form  Files 

3 —  Hamilton  Letterboard  Cabinets 

4 —  Hamilton  8'  Steel  ImposinR  Stones 

2 —  Hammond  Mercury  Trim-o-saws 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

ALL  MODELS 
Li  notjrpe — I  ntertype — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRHBENTATIVES 
186  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 


MODEL  14  LINOTYPE,  ser.  #49.653. 
fully  reconditioned  :  also  TTS  unit,  per¬ 
forator  and  adapter  keyboard.  We  can 
deliver  and  install.  D.  L.  Adkins,  818 
Hamvassy,  Tyler.  Te.Nas  75701.  (AC 
214)  LYric  4-4134. 


FAIRCHILD  PERFORATOR  and  oper- 
atinR  unit.  Perforator  like  new;  use<l 
less  than  20  hours.  Both  for  $2500. 
(AC  612)  763-3133.  Park  ReKion  Echo, 
Alexandria,  Minnesota  56308. 


LINOFILM  TYPE  GRIDS— A  ranRC, 

S-4  Layouts;  Times  Roman,  Spartan 
Bold.  Spartan  Bold  Italic,  one  width 
canl  for  each  grid.  Perfect  condition. 
$725  for  lot.  Comimlith  Typesetting 
(To.,  6600  Guion  Rd.,  Indianapolis,  In¬ 
diana  46268.  Phone:  317-291-4332. 


PRESS  WIRE  JUSTOWRITER.  10-pt. 
Recorder,  8-pt.  Humboldt  Repro<lucer, 
ATP  corling ;  1-year  old.  The  Daily 
Sentinel.  Box  129,  Utica,  Mich.,  48087. 
(313)  731-1000. 


2  JUSTOWRITER  RECORDERS  and 

2  Rcpro<lucera ;  9-pt.  Galvin;  $1250 
each;  3*/(>  years  old.  Headliner  880, 
used  IVj  years;  half  price.  All  under 
service  contracts.  Norwalk  (Ohio  44857) 
Reflector.  Tel:  419-662-4241. 

C;3  INTERTYPE.  3  MAGAZINES, 

3  Fonts  of  type,  4  mold,  2  recessed, 
elec,  pot,  auto  feecler.  First  $1500. 

TENN.  TYPESETTING  SERVICE 
2640-C  Nolensville  Road 
Nashville.  Tennessee  37211 
Ph.  (AC  616)  256-2376.  Mr.  Jones 


Composing  Room 

L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES  j 

are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States  j 
and  foreign  countries.  “Ask  the  man  . 
who  uses  them.”  $92.95  to  $107.25.  I 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  St..  Elkin,  N.C. 

World's  largest  distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  919-835-1513 


Engraving 

FAIRCHILD  JOURNALIST,  65-screen 
t/4  tones,  line  cuts.  1.  7,  2.2  enlarge¬ 
ments:  used  16  months.  Best  offer 
Delaware  Valley  Advance.  Box  337, 
Langhorne,  Pa.  19047. 


PHOTON  713  hlgh-spee<l  photo  type- 
»tter  and  7  tape  perforators  for 
financially  secure  party  to  assume  lease. 
No  money  down.  Evan  Mecham,  4120 
N.  38th  Ave.,  Phoenix,  Arizona  86019. 
Ph:  (AC  602)  272-5631. 


FAIRCHILD  SCAN-A-SIZER.  1-year 
old.  like  new;  converted  to  offset.  Bi- 
County  Publishers.  Inc.,  381  Central 
Ave.,  Lawrence.  N.  Y.  11559.  (AC 
516)  CE  9-1240. 


iM iscellaneous  M achi nery 

FOR  SALE:  2  motors,  one  lOhp.  one 
TV)  hp,  ea  $75;  model  4  Little  Giant. 
$125;  Hargraves  Micro-Matic  Plate 
Shaver,  complete  with  molds,  $500 : 
Morrison  Slug  Stripper.  $75.  All  equip¬ 
ment  is  in  excellent  condition.  Deni¬ 
son  Newspapers,  Denison.  Iowa  51442. 


FOR  SALE:  3  MULTILITH  1250 
(ser.  #  over  500,000)  ;  1  Web  Little 
Chief:  1  Miehle  Vert.  36:  Lino  mats, 
new  and  used  :  2  IBM  machines.  Alfred 
Kalnajs,  719  W.  Willow  St..  Chicago, 
III.,  60614.  (AC  312)  MO  4-6645. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

1  Fotosetter  Mixer,  ser.  #  364, 

equipped  with  quadder  and  motorized 
magazine  changer;  has  114  channel 
magazine.  Several  fonts  of  type  and 
9  lenses.  In  excellent  condition. 

1  ATF  TA  169  Photo  Unit  and  TAK 
169  Keyboard,  complete  with  custom 
desks,  rewind  unit.  5  magazines.  6 
code  selectors  and  7  type  discs.  Rea¬ 
sonable. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION 
PHONE:  (AC  312)  827-2182 


Perforator  Tape 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  Colors 
— ^Top  Quality. 

Call  or  Write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3666 
26  E.  Elxchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


Presses  &  Machinery 

4-UNlT  GOSS  URBANITE,  5  years 
old,  like  new.  Immediate  pickup.  East 
Const.  Make  offer.  Box  1826,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SCOTT  PRESSES  (1947-8) 

36  Units — 8  Folders — 22%*  Balloon 
Formers — AC  Unitype  Drives — Reels  t 
Pasters — Trackage 

Available  Immediately 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCTATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


DUPLEX  UNIT  TUBULAR 
4  Units — 16  Pages 
DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULAR 
3  Decks — 24  Pages 
DUPLEX  8-PAGE  DECK 
2/1  Tubular  Press 
DUPLEX  DRY  MAT  ROLLER 
DUPLEX  TUBULAR  ROLLER 
JOHN  GRIFFITHS  COMPANY,  Ino. 
420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y,  10017 
(AC  212)  685-4774 


MIEHLE  2/0  hand-feed,  fly  delivery; 
also  ECLIPSE  FOLDER.  (jOod  condi¬ 
tion.  Gone  offset.  Make  offer  to  the 
RECORD,  Box  209,  867  Green  St., 
Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland  21078. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 


HOE  COLORMA'nC  PRE3SS  (1960) 

I  Unit — 22%" — Double  Folder — Skip 

Slitter — Reel  and  Paster. 


SCOTT  PRESS— (1947) 

6  Units — 22% — (Jolor  Deck — 2  Reverses 
— Double  Folder — Balloon  Former — AC 
Unit  Drive— Reels  and  Pasters. 


HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE  (1961) 

6  Units — 28A — <3olor  Cylinder — 8  Re¬ 
verses  —  Double  Balloon  Folder  —  AC 
Unit  Drives — Reels  and  Pasters. 


GOSS  HEADLINER 
AND  ANTI-FRICrriON 
22% —5  Units— 1  Folder— ( 1989)— 8 

Units — 1  Folder — Color  Deck  (recent) — 
Skip  Slitter  —  Balloon  Former  —  DC 
Group  Drive  w  G.E.  Rectifiers — Reels 
and  Tensions— WILL  DIVIDE. 


WOOD  PRESS  (1951) 

4  Units — 22% — Tension  Lockup — Dou¬ 
ble  Folder — Unit  Drive. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL  (1964) 

6  Units — 2  Folders  (%  and  %)  22% 
AC  Motors — Ink  De-Mist  System — Wood 
Pony  Autoplate,  accessories 
Available  60  Days 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

SAVE  $26.0<)0 

Four  units  new  Cottrell  model  VSS  Web 
Offset  Perfecting  Press.  We  bought 
eight  units,  need  only  four  and  will 
sell  these  four  new  units  for  $90,000. 
Price  includes  Vt  and  %  folders,  im¬ 
printing  units,  four-web  paster,  two 
wash-up  units,  four  roll  stands,  cross¬ 
over  unit,  electric  hoist,  extra  roll 
shafts  and  hooks. 

CLEVELAND  SHOPPING  NEWS 
6309  Hamilton  Avenue 
Cleveland.  Ohio  44114 
(AC  216)  431-4444 


GOSS  HSLC  AR(JH  TYPE  PRESS 
12  Units — 22%— 4  Folders — Skip  Slit¬ 
ters  —  Color  Stripers  —  4  DC  Group 
Drives  w  new  G.E.  Rectifiers — COM¬ 
PLETE  STEREO— 8  ton  Electric  Metal 
Pot — 2  Wood  Juniors — 2  Autoshavers — 
WILL  DIVIDE. 


GOSS  HSLC  ARCH  TYPE  UNITS 
7  Units — 22% — Color  Cylinder — 2  Fold¬ 
ers  w  1  Balloon  Former — 2  AC  Group 
Drives— WILL  DIVIDE. 


HOE  SIMPLEX  (1948) 

24  page — 22% — Color  Cylinder — V4  and 
%  Folder  —  AC  Drive  —  COMPLETE 
STEREO — Turtles — (Phases — (Joss  45  W 
Roller — Sta-Hi  Master  Former — Elec¬ 
tric  Metal  Pot — Wood  Pony  Autoplate 
—Sta-Hi  Master  Router. 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS  (2  to  1) 

24  page — 16  page — 8  page  Decks — with 
or  without  complete  Stereo— AC  Drives. 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  (1963) 

4  Uints — 16  pages — 22% — %  and  % 
Folder — AC  Drive. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

NEED  A  HEAVY  DUTY  FOLDER  for 
your  Multi  U'nit  Offset  Press?  We  have 
a  folding  machine  built  by  the  Duplex 
(Company  designed  for  6  sheets  ...  a 
jaw  type  folder,  capable  of  speeds  to 
22,000  i.p.h.  complete  with  base,  fram¬ 
ing,  drag  roller,  compensators,  former 
plate,  etc. 

Universal  Ptg.  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndhurst,  N.J.  (AC  201)  438-3744 


MIEHLE  NO.  1.  52  INCH  BED,  4- 
page  capacity  with  jogger  board,  serial 
No.  6570.  Attache*!  automatic  Dexter 
feeder,  serial  No.  5850,  sixe  32x52. 
Attache*!  Omaha  folder.  Model  E, 
serial  No.  3888E,  quarter  and  half 
fold.  General  Electric  preset  speed 
printing  press  control  unit,  220-volt, 

3-phase.  May  purchase  entire  operation 
or  any  piece  or  parts.  Installing  larger 
press.  Will  be  available  end  of  Janu¬ 
ary.  The  Mail-Journal,  Box  188,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Indiana  46542. 


Stereotype  Equipment 

STEREO  DEPARTMENT 
Advertising  Dispatch  (special) 

Must  sell  before 
year-end  inventory 

3  New  Steel  Cabinets  for  storage 
of  curved  mats  up  to  17%  x  24". 
Each  contains  32  compartments, 
curved  on  a  12"  radius. 

Book  price  $1,344.00  each :  now 
offered  at  $450.00  each.  F.O.B.  "Two 
Rivers.  Wisconsin. 

For  details  write  Hamilton  Mfg.  Co., 
Two  Rivers,  Wise.,  64241,  att'n:  H.  A. 
Nack,  or  phone  414-793-1121  (ext.  227) 


24  NEW  MAGPLATE  SADDLES  for 
Rotary  Newspaper  Press,  23-9/16" 
lengthy  sheet  cut-off ;  suitable  for 
mounting  .065  zinc  engravings.  Box 
1808,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


6  LATE  MODEIL,  pedestal  mounted 
Cline  reels  and  tensions.  F\ill  list  of 
extra  parts.  All  units  complete  and  in 
perfect  working  condition.  Open  for 
any  reasonable  offer.  Contact:  John 
Tygret,  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze,  Tor¬ 
rance.  Calif.,  90503.  Ph:  (213)  370- 
5511. 


HEAVY  DUTY  PONY  AUTOPLATE 
made  up  for  22%"  cut-off.  7/16  plate 
for  a  printed  length  of  21%  ;  equipp^ 
with  vacuum  back  and  pneumatic 
pumping  device.  Machine  in  good  <x>n- 
(lition  and  modified  for  No  Pak  opera¬ 
tion.  Available  early  November.  Box 
1843,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


Wanted  To  Buy 

GOSS  arch  type  Ifi-page  printiting  unit 
with  color  cylind»r,  22% "  page.  Box 
1807,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


WANT  TO  ACQUIRE  64-page  single 
width  Hoe  press,  21%"  cut-off.  Phone: 
M.I.  Hall  (AC  214)  AN  4-2434  or 
write  1189  108th  St.,  Grand  Prairie, 
Texas  75050. 


GOSS  ANTIERICTION  22%‘ 

12  Units  Tension  Plate  Lockup — 2 
Double  Folders — Ballcmn  Formers — Uni¬ 
type  Drives — Reels  &  Tensions 
Stereo:  2  Automatic  Vacuum  Auto¬ 
plates — 2  H  D  Autoshavers  with  Inline 
Automillers 

Available  Immediately 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

i  60  B.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


8-COLUMN  CAS-nNG  BOX  with  elec¬ 
tric  pot.  Attleboro  Daily  Sun,  34  S. 
Msiin  St.,  Attleboro.  Mass.,  02703. 

LATE  MODEL  33  LINOTYPE  Range- 
master,  72  channel.  4  pocket  disk,  220 
3-phase  electric.  Mohr  saw  equipped. 
Call  Jim  Haga,  Canton  Repository, 
Canton,  Ohio  (216)  454-5611. 
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Csreer  Opportunities 


THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


SCIENCE  WRITING  Assistantships  at 
University  of  Wisconsin  available  in 
Febniary,  June  anil  September.  Assist¬ 
ants  pursue  hifther  deirree  in  field  of 
their  choice  while  receivinK  traininR 
and  experience  in  all  asitects  of  science 
writing.  $3,144  on  annual  basis.  Appli¬ 
cant  must  be  acceptable  to  major  de¬ 
partment.  Apply  by  letter,  stating 
qualifications  and  enclosing  transcript, 
to;  James  A.  Larsen,  Science  Eilitor, 
University-Industry  Research  Proprram, 
7  Bascom  Hall,  Universit.v  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Madison,  Wisconsin  53706. 


Adminislratire 

CAUr.  DAILY/WEEKLY  COMPLEX 
Due  to  rapid  expansion,  we  have  the 
followins  opportunities: 

I.  MANAGEMENT  MAN 
1.  CONTROLLER:  TOP  &  SECOND 
t.  PERSONNEL  DIR./NEGOTLATOR 
4.  PROMOTION  DIRECTOR 
6.  TOP  RETAIL  AD  MANAGER 
(.  AD  MEIN  IN  ALL  CATEGORIES 
Writs  fully  including  employments, 
responsibilities,  salary  progression,  edu¬ 
cation,  family  background.  Address: 
Phil  Turner,  Hollywood  Citisen-News. 
Hollywood,  California  90028. 


Circulation 


ASSISTANT  TO  CM 
Small  New  Jersey  daily  newspaper 
needs  aggressive  assistant  with  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  ABC  and  postal 
operations.  Our  80-year-old  organiza¬ 
tion’s  new  expansive  program  provides 
ample  opportunity  for  further  advance¬ 
ment.  Send  resume  to  Box  1780,  Editor 
I  &  Publisher. 

'  SENIOR  DISTRICT  ADVISERS 
Two  live-wire,  self-starter  district  ad¬ 
visers  for  largest  daily  in  the  north¬ 
west.  Five  or  more  years’  experience 
can  expect  $180.00  including  car  al- 
i  lowance:  also  liberal  incentive  program 
i  in  excess  of  weekly  salary.  Send  com- 
I  plete  resume  to  Box  1812,  Exlitor  & 
Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  HOME  DELIVERY 
manager  for  largest  twice-weekly  in 
state — Zone  2.  Must  be  strong  leader 
for  district  managers  and  carriers.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  with  a  chain  of 
I  newspapers,  which  includes  dailies.  Sal- 
I  ary  and  bonus  based  on  qualifications. 

I  Box  1815,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  for  fast¬ 
growing  suburban  chain.  Top  pay.  Im¬ 
mediate  opening.  (AC  312)  428-2611. 


S’TRONG  COMMUNI’TY-MINDED  MAN 
to  manage  small  daily  in  exceptionally 
attractive  California  community.  Good 
growth  potential.  Investment  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  man.  Send  full  resum4 
of  professional  background  and  salary 
history  to  Box  1770.  Ekiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Indicate  whether  interested  in 
buying  interest  in  newspaper. 


SOMEPLACE  IN  THE  U.S.  there  is 
an  outstanding  executive  who  can  serve 
this  fast-growing  6-day  daily  in  a 
population  explosion  as  Sales  Man¬ 
ager  for  circulation  and  advertising. 
His  duties  would  be:  (1)  to  plan  and 
execute  promotion  for  circulation  ;  (2) 
to  supervise,  plan  and  execute  promo¬ 
tion.  executive  selling  and  planning  in 
the  advertising  department;  (3)  work¬ 
ing  and  training  of  salesmen  in  both 
circulation  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ments. 

This  is  a  12-hour-a-day  job  but  for  a 
young  man  between  35  and  45  with  the 
past  experience  to  do  an  outstanding 
job,  we  will  pay  much  more  than 
normal. 

This  person  should  be  college  traineil 
with  at  least  10  years’  experience,  and 
capable  of  advancing  in  our  4-news- 
paper  organization  located  in  Area  5. 
He  must  have  gilt-edge  references,  both 
professionally  and  personally;  he  must 
bo  a  positive  thinker  capable  of  keep¬ 
ing  us  in  the  leadership  in  a  highly 
competitive  situation,  who  is  willing 
to  sacrifice  hours  of  pleasure  for  work 
in  order  to  grow. 

If  you  think  you  meet  these  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  you  are  our  man,  air-mail 
complete  details  to  Box  1793,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OPPORTUNITY 
Commercial  shop-management  man  is 
needed  in  Western  state.  If  you  know 
commercial  work  generally,  and  have 
a  liking  for  selling  and  meeting  the 
public,  or  have  had  your  own  business 
and  sold  it,  answer  this  ad.  We  are 
looking  for  just  the  right  man  to  help 
operate  and  promote  a  good  sized  job 
shop.  Confidential.  Write  Box  1778, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 

HOME  DEUVEDY  MANAGER 
A  Pacific  N.W.  7-<lay  newspaper  seeks 
an  experienced,  aggressive  home  deliv¬ 
ery  manager  of  proven  ability.  Must 
be  knowledgeable  in  all  phases  of  home 
delivered  circulation.  Will  pay  top  sal¬ 
ary  to  the  man  that  will  fill  our  re¬ 
quirements.  Give  age,  complete  resume 
and  present  salary  status.  Replies  will 
remain  confidential.  Write  Box  1764, 
Elditor  &  I*ublisher. 


SALES  MANAGED 
Largs  West  Coast  newspaper  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  man  with  strong  managerial 
background  in  classified  advertisinfjf. 
Good  performance  record  on  a  competi¬ 
tive  metroixilitan  daily  an  asset. 

This  represents  an  excellent  future 
with  plenty  of  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Salary  open. 

Write  in  confidence  to: 

Box  1747,  Eklitor  &  Publisher 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

CLASSIFIED  AD  SUPERVISOR  for 
large  established  weekdays  and  Sun¬ 
day  chain.  Top  salary  and  bonus.  Area 
5.  Ekill  details  first  letter.  Box  1792, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— Ideal  for 
it'l  or  3  iierson  of  larger  operation  to 
take  over  small  daily  classified.  Annual 
earnings  over  $8,000  and  benefits.  A 
clean  oi>eration.  Area  8.  Box  1814, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

THIS  IS  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  to 
join  the  display  advertising  staff  at 
’The  Palo  Alto  ’Times.  ’There  is  an  im¬ 
mediate  opening  for  a  salesman  with 
newspaper  advertising  experience. 

Palo  Alto  is  an  excellent  place  to  live, 
just  40-miIes  South  of  San  Francisco, 
with  exceptionally  fine  schools,  shot>- 
ping  center,  and  a  rapidly  expanding 
economy.  It  is  the  home  of  Stanford 
University  and  has  all  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  a  college  town. 

The  Times  is  an  award-winning,  em¬ 
ployee-owned,  evening  newspaper  with 
a  growing  circulation  of  more  than 
45.000.  We  offer  you  salary,  plus  a 
rewarding  bonus  plan,  plus  mileage, 
plus  profit-sharing.  Write  or  phone: 
James  W.  ’Thorburn,  Retail  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager,  Palo  Alto  Times,  P.O. 
Box  300,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  94302.  (AC 
415)  326-1200. 

U’RS’TEDN  COLORADO  22M  DAILY 
expanding  staff.  Liberal  salary  plus 
excellent  commission;  mileage  allow¬ 
ance  plus  other  benefits.  Live  in  beau¬ 
tiful  community  near  best  skiing,  fish¬ 
ing  and  hunting  areas.  Send  resume 
to;  Advertising  Dir.,  The  Daily  Sen¬ 
tinel,  P.O.  Box  688,  Grand  Junction, 
Colo.,  81501. 

EXPERIENCED  AD  SALESMAN 
Dynamic,  young  .  ,  .  one  who  loves 
to  sell.  Salary  and  commission  plus 
liberal  fringes  and  company-paid  pen¬ 
sion  plan.  Send  samples,  ctnnplete 
resume  to  FVank  W.  Canino,  Adv.  Dir., 
Evening  News,  Bridgeton,  N.J.,  08302. 


Display  Advertising 


'  ADVEarnSING  salesman  for  29,-  I 
:  000  circulation  daily.  Must  be  ener¬ 
getic,  strong  on  copy,  layout  and  sales. 

'  Good  salary,  incentive  plan  and  work-  j 
I  ing  conditions.  All  replies  confidential.  I 
!  Zone  3.  Forward  resum4  including  ex-  ! 

!  perience,  past  employment  and  refer-  | 
ences  to  Box  1734,  Elditor  &  Publisher.  ; 

HARD-WORKING  AD  MAN  needed  for 
growing  semi-weekly.  Excellent  base  I 
pay  and  commission  plan.  Write:  Ron 
Slechta.  Valley  Times,  Box  857,  Moor-  i 
head,  Minn.  56560.  ; 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  25.000 
circulation  daily  in  W.  Penna.  Present 
manager  to  retire.  Latest  equipment —  ■ 
good  volume.  Want  a  top  man,  age  ’ 
35  to  45,  able  to  join  a  young  manage-  ^ 
ment  team.  Salary  open.  Box  1795,  1 
Elditor  &  Ehiblisher.  | 

DISPLAY  AD  OPPORTUNI’TY 
Growing  small  daily  in  West  needs  ad  | 
salesman-layout  man.  Top  salary,  com-  I 
mission,  bonus,  company  benefits,  plus 
moving  allowance.  Cive  personal  de- 
I  tails,  experience,  references,  all  ans¬ 
wers  in  confidence.  Write  Box  1790,  > 

I  Editor  &  Publisher. 

j  ElARN  $12,000  TO  $18,000! 

I  Display  Advertising  Manager  who  can 
bring  experience  in  layouts,  ideas  and 
selling  know-how  to  staff  of  ten  for 
15-paper  chain  in  Area  5.  If  you  really  I 
want  to  make  money,  send  resumd  and 
salary  needs  to  Box  1775,  Elditor  & 
Publisher.  ' 

DISPLAY  SALEIS— Concord  (Calif.) 
Transcript  ...  a  dynamic,  exciting  ' 
market:  we  need  a  man  to  match  it.  , 
Write  or  phone;  Jack  Schiffer  (AC  | 
415)  682-6440.  j 

■  WANTED :  Display  advertising  sales-  ; 
man  for  Albuquerque  weekly  with  j 

I  81,000  circulation  in  metro  area  of  1 

■  320.000.  Must  have  minimum  3  years  i 
I  experience  in  display  advertising  sales. 

I  Family  man  preferred.  Job  offers  good  . 
base  salary,  commission,  car  alowance  ' 
and  hospitalization  on  state’s  largest  I 
weekly  chain.  Send  complete  resume 
to:  Randall  M.  O’Grady,  Advertising  j 
Manager.  Newsi>aper  Ptg.  Corp.,  P.  O. 
Box  526,  Albuquerque.  New  Mexico  i 
8710.3.  I 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  who  en-  , 
1  joys  selling  nee<led  for  Ohio  daily. 

Below  35.  $8,000  plus  commission, 

'  fringe  benefits.  Send  complete  resume. 
Box  1840.  Eilitor  &  Publisher.  ^ 

I  WANT  TO  ElARN  $1000  A  MONTH  I 
I  or  more?  Live  in  sunny,  congenial  I 
I  Northern  California?  Be  associate<l  j 
with  a  rapidly-expanding  publishing 
company?  Then,  your  future  is  with  us. 

I  Excellent  salary  and  commission  pro-  I 
I  gram,  mileage,  goisl  benefits  and  astro-  ' 
'  nomical  growth  potential.  If  you  have  . 
;  two  years  in  display  sales  and  seek 
career  and  financial  ailvancement.  sentl  I 
!  your  resume,  sales  record  ami  salary 
requirements  to  Box  18.30,  Fklitor  & 
Publisher. 

I  ADVEIRTISING  DIRECTOR.  hard-  j 
!  working,  for  growing  southern  Calif.  | 
lOM  daily  on  the  ocean.  Should  have  , 
complete  advertising  background — 
strong  on  organization,  promotion,  lay-  ' 
out.  The  man  hired  will  know  coUl  j 
tyiie.  ami  is  capable  of  leading  and 
building  a  first-class  advertising  de¬ 
partment.  Tell  all  first  letter.  All  re-  j 
i  plies  ronfidential.  Box  183.3,  Eklitor  & 

'  Publisher.  i 


JOURNALIST,  male  or  female,  col¬ 
lege  graduate,  good  grammarian  for 
weekly  Catholic  newspaper  in  Oentral 
Pennsylvania.  Duties  wiil  include  re¬ 
writing,  layout  work,  reporting.  Send 
full  resumd  and  salary  requirement  to 
Box  1685,  Editor  &  iSiblisher. 

IMMEDIATE  OPEININGS  for  reporters, 
copy  readers ;  at  least  four  years'  ex¬ 
perience  required;  Zone  2  afternoon 
and  morning  newspapers.  Good  salary, 
liberal  fringe  benefits  and  chance  for 
advancement.  Box  1555,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER — Are  you  tired  of  being  a 
cog  in  a  machine?  Would  you  like  to 
see  more  of  your  stories  in  print? 
Here’s  your  opportunity.  Help  us  build 
a  strong  local  daily.  Ken  Weaver, 
Wabash  (Ind.)  Plain  Dealer. 

NEWS  EDITOR 
for  small  Ohio  daily 
Daily  News,  Wapakoneta,  Ohio  45895 

WIRE  EDITOR  for  Rocky  Mountain 
a.m.  daily.  $7,500  to  start — top  fringes. 
Box  1560,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORS 

We’re  looking  for  the  best  copy  editors 
in  the  country.  They  may  be  holding 
key  jobs  on  smaller  papers  or  editing 
jobs  on  bigger  ones.  We’re  offering 
more  than  $200  a  week  and  you’ll  Iw 
part  of  the  team  that  produces  one 
of  the  biggest  and  fastest-growing  pa¬ 
pers  in  the  country.  We  never  let  good 
people  get  into  a  copy-deek  rut.  Zone 
5.  Box  1704,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

VERMONT  6,000  circulation  afternoon 
daily  needs  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter-photographer.  Exi>erienca  de¬ 
sirable  but  not  essential.  Write  or 
phone:  Phil  Savory,  Bennington  (Vt.) 
Banner.  (AC  802)  442-2800. 

!  EffHTOR-MANAGBR  SEMI-WEEKLY. 

I  EIxi)erienced  man  or  J-grad  just  get¬ 
ting  started.  (AC  312)  428-2611. 

NEWS  WRITING 

You’re  a  young  man  carrying  a  big 
I  load  on  a  small  newspaper.  You  want 
to  spend  more  time  on  important 
I  stories,  less  on  trivia.  You  put  compli- 
.  cated  stories  into  words  anyone  can 
!  understand.  Your  news  sources  respect 
I  you.  You  ask  key  questions  and  &ey 
I  answer.  You  anticipate  what  will  hap- 
;  pen  on  your  beat.  You’re  looking  for 
[  a  newspaper  where  your  talent  won’t 
I  he  wasted.  Give  us  a  chance  to  show 
I  how  you  could  fit  into  our  organiza¬ 
tion.  Send  a  full  resum4  and  samples 
I  to  Box  1760,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

j  WE’RE  TIRED  of  publishing  a  bright, 

^  exciting  modern  newspaper  with  sports 
pages  left  over  from  the  19th  century. 

I  We’re  looking  for  a  top-flight  sports 
editor  who’s  ready  to  take  advant^e 
of  an  opportunity  to  build  a  compelling 
sports  section — strong  on  bright  local 
coverage — with  enough  national  news 
I  to  satisfy  a  discriminating  readership 
in  one  of  the  great  Area  2  suburban 
I  dailies.  'The  man  we’re  looking  for  is 
,  creative,  enterprising,  and  will  receive 
'  at  least  $11,000  to  start.  Fine  company 
benefits.  Box  1727,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  ASSISTANT  TELEGRAPH  BDITOR 
I  Florida’s  capital  newspaper  has  open¬ 
ing  for  young  assistant  on  wire  desk 
I  who  is  an  alert  copy  editor,  knows 
makeup  and  has  the  experience  and 
judgment  to  handle  desk  alone.  Ex¬ 
citing  news  town  with  state  capital 
and  two  universities.  Paper  ready  to 
,  move  into  new  plant,  switch  to  offset. 

]  Write:  W.M.  Phillips,  Managing  Edi- 
'  tor.  The  Democrat.  Tallahassee,  Fla., 

I  .32.302. 

j  REPORTER — In  sunny  Southwest  Flor- 
I  Ida.  progressive  morning  daily  needs 
!  experienced,  enteri)rising  general  as- 
j  signments  reporter.  Ideal  living  and 
working  conditions — go<xl  future.  Write 
I  or  phone  collect:  Wm.  R.  Spear,  Eklitor, 
News-Press,  Fort  Myers,  Fla.  .33902. 

REPORTER  AND  DF-SKMAN  for  35.- 
000  daily.  Two  openings  to  replace  key 
men  who  have  move<l  to  more  respon¬ 
sible  positions.  We  will  train  you  if 
you’re  short  on  experience  but  can 
show  evidence  of  initiative  and  talent 
on  smaller  papers  or  in  college.  We’re 
a  well-established  respected  newspaper 
experiencing  solid  growth.  A  chance  to 
start  at  a  good  salary  and  earn  ad¬ 
vancement.  Elxcellent  benefits,  out- 
j  standing  community  with  quality 
schools  and  congenial  neighborhoods 
for  the  young  family.  Many  cultu^ 

!  and  recreational  opportunities.  Write 
I  us  in  detail  about  your  education,  ex¬ 
perience  and  interests.  Box  1762,  Editor 
I  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

IS  THERE  a  bright,  young  woman  who 
can  transform  an  average,  uninspired 
woman’s  section  into  a  vital,  relevant 
family  section  that  is  pertinent  to  the 
interests  of  a  sophisticated  readership 
in  an  Area  2  suburban  daily  emerging 
as  a  new  force  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness?  Her  bright  attractive  pages  will  I 
be  strong  Missouri-Penney  award  con¬ 
tenders  and  she'll  start  at  $176  with 
hne  company  benefits.  Box  1745,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITORS  —  Move  up  to  a 
prestigious  newspaper.  We  offer  an 
attractive  salary,  unusual  fringe  bene¬ 
fits,  on  a  metropolitan  paper  in  a  city 
with  many  cultural  and  recreational 
opportunities.  Send  full  details  about 
yourself  to:  Edward  F.  Maher,  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations  Dir.,  The  Blade,  Toledo, 
Ohio  43604. 


EDITOR,  man  or  woman,  to  edit 
semi-weekly  paper.  Can  use  beginning 
J-grad.  Russell  Record,  Russell,  Kans., 
67665. 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

UNUSUAL  EDITOR  for  unusual  pa¬ 
per.  Must  be  a  conservative  but  not 
nutty;  must  be  able  to  handle  able  but 
demoralized  news  staff;  must  be  highly 
imaginative  and  able  to  handle  success¬ 
fully  an  operation  with  great  potential, 
with  many  difficulties.  Ability,  not  age, 
counts.  Box  1797,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
(Payable  with  order  I 

4-tinies  .  90c  per  line,  per  issue 

3-tiRie$ . $1.00  per  line,  per  issue 

2-tinies  . $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

l-time  . $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

Count  five  averape  words  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum 
(Mo  abbreviations) 

Add  SOc  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Respondents  answering 
box  "Help  Wanted"  ads 

but  desiring  to  avoid  sending  a  resumf 
to  specific  newspapers  or  organizations 
can  still  do  so  by  placing  same  in  an 
envelope  addressed  to  ‘Classified 
Manager'  along  with  a  note  listing 
the  companies  you  do  not  want  your 
application  to  reach.  E&P,  in  turn, 
will  advise  you  by  letter  as  to  the 
disposition  of  your  inquiry. 


DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED: 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $2.75  per  agate  line — $%.50 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

4-times . $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

3-times . $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 

2-timot . $1.55  per  line,  per  issue 

1-time  . $L65  per  line,  per  issue 

DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

8S0  Third  Av*.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plaza  2-7050 


SUBURBAN  REPORTER 
Unusual  opportunity  on  New  York 
State’s  lively  capital  city  p.m.  for  re¬ 
porter  to  cover  one  of  the  large,  grow¬ 
ing  suburban  areas  that  adjoin  Albany. 
We’re  looking  for  a  young  man  (or 
woman)  with  a  college  degree,  2-3  years 
experience  and  potential  to  succe^  on 
a  larger  paper.  This  is  NOT  a  bureau 
job.  Should  have  car.  Send  complete 
resumd  and  representative  clippings  of 
your  work  to;  Robert  G.  Fichenberg, 
Executive  Editor,  The  Knickerbocker 
News,  24  Sheridan  Ave.,  Albany,  N.Y., 
12201. 


HELP  W  ANTED 

Editorial 


HEIJ*  WANTED 

Editorial 


$9,000  PLUS  to  a  bright,  young  desk 
man  who  can  discriminate  between 
filler  and  relevant  news,  who  can  lay 
out  a  sparkling  page  and  edit  copy  for 
the  discriminating  tastes  of  a  sophis¬ 
ticated  readership.  This  suburban  Area 
2  daily  is  going  places  and  our  staff 
is  providing  the  momentum.  Excellent 
company  benefits.  Box  1806,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LONG  ISLAND  PAPER  has  opening 
for  general  assignment  reporter,  male 
or  female,  college  graduate.  Send  full 
resume,  salary  requirements  to  Box 
1768,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REGIONAL  NEWS  EDITOR  | 
Frankly,  our  group  management  people 
are  getting  old.  And  we’re  looking  for 
young  people  we  can  promote  into  man¬ 
agement.  Immediate  position  open  is 
I  regional  news  editor,  beading  a  4-per8on 
I  desk  on  our  prize-winning  offset  daily. 
Present  man  being  promoted.  If  you’re 
under  30,  experienced,  management 
quality  and  looking  for  a  future,  con- 
I  tact:  Ray  Stougaard,  Fairmont  (Minn.) 

Sentinel.  If  in  midwest,  call  collect 
!  607-236-3303  or  at  home  607-236-3291 
any  time. 

SCIENCE  REPORTERS 
Washington-based  science  news  organ- 
I  ization  wants  experienced  newsmen  able 
'  to  report  science  aggressively,  lucidly 
and  in-depth,  generating  stories  for  a 
national  syndicate  and  news  magazine. 
Salary  to  $10,000.  Box  1809,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

I  CHECK  THIS  BEFORE  MOVING 
Can  you  edit  copy,  contribute  story 
!  ideas  with  substance  (no  tricks  or  gim- 
I  micks),  generate  enthusiasm  and  pride, 
follow  through  with  reporters  and  pho¬ 
tographers  to  get  your  ideas  into 
print?  Are  you  a  young  man  on  a 
small  newspaper  itching  to  test  your 
>  ability  on  these  points?  Invest  a  5d 
stamp  in  your  future  today.  Write  us 
telling  of  your  education  and  experi- 
I  ence.  your  career  goals,  your  salary  re- 
(luirements.  We’re  small  enough  to  give 
you  important  responsibilities  now  and 
large  enough  to  offer  a  satisfying  news¬ 
paper  career.  Box  1761,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 
GENERAL  REPORTERS 
Growing,  20,000  circulation  Northern 
Illinois  daily  needs  sports  writer  who 
can  supervise  layout  including  wire, 
PhotofaX,  and  write  local  and  area 
I  news  and  column  in  compact  sports¬ 
conscious  circulation  area.  Salary  $7,- 
800  to  $8,300  commensurate  with  train¬ 
ing  and  experience.  News  reporter  on 
interesting  swing  jobs  for  Imth  male 
and  female  candidates.  All  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Write  or  call  Managing  Editor, 
Journal-Standard,  Freeport,  III.  61032. 


EDITOR 

FOR  YOUTH  MAGAZINE 

National  Magazine  offers  exceptional  opportunity 
for  experienced  editor  to  direct  all  phases  of  edi¬ 
torial  for  established  female  youth  magazine. 
Challenging,  interesting  position  that  requires  a 
pro  who  has  experience  in  supervising  multi¬ 
faceted  editorial  content.  Must  be  aggressive,  with 
the  ability  to  supervise  staff;  meet  people  and 
run  a  flourishing  property.  Located  N.Y.C. 

Salary  commensurate  with  ability  and  background. 

Reply  in  complete  confidence  to 
Box  1838  Editor  &  Publisher 


READY  TO  HEAD  WEST?  ! 
Ready  to  start  living  and  working  i 
again  in  a  lively  western  city  of  38,- 
000  with  hunting,  fishing,  skiing  and 
unsurpassed  family  living  opportuni¬ 
ties?  The  Casper  Star-Tribune,  Wyo¬ 
ming’s  largest  daily,  has  immediate 
openings  for  two  experienced  general 
reporters.  Contact:  Phil  McAuley, 
News  Bklitor,  Star-Tribune,  Box  80, 
Casper.  Wyo.,  82601. 


SPORTS  WRITER  to  head  extensive 
prep  sports  coverage  of  The  Lincoln 
Journal  and  The  Lincoln  Star  and 
rate  preps  on  state- wide  basis.  Experi¬ 
ence  vital,  youth  an  asset  for  challeng¬ 
ing.  rewarding  position.  (k>ntact  Don 
Forsythe,  Sports  Editor,  Lincoln 
(Nebr.  68501)  Journal. 


CATHOLIC  WEEKLY,  top-rated  met¬ 
ropolitan  publication,  needs  news  edi¬ 
tor  with  background  in  religion.  Must 
be  able  to  rewrite,  handle  editing 
quickly  and  have  makeup  potential. 
'Top  pay.  fringe  benefits,  4-day  week. 
Write  Editor,  The  Advocate,  37  Ever¬ 
green  PI..  East  Orange.  N.J.,  07018. 

REPORTER-EDITOR  wanted  for  grow¬ 
ing  South  Jersey  weekly  newspaper 
group.  Phone  or  write:  Wes  Denman, 
SUNBEAM  PUB.  CO.,  Salem,  N.J.. 
08079.  (609)  935-1500. 

WIRE  EDITOR  for  23,000  expanding 
afternoon  daily.  Lengthy  experience 
not  required.  Write:  Managing  Editor, 
Daily  Advertiser,  Lafayette.  Louisiana 
70501. 


EDITOR 

Publisher  of  prestige  periodicals  for 
a  highly  e<lucate<l  audience  seeks  an 
imaginative,  word-conscious  craftsmaa 
to  polish  staff-written  magazine  man¬ 
uscripts  and  recast  outside  material. 
Job  demands  creative  rewriting  and 
copy  e<liting,  not  mere  comma  iiolish- 
ing  and  head  writing.  Opportunity  to 
do  original  interviewing  and  article 
writing.  Starting  salary  in  five-fig¬ 
ures  ;  profit  sharing  and  other  out¬ 
standing  fringes.  Zone  2.  Box  1652, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  for  fast-paced  desk : 
some  experience  and  evidence  of  ability 
will  open  the  way  to  advancement  in 
one  of  the  country’s  leading  afternoon 
papers.  Minimum  scale  $210  with  six 
years’  experience:  night  differential  is 
10%.  Generous  pension,  vacation  and 
other  lienefits.  Write  Personnel  De¬ 
partment.  Chicago  Daily  News,  401  N. 
Wabash,  Chicago,  Ill.,  60611. 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF  for  growing  New  ^ 
England  daily,  30  to  40M.  Must  be  I 
ready  for  offset,  photo  composition:  | 
have  creative  and  design  ability;  be 
understanding  of  a  dedicaterl  top  staff 
and  have  proven  leadership  ability.  Sal¬ 
ary  open.  Our  people  know  of  this 
offer.  Box  1787,  IMitor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
with  know-how  and  enterprise  has  fine 
opportunity  awaiting  on  prize-winning 
16,000  circulation  evening  daily.  Chart 
Area  5.  Excellent  pay,  best  working 
conditions,  pleasant  growing  city, 
broad  area  of  interesting  community 
activities.  Write  Box  1777,  Editor  & 
Publisher,  with  details  of  training,  ex¬ 
perience,  references. 


EXPERIENCED  DESK  MAN  who  en¬ 
joys  making  pages  look  sharp.  Five- 
day  week,  40-hours;  good  fringes,  good 
pay  for  qualified  man.  Contact:  mrt 
Lindenfeld,  Managing  Editor,  The 
News-Palladium,  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich.  49022.  (AC  616)  WA  5-0024. 


GOOD  SPORTS  DESK  COPY  EDITOR 
with  some  experience  is  needed  by 
top  New  England  daily  with  strong 
sports  coverage ;  some  makeup  re¬ 
quired.  as  this  job  leads  to  slot  man’s 
duties.  Box  1788,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CONNECTICUT 

OPPORTUNITIES 

This  35,000  p.m.  in  seacoast  commu¬ 
nity  seeks  copy  editor  for  expanding 
desk  and  a  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter.  Experienced  professionally  only. 
Publisher  demands  excellence.  Refer¬ 
ences  and  interview  necessary.  Send 
detailed  resume  to  Managing  Editor, 
The  Day,  New  London,  Conn.,  06320. 


HELP  WANTED:  One  drafted,  one 
retire<l,  leaving  key  spots  open  on 
lively,  local  news-oriented  afternoon 
daily  in  East  Texas.  Needed  now:  wire 
deskman  and  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter.  Send  resum4.  clips,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  1811,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


ARE  YOU  OUR  MAN? 

You're  the  man  we're 
looking  for — If  you're: 

— a  young  journalist  eager  to  apply 
new  ideas,  fresh  approaches ; 

— strong  on  editing,  makeup  and 
anxious  to  balance  copy  desk  work 
with  special  assignment  writing; 

— seeking  opportunities  for  profes¬ 
sional  growth,  personal  satisfaction 
and  accomplishment  with  award¬ 
winning  45-man  staff  producing  16 
rapidly-expanding  suburban  tri¬ 
weekly  newspapers  well-established 
in  one  of  nation’s  fastest-growing, 
most  desirable  suburban  areas. 

Progressive  policies,  attractive  employee 
benefits,  go^  working  conditions  in 
modern  offices.  Starting  salary  based  on 
education,  exi>erience.  If  you’re  our 
man,  contact: 

DANIEL  E.  BAUMANN 

Managing  Editor 

Paddock  Publications,  Inc. 
Arlington  Hghts.,  Illinois  60006 

FINANCTAL  REPORTERS  with  ex¬ 
perience  required  for  expanding  finan¬ 
cial  news  agency.  Many  fringe  benefits 
and  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Please  write  stating  experience  to  Box 
1744,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  W.4NTEU 

HELP  WANTED 

j  HELP  ^  ANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

Editorial 

j  Operators-Machinists 

Printers 

WHETHER  YOU  HAVE  the  experi¬ 
ence  to  merit  a  salary  of  $155  as  a 
combination  deskman-reporter  or  you 
are  starting  out  as  a  reporter,  we  may 
have  a  place  for  you.  Would  you  like 
to  join  one  of  the  leaders  in  Indiana? 
Want  a  company  that  gives  you  ex¬ 
cellent  benefits  and  working  condi¬ 
tions  today  and  a  future  unlimited? 
We’re  a  27,000  p.m.  that's  going 
(daces.  Want  to  go  with  us?  All  re¬ 
plies  promptly  acknowledged.  Box  1818, 
Bklitor  &  Publisher. 

FiEPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  wanted 
with  darkroom  experience.  Send  samples 
of  work.  Large  weekly  newspatier  in 
modern  web  offset  plant  in  college 
town.  Good  salary  and  chance  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Write:  Joe  Cook.  Lyon 
County  Inde|>endent,  P.  O.  Box  57, 
Marshall.  Minnesota  56258. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMin^T  REPORTER 
needed  on  afternoon  daily  25-miles  from 
N.Y.C.  We  would  like  someone  with 
a  year  or  two  of  ex(>erience  plus  a 
college  degree,  but  will  consider  be¬ 
ginners.  We'll  pay  to  get  the  right 
person  and  will  match  it  with  an 
interesting  challenge  and  a  chance  for 
advancement  with  a  rapidly-growing 
newspaiter.  Send  complete  resume  with 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1844,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  wanted  on  a  15,000 
circulation  p.m.  daily  in  an  Upstate 
New  York  area  in  which  sports  cover¬ 
age  is  needed  and  appreciated  by  a 
wide  readership.  This  could  be  an  ideal 
opportunity  for  a  it2  man  on  some 
s|)orts  desk  who  finds  himself  stymied. 
Salary  commensurate  with  ext>erience. 
Bo.x  1810,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

UTILITY  DESK  MAN— Challenging 
job  with  a  future  on  fast,  versatile 
desk  of  one  of  East’s  liveliest  capital 
city  p.m.’s.  Plenty  of  oixxjrtunity  for 
initiative,  advancement.  $145  to  start 
for  man  with  5  or  more  years  exjieri- 
ence — substantial  increases  in  pros()ect. 
All  fringes.  Send  complete  resume  to 
Box  1841,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

IMAGINATIVE  EDITOR  WANTED  for 
fast-growing  semi-weekly  in  Northern 
Minnesota.  Must  have  ex|>erience  in 
writing,  editing,  photography.  Good 
salary,  but  don't  apply  if  you  want 
40-hour  week;  also  si>orts  writer.  Write: 
Ron  Slechta,  Valley  Times,  Box  857, 
Moorhead,  Minn.  56360. 

JOIN  AMBITIOUS  WEEKLY  GROUP 
in  Zone  3.  Tough  manager  for  weekly 
needed.  $150  week.  Box  1690,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HEAD  MACHINIST— Only  man  cap¬ 
able  of  taking  care  of  14-machine  shop 
with  (lerforator  and  TTS  exiierience 
need  ai>ply.  Elxcellent  salary  for  right 
man.  Electronic  background  helpful. 
Contact  Jack  Kenner,  Lima  News, 
Lima,  Ohio  45802.  Ph:  (AC  419)  223- 
1010. 

HEAD  MACHINIST  for  Midwest  daily 
new8[>a(>er;  10-machine  plant  TTS 
equip()ed.  The  man  we  want  should 
have  knowhow  to  maintain  present 
equipment  and  for  future  development; 
also  fair  degree  of  exi>erience  in  elec¬ 
tronic  and  electrical  circuits  is  required. 
Excellent  salary  and  fringe  benefits. 
Send  resumi  of  experience  first  letter. 
Write  Box  1590,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

INTERTYPE  OPERATORS,  straight  or 
mixer.  Nights,  4  to  12:30.  Insurance, 
pension  plan,  vacations.  Write  A1  Kist- 
ler,  Herald-Tribune,  Sarasota.  E'la. 
:t3578. 

.MACHINIST,  mid-Atlantic  16-Linotyi>e 
daily.  TTS  experience.  Liberal  benefits 
including  retirement.  $170-a-week. 
Write  fully.  Box  1422,  Editor  &  Pub- 

MACHINIST — $4.63  i*er  hour  and 
every  fringe  benefit  on  second  shift  in 
ty(>esetting  plant — 15  intertyiies.  Union 
or  eligible.  Ne€<l  exi>erienced  man  with 
the  ambition  to  be  head  machinist  in 
Ohio's  largest  typesetting  plant.  Write: 
Box  1049,  Dayton,  Ohio  45401. 

OPERATOR  WANTED.  preferably 
with  TTS  experience,  in  a  six-machine 
open  shop  in  North  Central  Ohio.  44% 
hour  week.  Writs  Box  1168.  Eiditor  A 
Publisher. 

PHOTON  OPERATOR— Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  (>erson  with  experience 
as  operator  and  knowledge  of  main¬ 
tenance.  New  plant,  new  equipment  on 
long  establish^  daily  now  converting 
to  offsev  photo  eomi>osition.  ETnest 
working  conditions,  ()ermanent  with 
definite  advancement  possibilities.  Lib¬ 
eral  benefits  include  paid  vacation,  hos¬ 
pitalization,  life  insurance,  pension, 
other  fringes.  Progressive,  clean  com¬ 
munity,  excellent  schools,  recreational 
facilities.  All  replies  held  strictly  con¬ 
fidential.  D.  F,  Daubel,  The  News-Mes¬ 
senger.  Fremont,  Ohio,  43420. 


Pressmen-Stereotypers 

OFFSET  PRESSMAN  for  suburban. 
Florida.  Guarantee  $110  weekly,  ^nd 
references,  ex[>erience  to  Box  1660, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

OFFSET  PRESSMAN  capable  of  op¬ 
erating  and  simple  maintenance  on 
Harris  17%  x  22%;  considerable  4- 
color  process  work.  Knowledge  of 
smaller  offset  presses  and  letterpresses 
preferred.  Top  wages.  Transportation 
furnished  from  Seattle,  contingent  up¬ 
on  one  year’s  employment.  Write:  Com¬ 
mercial  Ptg.  Co.,  Att’n:  Jim  Ballard, 
P.O.  Box  710,  Fairbanks,  Alaska  99701. 

PRESSMAN -STEREOTYPER,  experi¬ 
enced  ;  37%  hour  week,  hospitalization, 
life  insurance,  retirement  program. 
Contact  O.  E.  Wood,  The  Salina  Jour¬ 
nal,  Salina,  Kans.,  67401. 

STEREOTYPER  or  combination  press¬ 
man-stereotyper  for  Duplex  tubular 
press.  Afternoon  daily.  Contact  E.H. 
Baldwin,  Martinsville  Bulletin,  Mar¬ 
tinsville,  Va.,  24112.  Ph.  703-638-8801. 

YOUNG  PRESSMAN  wanted  with  2 
or  3  years  ex{>erience  or  more.  Eastern 
Ind.  Pub.  Co.,  Knightstown,  Indiana 
46148. 


TOP-NOTCH  AD  COMPOSITORS 
AND  MAKE-UP  MEN 
Only  competent  men  need  apply.  Call 
Jack  Kenner.  Lima  News,  Lima,  Ohio. 
Ph:  (AO  419)  223-1010. 


NEED  ONE  GOOD  FLOOR  MAN  for 
a  thriving  weekly.  Must  be  willing  to 
do  job  work  and  hard  work  in  gen¬ 
eral.  Good  pay.  Write:  Publisher,  Box 
29,  New  Albany,  Miss.  38652. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  com{>etent  com¬ 
bination  man  to  live  and  work  in  the 
finest  mountain  country  of  America. 
Good  schools — good  residential  areas — 
aggressive  morning  newspaper  with 
25,000  subscribers.  Perfect  for  man 
who  loves  hunting,  fishing,  and  moun¬ 
tain  recreation.  35-hour  week;  $3.85 
day  and  $3.98  night  scale.  Write  with 
working  references  to  Box  1735,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


OHIO  OPEN  SHOP  DAILY  has  open¬ 
ing  for  two  ambitious  skilled  men. 
Motlern  equipment;  combination  hot 
and  cold  production:  top  pay  with  ex¬ 
cellent  fringe  benefits.  Permanent  em¬ 
ployment  guaranteed  to  loyal  em¬ 
ployees.  Reply  in  confidence.  Box  1717, 
Exiitor  &  Publisher, 

WE  NEED  AGGRESSIVE  LEADER 
for  our  100-man  comixwing  room  op¬ 
eration.  Top  pay,  best  of  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  plus  big  opportunity  to  move  up 
in  our  organization.  Replies  confiden¬ 
tial.  Write  Box  1245,  ^itor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  FOREMAN  for  me¬ 
dium-size  daily  located  in  Zone  3. 
Union  shop.  Must  be  knowledgeable  in 
all  phases  of  composing  room  work  and 
must  have  demonstrated  the  leadership 
and  organizational  abilities  necessary 
to  achieve  efficiency  and  good  produc¬ 
tion.  Excellent  salary  and  fringes  plus 
an  outstanding  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  with  one  of  the  industry’s 
top  organizations.  Send  complete  resu¬ 
me  to  Box  1848,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
Replies  confidential. 


Production 


PRODUCTION  CONSULTANT  needed 
for  California-based  chain  of  newspa- 
(lers.  Will  specialize  in  the  composing 
room  area  providing  corixirate  assist¬ 
ance  in  solving  today's  production  prob¬ 
lems  and  planning  tomorrow’s  pro¬ 
duction  systems.  Must  be  able  to  work 
well  with  both  line  and  staff  people 
and  identify  with  them :  must  be  will¬ 
ing  to  travel  and  devote  the  time  and 
effort  necessary  to  get  difficult  jobs 
accomplished.  The  .ideal  background 
would  include  practical  work  exiwri- 
ence  in  a  composing  room,  formal  tech¬ 
nical  training  (engineering  degree  pre¬ 
ferred),  and  experience  in  a  staff  ca¬ 
pacity.  Salary  comiwtitive.  An  exciting 
opportunity  for  the  right  man  to  be 
involved  in  some  of  the  industry's 
most  dramatic  developments.  Smd 
resumd  and  salary  requirements  to: 
J.  Henry,  P.O.  Box  1530,  La  Jolla, 
California  92037. 


Public  Relations 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS— To  fill  current 
vacancy  at  a  university  news  bureau 
in  Greater  Boston.  MUST  have  institu¬ 
tional  public  relations  exiwrience  and 
reixrrting,  writing  and  editing  talent. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  1828,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


PHONE  SALES 

Consumer  product-manufacturer  has  oi>- 
(Hjrtunity  for  shirt-sleeve,  long  distance 
phone  sales.  Must  be  exiierienced,  am¬ 
bitious  and  relocate.  $200.00  per  week 
to  start.  P.  O.  Box  869,  Alliance,  Ohio 
44601. 


SPSSSSO 


Personnel  Availeble 


IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


Academic  I 

Editorial  I 

Editorial  I 

1  Photography 

COLLEGE  SPORTS  news  director — 
Look  experience  on  dailies,  weeklies ; 
know  all  sports — what  papers  use — 
how  to  handle  press,  coaches.  College 
journalism  degree :  can  teach.  Money 
no  object.  Box  1791,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Administrative 

available  JANUARY  1,  Do  you 
need  a  youthful,  energetic  approach  to 
your  problems,  supplied  by  a  com¬ 
petent,  capable  newspaper  management 
man  who  has  experienced  most  of  the 
errors  to  be  made?  A  man  who  does 
not  need  ‘leading  by  the  hand*  to  ac- 
eomplish !  Literally  developed  millions 
in  proiita  for  owners  aad  will  pay 
you  handsome  dividends  for  the  rea¬ 
sonably  high  compensation  sought, 
B«t  references.  Well  known  in  pub¬ 
lishing  circles.  Box  1T19,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SALES.  PRODUCTION.  OR 
MANAGEMENT  PROBLEM? 
Cannot  afford  a  high  priced  executive 
to  solve  it?  Then  let  me  help.  I  am  a 
suburban  chain  director  with  associates 
that  will  serve  on  a  consulting  basis  to 
solve  your  problem.  Zone  6.  Box  1692, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


WISH  TO  RELOCATE  IN 
ZONES  3.  4.  6.  6  OR  8 
Eighteen  years'  exi>erience  all  phases 
of  circulation.  Presently  employed  as 
director  on  76,000  -j-  paper.  Would 
consider  smaller  paper,  depending  on 
locale.  Box  1781,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  AGGRESSIVE  FAMILY  MAN 
desires  challenging  position;  14  years’ 
experience  (over  3  years  as  CM)  in 
competitive  area.  Top  references.  Ex¬ 
cellent  work  record.  Prefer  Zone  9; 
consider  others.  Box  1845,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

SUCCESSFUL  classified  advertising 
saleswoman  wishes  to  relocate  to  city 
of  under  100,000  in  Zones  7,  8  or  9. 
Write  Box  1817,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

AD  DIRECTOR  OR  MANAGER 
Strong  administrative  background  in 
retail  and  national.  Successful  pro¬ 
motion  and  management  record;  8 
years’  experience  as  director.  Presently 
earning  $12,000  plus.  Box  1801,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

NEED  AN  AGGRESSIVE  MAN 
FOR  MORE  LINEAGE?  (Early  30’s). 
Advertising  (sales)  manager,  highly- 
successful  11  years’  competitive  ex- 
lierietice;  can  build  outstanding  sales 
promotion  organization.  Excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  Prefer  Zones  6-7-8-9.  Box  1832, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

YOUNG.  MARRIED  AD  MAN  with  7 
years’  experience  desires  position  in 
Zona  3.  Strong  on  layouts.  Best  of 
references.  Minimum;  $140  week.  Write 
box  1831,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


^ITOR,  now  employed.  Age  38.  Na¬ 
tional  award-winner.  Family  man  ;  civic 
leader.  Only  two  employers  in  16 
Tsars.  Top  references.  Midwest  pre¬ 
ferred.  $20,000.  Box  1709,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 

SPORTS  WRITER  AND  ANNOUNCTER 
Anxious  to  relocate  in  Arizona  or 
Southern  California  in  sports  writing 
or  sports  announcing  positions ;  past 
fbree  years  covered  Big  Ten  and  mid- 
*Mt  professional  si>orts  as  columnist 
•nd  commentator:  young — very  aggres- 
otve.  Box  n66.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURE  SPECIALIST 
WRITER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  experi¬ 
enced  in  magazine,  newspaper  and  cor¬ 
porate  communications.  Top  free-lance 
magazine  article  credits:  Vietnam  com¬ 
bat,  aviation,  sports,  industrial  sub¬ 
jects.  Mature  family  man,  40,  now 
earning  $13,000  at  executive  position 
in  related  field.  Available  January  1, 
1968 — contract  or  staff  basis.  Currently 
living  in  Los  Angeles  area  but  willing 
to  relocate.  References,  samples  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  1736,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

OLD  PRO.  51 — now  weekly  managing 
editor — dissatisfied;  layouts,  heads,  in- 
depth  research ;  fast,  accurate  rewrite 
reporting ;  want  congenial,  professional 
well-paid  position.  Permanent.  Box 
1783,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

MONTANA,  niAHO,  OR  WYOMING 
Reporting  position  desired  on  daily  or 
high-quality  weekly  that  expects  and 
respects  good  writing.  Degree;  3  years’ 
top  daily  experience;  age  30;  family. 
Box  1784,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAN.  MATURE.  COLLEGE  GRAD, 
15  years’  of  war/intelligence/reporting 
experience,  wants  challenging  report¬ 
ing  job.  Box  1779,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

REPORTER  with  following  qualifica¬ 
tions  seeks  responsible  spot  on  liberal, 
creative  newspaper  or  magazine  in  city: 
one-year  on  35.000  a.m.  daily,  writing 
everything:  1%  years  on  financial 
daily,  small-town  weekly,  and  college 
papers:  knows  cameras;  two  years’ 
broad  offset  experience;  knows  some 
layout  and  headwriting :  writes  feature, 
series,  and  spot  news;  science-writing 
potential.  Age  24,  resourceful,  young. 
Needs  BA — but  main  interest  is  jour¬ 
nalism.  One  month’s  notice  to  present 
employer.  For  more  information,  write 
to  Box  1846,  Eclitor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  experienced  in  all 
phases  ;  top-notch  coverage  every  beat : 
sparkling  layouts;  daily  column;  ma¬ 
ture  judgment.  Desires  return  to  Mid¬ 
west.  Excellent  references.  Box  1842, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

GIRL  FRIDAY  on  medium-size<l  daily 
wants  family  or  youth  section  to  edit 
on  newspaper  where  emphasis  is  on 
community  action.  Would  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  No.  2  spot  on  top  paper,  but 
need  salary  commensurate  with  respon¬ 
sibility.  Box  1837,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Midwest  long-time  FEATURE  EDITOR, 
active  participant  in  social  services, 
civic  affairs,  humanities,  seeking 
greener  pastures.  Family  man.  Prefer 
Zone  1  thru’  5.  Box  1836,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 

UPORTS  EDITOR/WRITER.  10  years’ 
experience,  seeks  position  with  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  lay  out  and  make  up  pages. 
Age  38:  deelicated.  Box  1834,  E<litor 
&  Publisher. 

REAL  ESTATE  EDITOR  ;  experience:!; 
winner  of  national  awards ;  seeks  news¬ 
paper  affiliation  same  capacity :  will 
submit  resume.  Box  1847,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCEHl  NEWSMAN.  29.  seeks 
news,  writing  or  PR  position  in  Europe, 
preferably  England.  Not  a  tourist; 
wishes  to  settle.  Degree,  5  years’  ex¬ 
perience:  government  reporting,  edi¬ 
torial  writing,  editing,  layout.  Current¬ 
ly  on  metro  daily.  Box  1820,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

AMUSEMENT  EDITOR-COLUMNIST 
On  location  night  life  beat  news. 
Creative  writer-<lrnma-music  critic.  A-1 
on  dining-entertainment  features.  Sal¬ 
ary  secondary  to  right  spot  with  strong 
paper.  Widower,  58.  go  anywhere.  Box 
1835,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WHAT  DRIVES  A  MAN  TO  THINK 
he  can  e<lit  a  Sunday  that  will  satisfy 
the  hungriest  reader?  In  this  man’s 
case,  eight  years’  editing  for  dailies, 
Sundays;  15  years’  total  news  experi¬ 
ence;  two  degrees;  lively  family  of 
four  children  ;  lively  approach  to  news: 
a  liking  for  culture;  work  with  lead¬ 
ing  newspaper  writers  in  diverse  fields, 
and  the  drive  to  create  the  very  best. 
Box  1849,  Iklitor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  AND  READY  for 
managing  editorship  on  15,000  to  50,- 
000  p.m.  daily.  Handled  all  desks;  now 
editorial  writer.  Age  39;  degree.  Mini¬ 
mum;  $12,500.  Zones  6,  9.  Box  1823, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SCIENCE  REPORTER,  J-grad.  9  years’ 
experience.  Now  on  trade  magazine. 
Seeks  job  with  paper  that  takes  its 
science  and  technology  reporting  seri¬ 
ously.  Box  1816,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

A  QUAUTY  TV  SECnON  builds  Sun¬ 
day  circulation,  ad  revenue  and  pres¬ 
tige.  I  can  make  yours  the  best  in  the 
nation.  Check  my  samples  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1827,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 

WHAT  CAN  I  DO  FOR  YOU  on  Cape 
Cod  ?  Magazine  and  newspaper  editor. 
News,  features,  photos,  P.R.  Capeys 
are  versatile — they  have  to  be.  Box 
1821,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Operators-Machinists 

TTS  OPERATOR — Fast  and  accurate : 
straight  or  tabular ;  newspaper,  trade 
plant  experience;  male;  married;  35. 
Days  only  in  Zone  8  or  9.  Union.  Box 
1802,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


Photography 

PHOTOJOURNALIST  AVAILABLE. 
Will  enhance  image  of  any  paper.  For¬ 
mer  reporter.  Enthusiastic  and  aggres¬ 
sive.  Best  references.  Some  editor  is 
going  to  look  good.  Box  1794,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER.  J-grad.  4  years’ 
experience,  wants  step  up  to  larger 
paper.  Prefer  Area  9.  Box  1783,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


FLOORMAN — 20  years’  .  experience 
newspapers:  ad.  page  makeup  (news 
and/or  classified).  Ludlow.  Single, 
non-drinker;  willing  to  relocate.  Box 
1789,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Production 

ACCURATE  PRODUCTION  TYPIST 
desires  manuscript  typing  or  miscellany 
assignments.  Box  1782,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

FOREMAN  —  Experienced :  Graphic 
Arts,  Photo-typesetting.  Wants  job  as 
assistant  or  production  manager  un¬ 
derstudy.  Box  1774,  Editor  &  Pub- 
I'sher, 


Public  Relations 

WHO  SAYS  TOIS  OVER  60  PR  PRO 
isn’t  twice  as  valuable  as  an  eager 
beaver?  Resume  and  work  samples 
cover  this  top  writer’s  varied  back¬ 
ground,  including  PR,  agency  and  cor¬ 
porate.  Seeking  change  to  right  spot 
in  Area  4  or  6.  Box  1822,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  with 
desk,  photography  work  for  prestige 
metroi>oIitan  paper,  seeks  challenge  in 
public  relations  field.  Married  man,  26, 
with  Master’s  degree.  Box  1824,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Offset  vs  Letterpress 


San  Jvan,  Puerto  Rico 

-Members  of  the  Inter  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Association  heard  a 
down-to-earth  discussion  of  off¬ 
set  vs  letterpress  production 
with  reports  from  two  enthu¬ 
siastic  publishers  who  are  using 
offset  profitably  and  comments 
by  William  D.  Rinehart,  assist¬ 
ant  general  manager  of  ANPA 
Research  Institute,  who  acted  as 
the  “devils  advocate”  in  listing 
some  of  the  unexpected  hazards 
and  pitfalls  of  changing  over  to 
offset. 

Edward  W.  Scripps,  head  of 
the  Scripps  League  of  News¬ 
papers  and  president  of  the 
1-4  P-\  Technical  Center,  re¬ 
ported  he  had  converted  22  of 
his  dailies  plus  six  weeklies  to 
cold  type  and  photo  offset.  The 
dailies  range  from  3,000  to 
20,000  circulation. 

Yet,  he  said,  “I  cannot  give 
the  photo  offset  process  a  blanket 
endorsement.  Many  factors 
dictate  the  feasibility  of  offset 
for  any  particular  newspaper, 
starting  with  that  of  size.” 

On  the  basis  of  his  own  ex- 
j)erience  he  urged  everyone  con¬ 
templating  the  new  method  to 
train  personnel  to  operate  the 
equipment  and  to  maintain  it 
well  in  advance  of  its  use.  He 
cautioned  against  becoming  de- 
j)endent  on  the  manufacturers 
for  servicing  and  maintaining. 
He  cautioned  also  against  buy¬ 
ing  too  much  equipment  and 
urged  that  specific  cost  analysis 
l)e  kept  on  the  new  equipment. 

First  of  all,  he  suggested,  a 
publisher  should  determine 
whether  he  is  presently  using 
manpower  and  facilities  to  their 
full  potential.  “If  you  are  not 
using  your  present  facilities  ef¬ 
ficiently,  increasing  manpower 
and  adding  more  equipment  will 
not  solve  any  problems,”  he  said. 

Still,  Mr.  Scripts  ended  his 
note  on  a  “bullish”  tone  of 
"great  new  opportunities.” 

Lester  A.  Wolf,  also  of  the 
Scripps  League,  told  of  pur¬ 
chasing  a  paper  seven  years  ago 
that  had  a  16-page  offset  press 
using  hot  metal  composition. 
There  were  nine  in  the  compos¬ 
ing  room.  After  a  switch  to  cold 
type  composition  there  are  now 
five  “printers.” 

“It  was  discovered  from  ob¬ 
serving  hot  metal  operations 
that  about  a  third  of  every 
printer’s  floor  time  was  spent 
in  moving  about  the  room, 
gathering  type,  border  material, 
cutting  slugs  and  taking  proofs. 


It  was  decided,  because  paper 

is  so  light  and  easily  trans¬ 

ported,  that  a  conveyor  was 
needed  to  save  the  printers’ 

walking  time.  One  was  built  to 
move  news,  heads,  ads,  art  work 
back  and  forth  from  the  front 
office  to  composing  room  and 
make-up  area. 

“Today  everyone  of  the  28 
offset  newspapers  is  built 
around  the  conveyor.  In  some  of 
the  34  plants  even  the  news  de¬ 
partment  need  not  move  from 
the  typewriter  to  deliver  stor¬ 
ies,”  Mr.  Wolf  said. 

*  *  « 

James  S.  Copley,  chairman  of 
the  Copley  Newspapers,  re¬ 
ported  that  an  eight-unit  Goss 
Metro  offset  press  is  being  in¬ 
stalled  at  the  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Union  plant  which 
when  in  operation  next  April 
will  make  it  the  largest  daily 
newspaper  in  the  U.S.  to  rely 
solely  on  computerized  photo¬ 
composition  and  offset.  The  press 
is  the  first  to  be  guaranteed  to 
produce  60,000  copies  per  hour, 
he  said. 

When  Copley  Newspapers  ac- 
([uired  the  Sacramento  paper  in 
May,  1966,  “we  faced  an  equip¬ 
ment  problem.  .  .  .to  replace  the 
entire  production  system  all  at 
once.  This  gave  us  an  op¬ 
portunity  that  seldom  comes 
along,”  Mr.  Copley  said. 

“The  system  of  photo-com¬ 
position  and  offset  had  the  lowest 
initial  cost  for  capital  equipment 
of  the  three  alternatives  ana¬ 
lyzed.  This  system  also  promises 
certain  economic  advantages 
over  other  systems.  Since  this 
system  is  in  the  mainstream  of 
technological  development,  we 
will  be  in  a  position  to  capitalize 
on  future  equipment  improve¬ 
ments  without  discarding  the 
entire  system.  There  are  also  the 
advantages  of  improved  equip¬ 
ment  reliability,  lower  error 
rates  and  the  capability  to  in¬ 
crease  capacity  at  a  relatively 
low  unit-cost.  .  .  . 

“When  we  think  of  develop¬ 
ments  now  that  were  considered 
by  most  people  to  be  ‘blue  sky’ 
just  five  years  ago,  then  what 
we  are  doing  in  Sacramento  does 
not  seem  to  be  so  unusual. 

“We  are  well  aware  of  present 
limitations  of  the  offset  process. 
Most  of  the  problems  involve 
control  of  the  process  itself  and 
the  raw  materials  used  in  the 
process.  W’e  now  have  develop¬ 
ment  programs  underway  to  im¬ 
prove  plates  and  plate  process¬ 


ing,  to  improve  inks  and  reduce 
their  unit  cost,  to  reduce  news¬ 
print  linting,  and  to  control 
better  the  all-important  balance 
between  water  and  ink  on  the 
press.  In  addition,  we  have  de¬ 
veloped,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Rochester  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  a  system  to  run  process 
color  on  a  daily  basis.  Color 
separations  can  be  made  in  a 
straight-forward  manner  in  a 
matter  of  minutes.  .  .  . 

“Our  efforts  will  test  the 
belief  that  offset,  backed  by 
photocomposition,  can  be  the 
pattern  of  production  for  news¬ 
papers  of  the  future,”  Mr. 
Copley  said. 

He  told  of  Copley  Newspapers’ 
first  venture  into  offset  with  the 
Monrovia  (Calif.)  Daily  News 
Post  with  circulation  of  9,000. 

“The  total  press  time  required 
to  produce  the  daily  newspaper 
represented  only  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  the  total  time  during 
which  the  press  could  be  utilized. 
Since  market  studies  had  indi¬ 
cated  a  demand  in  the  area  for 
high  quality  commercial  offset 
work,  we  configured  the  press 
to  take  advantage  of  this  op¬ 
portunity,”  he  said.  This  in¬ 
volved  adding  a  high  velocity 
dryer  to  use  higher  quality  heat- 
set  inks,  a  quarterfolder  and  a 
rewinder  “making  our  Monrovia 
plant  the  first  in  the  West 
equipped  to  produce  in-register 
preprints”  as  well  as  commer¬ 
cial  offset  printing. 

“Offset,  in  itself,  is  more  ex¬ 
pensive  than  letterpress,”  Mr. 
Copley  noted.  “Yet,  offset  be¬ 
comes  the  perfect  partner  for 
photo-composition.  The  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  two  provides  a 
production  system  that  should 
be  lower  in  initial  cost  and 
lower  in  operating  cost  than 
other  systems  of  production.” 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Rinehart  declared  he  had 
been  asked  to  be  “the  devil’s 
advocate  to  bring  this  discussion 
down  to  earth  a  little  bit.”  He 
aimed  his  comments  particularly 
at  the  Latin  American  publishers 
and  cited  the  unique  tax  factors 


in  the  U.  S.,  the  tax  on 
accumulated  reserves,  that  has 
prompted  many  newspapers  to 
move  faster  into  the  new  tech¬ 
nology  than  perhaps  they  had 
wanted  to.  He  mentioned  also  the 
high  hourly  cost  of  labor  in  the 
U.S.  which  means  that  savings 
in  composing  room  costs  can 
amount  appreciably  in  dollars. 

He  agreed  that  offset  im¬ 
proved  the  quality  of  appearance 
but  he  would  “argue  strongly 
with  anyone  that  quality  of 
printing  is  not  the  major  reason 
newspapers  sell.  You  must  never 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  people 
buy  newspapers  because  of  the 
editorial  and  news  material.  1 
would  much  rather  have  a  poorly 
printed  but  fine  editorial  prod¬ 
uct  than  I  would  have  the  best 
printed  paper  in  the  world  that 
contains  nothing  but  nonsense. 
People  just  won’t  buy  it.” 

Mr.  Rinehart  cautioned  about 
the  higher  percentage  of  news¬ 
print  waste  with  offset  compared 
to  letterpress  and  ink  at  five 
times  the  cost.  “Offset  can  be 
a  terrible  mistake  if  manage¬ 
ment  and  staff  do  not  have 
special  skills,”  he  said.  “You 
must  ask  yourself  some  ([ues- 
tions.  Can  my  press  crews  run 
offset?  If  they  are  not  doing 
well  with  letterpress  now,  how- 
in  the  world  can  you  expect 
them  to  suddenly  produce  a 
miracle  with  a  more  complicated 
system? 

“Offset  requires  talents  that 
are  not  in  most  letterpress 
plants.  Offset,  being  a  photo¬ 
graphic  process,  you  must  have 
v'ery  competent  camera  people 
if  you’re  going  to  obtain  any 
quality  at  all.  Unless  you  have 
these  talents  in  offset  you’re 
going  to  bomb  it.” 

He  also  cautioned  about  l)eing 
in  an  area  of  good  supply  for 
offset  materials  and  said  there 
are  still  lots  of  publishers  in  the 
U.  S.  that  are  buying  new  letter- 
press  equipment  for  papers  of 
20  and  30  thousand  circulation. 

Mentioning  an  Indiana  pub¬ 
lisher,  Bob  Brown,  who  owns 
(Continued  on  page  57) 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 

...that’s  why  Baltimore 
Real  Estate  advertisers  place 
86%  of  their  newspaper 
linage  in  The  Sunpapers! 

THE  SUNPAPERS 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

National  Rapraaontatlvaa:  Craam.r,  Woodward,  O'Mara  A  Ormabaa 
New  TorK,  San  Francisco,  Los  Anieles,  ChicafO.  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis 
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What  else  will 

do 

besides  increase  slug 
production  33^3%, 
reduce  composing 
room  costs,  eliminate 
loose  and  tight  lines 
and  solve  operator 
training  problems? 

it  will  give 
you  a  better 
looking  paper 


Swiftape  is  the  new  Ludlow  computing/memory  keyboard  that  de¬ 
livers  perfectly  justified  6, 7,  or  8  level  tape  to  hot  metal  llnecasters 
or  photo-typesetting  equipment.  It’s  the  first  practical  answer  to 
the  need  for  a  simple,  easily  operated  tape  keyboard  that  provides 
typographic  quality  control  plus  the  speed  and  economy  of  perfectly 
justified  tape. 


HERE’S  WHAT  OFFERS: 


INCREASED  PRODUCTION  —  at  least  33'/3%  more  useable  lines 
because  Swiftape  automates  all  predictable  linecaster  operating  codes 
Operators  automatically  produce  more  lineage  without  increased  effort 
Swiftape  produces  hard  copy... the  operator  never  loses  his  place  and 
never  has  to  read  punched  tape  for  errors.  Make  up  men  find  they  can 
railroad  Swiftape  slugs  because  no  tape  is  punched  until  the  line  is  right 


IMPROVED  TYPOGRAPHIC  CONTROL- Swiftape  lets  you  select 
precise  spaceband  expansion  to  obtain  the  exact  word  spacing  you  want. 
Pre-selected  spaceband  expansion  eliminates  line-by-line  operator  deci¬ 
sions  —  another  production  booster. 


NO  LOOSE  OR  TIGHT  LINES  -  Ludlow  guarantees  that  Swiftape 
will  never  send  a  loose  or  tight  line.  Every  line  is  perfectly  justified  — 
automatically  —  to  the  pre-programmed  word  spacing  you  select. 

FASTEST  ERROR  CORRECTION  —  Touching  a  key  eliminates  an 
incorrectly  typed  character,  word,  or  line.  Exact  mat  width  is  subtracted 
electronically  from  Swiftape  memory. 

EASY  TO  OPERATE  —  Operators  can  be  trained  in  days  instead  of 
months.  Swiftape's  typewriter  keyboard  permits  any  good  typist  to  pro¬ 
duce  500  or  more  iines  per  hour  with  a  few  weeks’  practice. 


EASY  TO  CHECK  SWIFTAPE  ADVANTAGES-Let  Ludlow  make 
a  no-obligation  tape  check  of  your  composing  room.  We’ll  provide  facts 
and  figures  to  show  how  much  Swiftape  can  do  for  you.  Fill  in  and  mail 
the  coupon  today. 

Name _  _ _  _  _ 

Title _ _ _  _  _ 

Company _ _ _ _  _ _ 

Address _ _ _  _ _ 

City _ _ _ State  &  Zip  _ _ _ 

CI047 
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TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  60614 
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Photo  by  Milton  J.  Pike 


The  15th  Annual  Competition 


The  Scripps-Howard  Ernie  Pyle  (Memorial  Award  is  for 
newspaper  writing  during  the  year  1967  most  nearly 
exemplifying  the  style  and  craftsmanship  of  Ernie  Pyle. 

Sponsored  by  the  Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  the  compe¬ 
tition  is  for  $1000  cash  and  medallion  plaque.  1967  entry 
deadline:  November  15.  Any  U.  S.  newspaperman  or 
woman  may  be  nominated  for  an  award  by  a  newspaper 
or  newspaper  reader.  Nominations  of  candidates  for  an 
award,  including  clippings  or  tear  sheets  of  candidate’s 
work  published  during  1967  and  a  biographical  sketch, 
should  be  sent  to : 


ERNIE  PYLE  MEMORIAL  AWARDS 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


200  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10017 


Give  light  and  the  people  will  find  their  own  way. 
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